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EVERY TEACHER IS PRIVILEGED TO 
KNOW THESE HELPFUL WorKS 


Presser's Direct-Mail Service Offers Teachers the Opportunity of Obtaining 
Any of These Well-Established Works for Examination in Their Own Studios. 


“Leader” in All Stages of 
Piano Study 


In-+0 Grades 


STANDARD GRADED 


COURSE OF STUDIES 
(W. S. B. Mathews) 


Price, Each Grade—$1.00 
One of the world’s great- 


RESULT-GETTING PIANO CLASS BOOKS— 


MY FIRST EFFORTS 
IN THE PIANO CLASS 


(PIANO CLASS BOOK No. 1!) 
Price, 75 Cents 


Any intelligent teacher, even without 
previous experience in group instruc- 
tion, can conduct classes successfully 
with this excellent book. It makes 
class teaching of beginners a simple 
procedure. It gives attractive mate 
rial which has been selected and ar- 
ranged by several who have had 


ASK FOR A FREE COPY OF 
““GUIDE TO NEW TEACHERS 
ON PIANO TEACHING 


SPLENDID AL 


FOR YOUNG a 


PIANO PUPILS 


Priscilla’s Week mY 
By Mathilde Bilbro.....$0.75 _ 
(even Little Character- 


istic First Grade Pes.) 


It 
The Very First Ss ‘ 
Played on the Keyboard 
By N. Louise Wright... .50 — 


Tunes for Little Folks 
By M. L. Preston...... 

Playtime Pieces for 
Children 
ay F, Flaxington Harker 

ery Helpful to Begin- 
ners) 

New Rhymes and 
for Little Pianists 
By Helen L. Cramm.......75 
(Very Popular for the 
Actual Start of Keyboard 


est piano. educational 
works. The best selected 
study material for every 
grade. The latest revised 
edition of grade one—uses 
both clefs from the start. 


enviable success in piano class teaching. The start is made at Middle 
C and the students learn by doing right from the beginning. 


MAKING PROGRESS IN THEPIANO CLASS 


(PIANO CLASS BOOK No. 2) Price, 75 Cents 


PROFICIENCY IN THE PIANO CLASS 
(PIANO CLASS BOOK No. 3) Price, 75 Cents 
oOo 


OTHER WIDELY USED MUSIC PLAY FOR EVERY DAY | 
PIANO INSTRUCTORS (THE GATEWAY TO PIANO PLAYING) 


aay Mase 
The Child’s First Grade This book has an irresistible appeal to little tots utilizing it for very ; 


Work. ee | 

A Visit to Grandpa 's Farm | 

BY Mathilde Bille. eae a 
even _ Characteristic — 


Boyhood Scenes for the URE 
Piano, Gr. 1-1 . 


Boy’s Own Book of Piano 
Pieces (Second Grade) > 

Young American Album 
(Grade Two and Three). .75_ 


Souvenirs of the Masters 
By Geo. L. Spaulding... 1.00 
a. aie Second Grade 


Modern Piano Study Works 
In Various Grades 


A FEW OF THE EXCELLENT VOLUMES 
OF PIANO MATERIALS IN “THE MUSIC 
MASTERY SERIES.” 


Cat. By Blanc h e Dingley- 3 A 2 

No Casposck taxis: tieele GradenPace Mathews $1. first piano study. It is delightful and distinctive, having pleasing 
L. A. BUGBEE The Boy’s Open Door to game-like procedures, many captivating illustrations, interesting cut 

2718 First Grade Studies. ..:.ce...ocevs 1 $0.90 Music out pictures and other strong appeals to juveniles. It is a marvelous 

13041 pene: Grade Book of Melodi © By Blanche Dingley- aid to the teacher with little students in the kindergarten and primary 
LOUI re HEINZE OC -90 m Method page 3 Piano years of life. A Playtime Keyboard Guide comes with each copy and 

9651 The Piano Beginner.............- 1-2 -70 every lesson is truly a “playtime” for the young beginner. 
MATHILDE BILBRO for Little Children Price, $1.25 

18799 Short Melody Etudes............. 114-2 -90 By Jessie L. Gaynor.... 1.00 ’ F 

23468 Twelve Piano Etudes............. 2 .60 Adventures in Music Land 

14026 Melodies in Difficult Keys......... 3 -80 By Ella Ketterer 1.00 “HAPPY DAYS IN MUSIC PLAY" is the book which follows “Music Play 
AVE CORBETT First Year at the Piano " : 

18051 Touch and "Tone we oe sats ce ec l- 254 -90 for Every Day. (Price, $1 .25) 


B ohn M. Williams... 1.00 { 
M. GREENWALD y J Its attractive study material, illustrations, cut-out pictures, et cetera, 


The First Period at the 


16920 Twenty Progressive Studies in the 


Secend:. Grade: 2. ieigeele «uel = ni 2 1.25 Piano tend to keep up the same high plane of interest and to lead the young 
22674 - = Sey ee wey 2 70 (Class or Private) pupil right up to the third 
THEODORE PRESSER oe ; By Hope Kammerer... 75 grade of Mathews’ “Standard 
2797 Scales and Cadences 3 50 Bilbro’s First Grade Book Graded Course of Studies.” 
ES SC A ine Ribes 
14590 First Studies in Octave Playing. ..3-4 .80 By Mathilde FOR VIOLIN 
PAUL WACHS See rece oe dks er Rae 
sa op rire ooo ns aang 2-278 nde The Class Violin Instructor 
S ———————————————————————— tT) By Ann Hathaway and 
13492 Melodic Studies for the Special De- Flerbext (Butler 
velopment of the Left Hand, Op. Student's Book ...Price $0.75 
1092.3.) CARER ow Seater k 3 .80 “ Teach Menusl Ps T 08 
22924 Second Year Study Book......... 2-3 -75 eacher’s anual. Price 1. 
11480 Eas Brilliant Octave Studies, Op. BEGINNER S BOOK Fiddling for Fun . 
Ph anigeron ee oe ys RSD By THEODORE PRESSER = (SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO—Vol. One) A ee ee 
7679 Extension Studies for Small Hands, An overwhelming success with young students too big to be “babied.” By Rob Roy Peery Price 1.00 | 
je FRANZ ee ee 7 -90 For a number of years the sales of this instructor were amazing and First Folk Songs for Violin 


By Mabel ate Watson 


in the past two seasons it is reaching greater heights with the latest Violin Book ... JcoREceua 
AE 


edition adapting its wonderful first lessons to the modern procedure of 
teaching up and down from Middle C at the start. It is a veritable 


L767). Etudes. Faciles. iy isi0-.33 0.0.0 mete niet 2-3 -90 
N. LOUISE WRIGHT 


22570 Blades for the Development of Tech- Piano Acc. 


POL Hk Gliias big Mae wee aM 2-3 -70 MENTS ‘i 
FRANCES TERRY “first reader’ for the piano student and is used so extensively by OTHER INSTRUMENTS: 
18872 ae ie od Ce 2-3 1.10 teachers because it achieves speedy results. Imperial he poe! ia 7 
23282 Twelve Melodious Studies......... 3 1.00 Papel Py pera ree Flute 1 
GUSTAV LAZARUS “STUDENT'S BOOK" is Vol. Two of Presser's "School for the Piano” Imperial Method for 
13436. Rtudeestarntaslos:: jose acaic saleurete.s 3 -90 7 F , ” Clarinet PET iis 
M. PALOVERDE Takes up the subject where “Beginner's Book” leaves off and supplies t tal Method for Comet 1.25 
14658: Lett. “Hand Facility. .cos...0.-.65.- 3 1.10 the best kind of material for continued work by the young pianist. Tnperst i “Method for the 
PRESTON WARE OREM rumpet (or Cornet) by 
3903 Chords and Arpeggios ........... 3% -50 4 a Ute - 7 
2396. Scales in Dowkia Nates..0.,....:. 45 .50 “PLAYER'S BOOK" is Vol. Three of Presser's "School for the Piano” Harold W. Rehr oe ee 134 


ERNST HEUSER 


Beguners Methogs or tl 
7645 Studies for the Equal Development 


The most pleasing kind of study material arranged in logical order to axophone by H. Benne 


Henton: .'.. 00. .same sei 


ofthe Handa “3000620. s.c<o0e ns 3-4 70 give the progressing piano student interest in study as well as a good ? ' 
‘ Imperial Method for Slide 
FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN foundation for future progress. Hs 
15246 ee eres Stadies:”< $5. hist sce 3-4 -70 B rombone (Bass Clef)... ie: at ‘ 
.N . 
18844 Etudes De Style, Op. 25.......... 4-5 1.10 Price, $1.00 each 
LUDVIG SCHYTTE 
18635 Sixteen Recital eg Op; 58.5. en 4 1.10 


JAMES H. ROGE 


BS61 Octave ‘Velacitwi... . <js-'> olec'acian sine 4-6 1.00 
THEODORE LACK 
12128 Etudes Elegantes. oe OOS re aileron 5 1.25 
WILSON G. SMITH a FE D 
2363 Etudes Arabesques, Op, 75........ 8 1.00 
The above are but a selected few of the fine variety of 1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST. 


CATALOGS ON 
ANY CLASS OF 
MUSIC CHEER~ 
FULLY GIVEN 
ON REQUEST. 


piano studies in all grades in the “Music Mastery Series.” 


Ask For CATALOG OF “MUSIC MASTERY 
SERIES” 


i : 
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Why owners of the 
BRITANNICA say: 


“It's the best 


Ad 


RITANNICA owners tell us 
that the Britannica is the best 
‘estment they ever made. Using 
| Britannica daily, they are con- 
sed that this is so. 


fot only in entertainment and 
Tactical usefulness, but often in 
yal “dollars and cents” value, 


| Britannica pays for itself over J 


1) over again. 


sulted, it offers authoritative 
‘rmation—and unless you are 
‘irmed, these days, you are hand- 


ay 


Do your children ask 
_ questions, too? 
“mother says she realizes her 
ssness and inadequacy as a 
t most of all when her child 
her questions about school 
“I ought to be able to help 
T can’t,” the mother says. 
re is no reference library near 
e—and besides, very often, 
possible to rush off to the 
whenever a question needs 
swered. 


buying the Britannica 
t seems the only way to 
tis to me a difficult and 
sing situation.” 


tannica, for this woman 
ld, has been an invest- 
% no uncertain advantage. 


it will help you in many 
+ unexpected ways 


_ Other owners tell similar stories: 
How acamping party was equipped 
inder the advice of the Britannica; 
now a lawyer won his case because 
certain data quickly found in 
Britannica; how inexperienced 
tlers in the Carolinian hills 
nade themselves comfortable by 
st consulting the Britannica. 


How a child’s suffering was 
ased until the doctor’s arrival— 
actical information in the Bri- 
anica having guided its parents 
an emergency; how a roof was 
aired; how knowledge of a 
tiry’s resox. ces secured in the 
Britannica prevented an unwise 
investment. 


In these and thousands of other 
instances people write us that the 
Britannica is the best investment 
they ever made. 


The range of the Britannica’s 
usefulness to men, women and 
children in this 14th Edition is 
limitless. No subject under the 
sun is neglected by the 3,500 
authorities contributing to the 
Britannica. 


‘How to use your credit profitably 


$5 down and $5 a month 


If it is not convenient for you to 
pay cash in full for the books, why 


1ent I've éver made! 


not use your credit and tak« ad- 
vantage of the installment pl: 
buying? There is never a better 

to buy the Britannica than nov.. 


Considering its size and author- 
ity and the beauty of its text and 
illustration, the Britannica is the 
least expensive encyclopaedia you 
can buy. How long, however, con- 
ditions will permit us to continue 
this low price is a difficult question 
to answer. No one knows. 


Consequently, we advise yor > 
buy immediately—under the & 3 
payment plan if you wish—w! . | 
allows you a legitimate use of y 5 

Sclttlaas fr dawn will b 
the set to you, and $5 a mc 10 
a short period enables you to have 
the immediate use of this highly 
useful set of books. 

Send the coupon today. A booklet 
by return mail gives you complete de- 


tails about the Britannica, the easy 
thrift plan and the low prices. 


Richard M. Baker, Kent, Conn. 

“Tt is the best investment in books I ever 
made. A public library in the home, and 
a lifetime of reading with pleasure and 
achievement combined.” 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 

“One of the first things we must have for 
ourselves as well as our children is some 
kind of general reference library, and I 
find that the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
fills this need admirably.” 


Mrs. G. H. Newport, Dixonville, Oregon 
“We are so delighted with them, the 
children spend hours every day reading. 
Instead of asking me questions, hey go 
to the books to find the answer.’ - 


Send For Free Booklet 


Learn more about the new Britannica 
today. Fill out the coupon and drop it in 
the mail. We will send you by return mail 
a large booklet free, rich in color plates, 
maps and sample pages, and containing a 
full description sae the: 24 volumes of the 
Britannica, its 3,500 contributors, the 
15,000 aNlGntratess many in color, and its 
500 maps. You will learn about the low 
prices. Mail the coupon now. No obligation. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


of many dollars. 


Sueccseseen 
Zz 
> 
= 
to] 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Please send me, by return mail, without obligation, your new 
illustrated booklet with color plates and maps from the latest 
Britannica, together with low price offer repreeeiting a saving 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


| SPECIAL NOTICES | 


ELDERLY GENTLEMAN, some 
very experienced orchestra teacher, all in- 
struments, desires correspondence with a 
school, family, or other group interested in 
developing beautiful music. Ambitious par- 
ties please address BH. A., care of Erupp. 

WANTED—French horn player formerly 
Cleveland Symphony wants location as teach- 
er All brass instruments, and Band and 


means, 


Orchestra. Address B. N., care of EXTuDE. 
WANTED—Former Conservatory Piano 


Teacher, Master’s degree, wishes school posi- 


tion, or opening for private class in south- 

west. 4202 La Luz St., Hl Paso, Texas. 
FOR SALE—Piano and Public School 

Music Courses. University Extension Con- 


servatory. Bargain, $35.00 each. Write E. 
K., care of Erupn. 

FOR. SALE—Second hand organ and piano 
solos; anthems. Address M. 8., care of 
ITupp. 

WANTED—position 


in musical centre as 


accompanist by young lady, age 21, A. T. 
Cc. M., A. A. C. M., talented, recommended by 


excellent teacher. 1 
and three years college education. 
G. H., eare of Erupn. 

FOR SALE Jargain, Piano, Bass and 
Snare Drum. Box 11, Clinton, N. C. 


| ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MUSIC COMPOSED; transposed, arranged 
and copied. Special songs and sketches writ- 
ten. Alexander Seymour, 6 W. 128th Street, 
New York City. 

J. LAWRENCE COOK, recording artist, 
offers advanced coaching to classical pianist 
interested in acquiring the refined ultra 
modern styles used by professional radio 
artists who play the kind of “jazz” that 
everyone likes. Original teaching material 
used. Write: J. L. C. Song Service Studios, 
E. 135th Street and Walnut Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

CORRESPONDENCE SINGING COURSE, 
Small Monthly Payments. 
Dr. Wooler, 1511 Boone Court, Lakeland, Fla, 

SONG WRITERS—We set your poem to 
eatchy music, write lyric, or revise your song 
at small cost. Satisfaction before you pay. 
Copyright FREE. Fidelity Studios, 431-B 
South Wabash, Chicago. 

HARMONY ESSENTIALS in eight cor- 
respondence lessons. Particulars. Stanley 
T. Reiff, Mus. Bac., Lansdowne, Penna. 

TUNE YOUR OWN PIANO—Simplified 
instruction book and_ necessary tools, com- 
plete for $4.95. Ed. M. Ross, Mansfield, Pa. 

MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, free price 
list. Violin strings, true toned, per set, 75c. 
Karl W. Stade, Yeagertown, Pa. 

ANTHONY EDITION. We are authorized 
distributors, large discount to piano teachers. 
Pianists: you'll like our rhythmic foxtrot 
paraphrases of Melody in F, Liszt’s Liebes- 


Has four years high school 
Address 


traum, Barcarolle, Tales of Hoffman, Blue 
Danube, Aida; any 3, $1.00; the 5, $1.50 
postpaid. Sparks’ School of Music, Norwich, 
Conn. 

THIRTY-TWO” BEAUTIFUL ORGAN 
COMPOSITIONS, $1.00. Zohlen Music 
Studio, Sheboygan, Wisc. 


FOR SALE—27 
Orchestral selections. 
cellent condition. Price $50.00. L. 
haus, Nokomis, Il. 

MUSIC PRINTING—Our process saves 
money. Ll. M. Newbaker, 274 Roxborough 


Operatic and Standard 
Full arrangement. Ex- 
A. Dal- 


Ave., Phila., Pa. 

“HOT” CHORUS’ any instrument. Mu- 
sic composed and arranged. Ted Krause, 
Prospect—4th Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. z 

MEMORIZING—A simple, reliable sys- 


tem for 
old ideas or methods. 
vanced players. Immediate 
Particulars free. Charles Lang, 
enga Trail, Hollywood, Calif. 


memorizing music. No relation to 
For beginners or ad- 
results assured. 
6823 Cahu- 


MUSIC COMPOSED to your’ words— 
Melodies harmonized—Manuscripts arranged 
for publication. R. M. Stults, composer 


“Sweetest Story Hver Told” and many others. 
Address Ridley Park, Pa 


De you take advantage of the many 
excellent merchandising oppor- 


tunities which ETUDE Advertising 


Columns offer you? 


Diplomas, Certificates of Awards, Medals and 
Other Requisites for Awarding Pupils 


Completing Courses in Music 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-14 Chestnut St. Phila., Pa. 
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Founded by Theodore Presser, 1883 
“Music for Everybody”’ 
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?RANCOIS-JOSEPH 
FETIS 


THE CONSERVATOIRE OF BRUS- 

ELS celebrated, in the second week of 
tine, the first century of its existence. It 
éally began in 1830 as a School of Sing- 
: but after the revolution it was in 1832 
aised to the standard of a conservatory 
nd the Belgian government invited Fran- 
is-Joseph Fetis of Paris to become its 
st director. He was later succeeded by 
vaert who shed such luster on the musi- 
annals of Belgium. In this school many 
strious musicians received their edu- 
ation. 
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‘THE OPERA IN ENGLISH LEAGUE 
Chicago announces a season of twelve 
eks. With casts made up largely of Chi- 
igo singers, it will produce “Schwanda” 
in outstanding success of the last season 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, of 
hich a special translation is being made), 
Madame Butterfly,” “Carmen,” “Manon” 
Massenet’s), “The Jewels of the Madonna,” 
Ni ? “Yolanda of Cyprus,” “La 
1 “T] Trovatore,’ “Louise” and 
Two American works in a re- 
oire of eleven! Good for Chicago! 
<¢—_—____—__——_-) 
ASCAGNI conducted in June a concert 
is own compositions, in the Piazza della 
oria (City Hall Square) of Florence, 
n he led an imposing group of instru- 
alists assisted by the Chorus of Guido 
aco from Leghorn. 
@ > 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY of 


is second only to that in Berlin, 
those of the world, contains another 
five hundred works signed by their 
sers. 
ae D 
ARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN re- 
y received a rare ceremonial mask 
bm the chiefs of one of the New York 
of Indians, who visited the metrop- 
the occasion of a Cadman broad- 
rogram. The trophy was presented 
Jue ceremony, in gratitude for this 
r’s services in preserving the folk- 
our Redmen. 
a 5 

YEGIE HALL of New York City is 
free midday recitals on its mag- 
organ. The purpose is to bring in- 
ion into the lives of the jaded busi- 
an and woman. 
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MARSHALL BID- 
WELL has been appointed 
to the post of organist at 
Carnegie Music H all, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
the position left vacant 
by the resignation of Dr. 
Charles Heinroth after a 
so long and honorful in- 
cumbency. Mr. Bidwell isa 
native of New England 
educated at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Mu- 
has been organist at Coe Col- 
the municipal hall of Cedar 
He was chosen from among 
artists who gave recitals as 
r the place. 
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Interesting and Important Items Gleaned in a Constant Watch on 
Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


THE HAYDN BICENTENARY has 
brought to light a long forgotten piano con- 
certo by the master. It was discovered in 
the library of the British Museum. No 
edition of the work has been found other 
than that of 1790, by Bland, the London 
publisher. 

@——_—_—______—___ 

THE HOME FOR AGED AND INFIRM 
MUSICIANS, established by Rossini, in the 
Auteuil district of Paris, is still in use. 

ey —— + 

AMERICAN ORGANISTS and organ 
builders should take pride in the announce- 
ment that one of our well known manu- 
facturers of “The King of Instruments” 
has shipped an organ to be installed in the 
Golden Hall of Friendship in the elaborate 
group of buildings housing the activities of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Jerusalem, where Moslem, Jew and Christ- 
ian will mingle in educational, recreative 
and religious work. The instrument is one 
with four manuals and the largest in that 
part of the world. 
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EUGEN D’ALBERT, the Germanized 
Scottish pianist, is reported to have left 
a legacy of one hundred and thirty thousand 
Swiss francs (about twenty-six thousand 
dollars) to the Prussian Academy of Arts 
at Berlin. 


<¢ ——_______—_ 

THE DEBUSSY MONUMENT, §spon- 
sored by the Debussy Monument Committee, 
was presented to the city of Paris, on June 
17th, in the presence of M. Lebrun, presi- 
dent of the French Republic, members of 
the government and diplomatic corps, and 
a large assemblage of celebrities in the 
official, intellectual and artistic world. The 
monument is the work of Jean and Joel 
Martel; and it stands on the Boulevard 
Lannes. On the same day Arturo Toscanini 
conducted a festival of Debussy works at 
the Théatre Champs Elysées, with Mary 
Garden as soloist in scenes from “Peléas 
et Mélisande.” 


0——_——————————— 

ANNA PAVLOWA, when she died in 
January, 1931, left to Victor Dandre, her 
husband and sole heir, an American estate 
of $331,163. She passed on without a dis- 
coverable debt; as repeated newspaper ad- 
vertisements failed_to bring forth a single 
creditor. It pays to dance, and especially 
to dance as an interpretation of the best of 
music as was always the habit of the superb 
Pavlowa. 

eh 

BIZET’S “CARMEN” had; on June 29th, 
a performance at the Stadium Opera Festi- 
val of Cleveland, Ohio, in which pageantry 
and Mary Garden as the dare-devil and ill- 
fated cigarette girl vied for supremacy of 
interest. Of the resourceful Mary it is re- 
ported that she “sang, danced and fought 
with grace, beauty and vivaciousness” and 
that her death was “a gesture worthy of 
Duse.” 

+@ ——____———__ 

“JAZZ MUSIC’”—Its Place in Broadcast- 
ing, is the theme of a lively symposium by 
various readers, which appears on the edi- 
torial page of The Mercury of Hobart, Tas- 
mania, a most worthy contemporary “daily” 
which recently dropped into our office from 
those far antipodal climes. Welcome, and 
come again! 


x AN ENTHUSIASTIC TEACHER: 


THE ROBIN HOOD DELL SUMMER 
CONCERTS of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
had Alexander Smallens, as their chief con- 
ductor, leading one half of the season of 
eight weeks. Guest conductors were Henry 
Hadley, Sandor Harmati, David Mendoza, 
Cesare Sodero, Josef Pasternack, Hans 
Kindler, Erno Rapée, and Sol Gaston, as- 
sistant conductor of the series. Among the 
soloists were Henri Scott, Nelson Eddy and 
Rose Bampton, vocalists; Mischa Gusikoff 
in the new Gusikoff-Machan violin con- 
certo; and Leonora Cortez, Eunice Howard, 
Frances Nash and Joseph Levine, pianists. 

«¢ ——___—_————__-)» 

THE FIRST RADIO OPERA seems to 
have been written by Charles Wakefield 
Cadman. It is in one act, with two Italian 
and two American characters; and it re- 
quires about twenty minutes for production. 
ae libretto is by Nelle Richmond Eber- 
art. 
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AMRI GALLI-CAMPI created a real sen- 
sation at her début as Queen of the Night 
when Mozart’s “The Magic Flute” was given 
by the “Zoo” Opera Company of Cincinnati. 
And Cincinnati knows good singing. 
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MLLE. YVONNE DES- 
PORTES has been award- 
ed the Grand Prix de 
Rome by the Académie 
des Beaux-Arts of Paris. 
She joins a recent galaxy 
of feminine musicians 
who have won this dis- 
tinction and which in- 
cludes Lili Boulanger in 
1913, Marguerite Canal 
DESPORTES in 1920, Jeanne Leleu in 

1923, and Elsa Barraine 
in 1929. And Fanny Mendelssohn, but two 
generations ago, had to publish her com- 
positions as by her brother Felix. 

f -———--—_—____——__ J» 

THE WHITE TOP MOUNTAIN Inter- 
state Folk Festival was held on August 12th 
and 13th, at Marion, Virginia; when 
fiddlers, singers, banjoists and fifers com- 
peted for preéminence in the execution of 
the folk music of the Appalachian region. 
Contestants came from Tennessee, North 
Carolina, West Virginia and Kentucky, to 
try their art with the native Virginians. 

<i 

THE CARLTON PRIZE of one thoysand 
guilders, offered by the Carlton Hotel of 
Amsterdam, Holland, for a composition for 
its orchestra, has been awarded to Gerrit 
van Weezel for his Wenn du liebst (When 
Thou Lovest) Tango. 
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THE PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA of New York will have as 
conductors for this season Arturo Tos- 
canini, Bruno Walter and Issay Dobrowen. 
Dobrowen will be new to New York and 
will conduct the concerts of four weeks. 
Toscanini will lead during the first eight 
and the last eight weeks of the series. 

¢ D> 


THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY of 
the death of Richard Wagner will be cele- 
brated in Holland, next February, by a 
series of concerts directed by Willem Men- 
gelberge and by a festival performance of 
“Parsifal.” : 


ENTHUSIASTIC STUDENTS s 


Assistant Editor 
EDWARD ELLSWORTH HIPSHER 


JoHAN SEVERIN 
SVENDSEN 


THE AUCKLAND BOHEMIAN OR- 
CHESTRA (New Zealand), with Colin 
Muston conducting, opened on May 19th its 
nineteenth season. On the program were 
Haydn’s “Clock” Symphony, Stanford’s 
Irish Rhapsody, Weber's Overture to “Der 


Freischtitz,’ Rimsky-Korsakov’s Flight of 
the Bumble Bee, Mascagni’s Intermezzo 
from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” Svendsen’s 


Norwegian Artists Carnival and Tchaikov- 
sky’s Piano Concerto in B-flat minor with 
Mme. Elsie Betts-Vincent as soloist. 
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CHARPENTIER’S “LOUISE” was first 
heard in Athens, Greece, when given early 
in July at the Olympia Theater, under the 
auspices of the Hellenic |Odéon society. 
The performance was under the artistic di- 
rection of the eminent authority, Kimon 
Triandophyllon with the codperation of 
Mme. Maggie Caratza. Mme. Mireille 
Andry fired enthusiasm by her interpreta- 
tion of the title role; and the baton was in 
the able hands of M. Mitropoulos. 


¢ D 
THREE COMPOSERS, Ottorino Re- 
spighi, Ildebrando Pizzetti and Francesco 
Cilea, are among the eminent figures in 


Italian art and science who have been ap- 
pointed to the Royal Academy of Italy 
and this ratified by Premier Mussolini. 
<< D 

CHICAGO AND NEW YORK have in- 
stituted solo singing contests for boys and 
girls of the high school age. This group, 
under the patronage of the American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing, of New 
York and the Chicago Council of Teachers 
of Singing, had, this year, its second contest, 
on May 14th, in Chicago. 


@ D 


THE “MANZONI REQUIEM” of Verdi 
was the offering of the Atlanta Philhar- 
monic Society for its last program of the 
season on June 6th. A highly laudable en- 
terprise for resident talent. 
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AN ELECTRIC PHONOGRAPH, capable 
of being so manipulated as to give satisfac- 
tory accompaniment to voice or solo instru- 
ment, was recently demonstrated by Prof. 
Vladimir Karapetoff at Cornell University. 
It showed also the practicability of making 
records of solos for voice or instrument, to 
which an accompaniment could be furnished 
on the piano. 

¢ 

H: WALDO WARNER, 
English violinist and com- 
poser, has won the one 
thousand dollar prize 
offered annually by the 
Hollywood Bowl Associa- 
tion for an_ orchestral 
composition. Mr. War- 
ner’s successful work is 
in the form of a Tone 
Picture and bears the 
rather tantalizingly curious 
title of “Hampton Wick.” 
The work will be given on a next season 
program. Arne Oldberg’s Piano Concerto, 
which won this prize in 1931, was heard on 
the program of July 16th, last, with Hilda 
Edwards of Chicago as soloist. 


(Continued on page 753) 
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DISTINCTIVE CHORAL MUSIC 


FOR ADVENT, ARMISTICE DAY, THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS 


Any of the works listed will be sent on approval for examination 


: 


ARMISTICE. DAY 


FISHER, WILLIAM ARMS 


(For Mixed Voices, unless otherwise stated) 


CHRISTMAS 


13,351 Hymn of Peace and Good-Will MIXED VOICES E Solo “ee 
(Mixed) 2) ..)..o5. ott Aoeee ee $0.20 ‘ Solo | Octayo No. Voices Price | Octavo No. Voices 
14.192 hie. is the Lang Where Hate Octavo No. Voices Price STEVENSON, FREDERICK _-, PRAETORIUS, MICHAHL 
" “Should Die (Mixed)...... 15 istoT These’ the nbeley oe oe nee a: eet $0 12,507 Maney). take ee 30.10 
5 estes en 7 ear e ells o TOSeTRER SM ci auhip wetness 16 - 9 part...... AO 
HADLEY, HENRY Christmas’ Sora. 2) ear A $0.15 STOUGHTON, R. SPAULDING 14,215 The merry bells are ring- : 
13,488 Song of the Marching Men 14.041, DARNES. EDWARD SHIPPEN 13,433 ao on the listening ear i ah (Arr, Manney). 2 
; Saye ,041 Mary kept all_ these OL MING ayes ieee sere « A hZ fe DARE ee sie) 
alt gteiixed) peers oak to mc pies tue -20 things ......... Sm Bare is VINCHNT, CHARLES Sei REGER, MAX 
13,589 Song of the Marching Men BORNSCHBIN, FRANZ C. 10,456 There were shepherds... S 15 | 13,858 The Virgin's _ slumber 
(Men's)... bee ee ae ee 20 14,196 Glad tidings of great joy..S.B. .15 eee VORIS, W. 2 ‘ ae (Arr. Beckers). 3 
shee UO bl fen’s).: .20 CANDLYN, T. FREDERICK H. ” oday 0 ossom TET ATTALT Wor : 
Ae te Oneonguera Die Cee ae 14,199 A Christmas Lullaby... S | 15 Jesse's stem ........05 See eee RCHINDERR, KURT (Arranger) 
MANNEY, CHARLES FONTEYN 14,314 The Son of Mary.....- os WEST, JOHN B. 13,304 The Adoration of the 
13,382 Shout Aloud in ‘Triumph 14,518 pare came three kings. 15 12,831 A es 2 oul, Oo te SOR LE, eee 
(Mixed); auc de sciee Gee 15 FORSYTH, CECIL aughter of Zion...... : 14.195 The Ch 
2° Ushxks 9 4 i t-chil 
13,423 Shout Aloud In Triumph 13,849 Pike Heyes a ES “12 MEN’S VOICES : (Caer. Nevins Scan 
(Men's): soe ee ee 12 1Farale (Le Barnes) se ADAM, ADOLPHE ; 
= t I SEER ray 12,369 Christmas Song, O holy CAROLS 
NEVIN, GEORGE B. bars Cae a are (Arranger) night (Arr. Harris).... T  .16 |] 13,691 Six Old French Christmas 
13,657 Rest Ye in Peace, Ye Flanders 13 a i pee Me on GRIGGS, WILLIAM H. Carols (First set). (Arr. 
Deads(Meénis)" Aces eee: 10 Aileen: e Mountain 15 11,315 Beer dwelt - old Ju- Manney). .: «oxic cee nee 
Pr eS eg Me TABS a ONT 2 dea (Arr. Lichter)..... 15 13,692 Six Old French Christmas 
12,377 Have, Aad tone neous 10H apes GRUBER, FRANZ de Carols (Second set). Arr. 
Ee < ie ere eke : ; oly night, peacefu Manney) <<c .0 oe oeeeeee 
THANKSGIVING 14,519 Se ea pees night (Arr, Becker).... 10 13,052 Ten Christmas Carols and 
eininewcre tem Ginsoneye ristmas z inane HAYWARD, (CMPINS Hymns .. ic. 
ARNBY, _-. Cans Bi etade ele tne a ,198 Be glad and rejoice, O 12,703 Ten Traditional Carols... 
41 0 Lord, How Manifold Are Thy | | TH5T5 carol of the 6th Cee Daughter of Zion (Arr. OPERETTAS 
Yorks IXCO)) Wet aeeieleretetle «i : 5 Cunt seciategeo.e Apes 15 
9,957 ea Go Spee Toy GEVAERT, FA Seed Fears. “een irovered. so 
’ Mize : 3 15 Per VAERT, F. A. ‘ie 12,666 Arise, shine (Arr. COVEREG! fin. areas tenes tees . 
(Mixed) . sees sete eee eeee : 13,340 The Sleep of the Child Nevin) B. .15 | Zmerson, L. O.—King Winter..... . 
SCHNECKER, P. A. Jestiaen 2: ht. eee 10 MANNEY, CIARLES: RONTBEN Lewis, Leo R.—Caught Napping.... 
9.941 To Th ) irtearhe HANDEL-VORIS 13,914 Ten traditional Carols Lewis, Leo k.—Jingle Bells........ 
A oO ee, C Lord, Our Hearts 14.509 The Lord’s Prayer 3 é + a 
We iRaise. (Mixed).......... 15 oe (Adapted? tor the rp aa: RO tat eae ais 15 CANTATAS 
SIMPER, CALEB toral Symphony” from 13,762 Let_us now go even un- Ekman, Linde, ond 
; F et The Messiah)... eee 10 Phlehom, eee 2 ativity, CME hs Qo pe a 
10,887 The Lord is Loving Unto Every x LEMONT, ate W. ; 14.194 Bate t ee steely T 1 Manney, Charles F.—Manger Throne 
Man (Mixed) iia cmemci ta as 1163 , urst of heavy Matti J. +8 H D. 
& = ; 4 Voi 14,125 Glory to God. on High enly Jmusic’s see 10 Ms wine, tithe - and H. A.—Day- 
hi mapas ESN aR ELE aS SS JA, & Dy duet, 15 READING-NOVELLO Weene, Tbe: ee 
of anksgiving (Mixed).... .15 MANNEY, Marere ls FONTEYN 12,704 Oh come, all ye faithful No Gen Ro Aa eaten ew ee ‘S 
SPENCE, WILLIAM R. 11,567 Sing O heavens ppaeste Widelis)  (Arri | a5 Voices). -< baer 
5 Il Magni : 8. & B: duet, B. 16 vider), 7; aiceeee eee : ees) Oe cnc : 
TONEE (gitred) se tett se eee ae MATTHEWS, H. ALPXANDER gor REGER, MAX Nevin. Geo. B-—Inearnation. (Aien's 
MIX€G) «we eee eens tee eeee . MATTHEWS. J. SEBASTIAN 14,321 The Virgin’s slumber 5 Voices) pb ae RR 
STEANE, BRUCE 14,236 As blooms the rose.... SS a5} song (Arr. Schweigers) . -15 | Reed, William—Message of the An- 
13.625 I Will. Always Give Thanks NAGLE, WILLIAM S. yates SIMEER, CALEB geld) snk. edit 
(Mixed im’ cate tani adie Bees ts) 14,441 The King of Kings..... 15 Sangli wBothlehen (Ate. Schnecker, P. A.—Hope of the World 
ES JOHN E 14,420 When Christ was born Nevin) 3 T 15 Nehnecker, P. A.—Hope of the World 
WEST, JOHN E. of Mary free (A cappella) 15 VINCENT, CHARLES — ae (Women’s Voices) J..2.0.se0e8 
14,302 The Woods and Every Sweet- NEVIN, GEORGE B. 101G80. There were!) Shepherds Spence, Wm. R.—Story of Bethlehem 
smelling Tree (Mixed) ..... 12 13,335 Sing and rejoice....... 12 : (Arr. Nevin) .. e ot ee t2.] Wooler, Alfred—Birth’ of (aes 
PERGOLESI, G. B. : PIANO 
= Rae ip : MEN’ 
14,507 Glory to God in the = Rene ADOT on Austin, Robert B.—Adeste Fideles. . 
ADVENT PRABTORIUS, MICHAEL : 12,225 7 nee night (Arr. Ry- meet aA aA uid ? 
TICK RCE W 13,993 The merry bells are der) 3 part........... -16 “anz—E 
CHADWICK, GHORGH W. ringhigy ee Taney : 10 CORRNE, LOUIS ADOLPHE OE 
11,061 Teach Me, O Lord (Mixed).... .20 READING, JOHN 13,564 uae prac yee Angels 1 | Heins, Carl—Christmas eve......-. 
7 4 16 O come, all ye faithful BRE: DEL ys! oh oresetat “1 
eel pe Ee cath (Adeste” Fidelis) CONANT, GRACE WILBUR SONGS 
¥ o! Everyone That Thirsteth Ss. A. & T. trio and solos; 10,639 O little town of Bethle- Adam, Adolphe—O nem High, Eh; 
(Mixed) Eiiing. vse aeasaia ra tia) T. & B. duet .12 Gnu Pe Sarat A 5 night; 225,501 ate nee eit b 
‘ERS aS REGER, MAX 
ROGERS, -JaMans Hi. ; 18:888/'The _ virein's, celamber 12,682 Holy night (Arr. Ryder) , | Bartlett, J. C.—Sleep, my Med., 
11,936 In the Last Days It Shall Come * song (Arr. Mack)..... 12 tes 3 part ...... paeoeron 12 JESU side ha. e ele siete Re Db isis ante 
£0) Passes NEES) iS s sent etanen ane 15 RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF, N. A. 12,6883 Holy night (Arr. Ryder) Beach, Mrs. H. H. A— Wit gh € 
SIMPER, CALEB 12,848 Russian carol. (Arr. ay “OHAREDS FONTRYN Baar Monee mers 
10,041 If We Believe That Jesus Died Sas ee T nd lb 13,755 Six traditional carols Busch, Carl—O holy night 
(Mixed) 2+ -2+eeeseeeseeee Ue, 18 d0NeTne Adatuuen or eae MARZO. EDUARDO. oe (Violin or ’celle a ae 
STEVENSON, FREDERICK "Shepherds (Bight part) 15 | 14,139 While Shepherd's wateh- One Chostnaste ae Med. Be 
12,418 Harken Unto Me (Mixed).... 16 n ann SUMEER, CALEB ed er flocks by night. Gruber, Franz—H 0 1 y 
Se i 9,920 Break forth into joy..S.orT. .12 Smipatiey. cee lareees S.A. .15 night, peaceful night. . ¥ Meds, Cae 
SULLIVAN, ARTHUR SPENCH, WILLIAM R. NEV IN, GEORGE B. McCollin, Frances—Sleep, Med. high, 
316 Harken Unto Me, My People 11,710 Beneath the stars on — - 13,763 Bee and rejoice. 3 Holy Babe... ss .naem Gin ve sree 
(Mixed) 0 cei ein ued eet 12 emer Bethlehem s plain...... Sys LS") eee atta te et ceetant clerks wa iS 12] Reger, Maa—virgin’s High, G; 
WOODWARD. H. H 10,884 The Ilush of night hath A PERILIIOU; A. slumber song ......++: med. high, —— 
é » H, A. fallen ........ poneon s LS, 3,014 The Virgin at the Man- F; med., Bb- 
11,459 The Splendors of Thy Glory, .14,526 A lowly stable in Beth- ger (Arr. Harris). 3 Rogers, James H,—Shep- 
Lord: (Mixéd) Gas eweiot a 19 : lehéni? -<..7., 1 ake cen at RE as Pils wiles ieee mi be herds in Judea........ Med, D.Jag 


SACRED CHORAL COLLECTIONS FOR GENERAL USE 
THE MESSIAH UNISON AND TWO PART ANTHEM COLLECTIONS 


SACRED CANTAT 


Junior Intermediate Anthem Book. Rey. EF. Twenty Unison Anthems for Junior Choirs. : 
by His Blampakcnite’ ic coeas teh sae coves ces 8LO00F 0 Be 8 Barnes xen cus. odallioetie eee amen OGRe for , oa 
HANDEL SACRED COLLECTIONS FOR MIXED VOICES CHRISTMAS an 
Easy Anthems. L. O. Emerson............. 1.00 Pooler Anthems for General Use. H. Lich- GENERAL USE 
} eee Anthems with Simple Solos. C, H. nae fe a so eh rd La ee ee ee * 75 ; 
WLOTSE ccecceecesesncosssece eerece ee eeesee 2! é appella orus 00 ristiansen anc i 
PERCY patches ra api (Sacred and Secular) “Ouse foes cables « 1.00 THE DAYSPRI 
P SACRED PART SONG COLLECTIONS FOR MEN’S AND BOYS’ VOICES by 
Mus. Doc. Sabbath Male Choir, The. J. H. Tenny and Standard Anthems for Men’s Volvos. Bd. by J. SEBASTIAN nace : 
A, S.-Maptinyatis a aie «Gs ttaainlh ardeeaee 1.00 G By Nevin. 2... eee cece eee eee e ee eee - 1.50 : 
Price, $1.25 SACRED PART SONG COLLECTIONS FOR WOMEN’S VOICES 
Twenty Baerat Two-Part Songs for Women’s Twenty Sacred Trios for Women’s MA 
Voices. C. C. Chapman...s....s.06 eric .75 C. C.. Chapman. ..... 2.202 eccees Be ate 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Inc., 359 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachus 
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REAL ECONOMY — USING “WHOLE WORLD” PIANO COLLECTIONS 


The collections of piano music in the ‘‘Whole World” Series not only cover all 
grades of difficulty, but also all kinds and classes of music, so that they may be 
utilized for either teaching, recital or recreative purposes. 
Teachers and music lovers in general will find these books both 
useful and convenient, while the economy of 
purchasing standard piano music in this form 
cannot fail to make itself immedi- 
ately apparent. 


on 


CHILDRENS 
PIANO PIECES ~ 
THE WHOLE WORLD PLAYS 


The postpaid price of 
the books illustrated is 
$1.25 each, except 


she ‘‘Whole 

f World’? Series 

Yalso contains collections for 

) voice, violin, organ, saxophone, 

yetc., and every teacher or music lover should 
have a copy of the new complete catalogue, con- 

taining the titles, descriptions and contents of all books. We will 


i 
a it free of charge to any reader of the ““Etude’”’ residing in the 


WAAR woRee tm 


©*~ RECITAL “Se 
PIANO PIECES ‘ 
| THE WHOLE WORLD 
7. PLAYS . 


CONTAL 


“Concert Piano Pieces” 
the price of which is 
$3.00. 


FORTY=S' 


NING: F 
[MODERN PIANO COMPOSITION 


CONCERT PIANO PIECES 


THE WHOLE WORLD PLAYS 


United States. |The books in this Series can be procured at all music and book 
Stores in the United States. 


. THESE BOOKS ARE NOT FOR SALE IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


e APPLETON AND COMPANY 29-35 West 32nd Street, New York 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


~ SONGS 


Established as Standard Vocal Numbers Rae ciency oe Se aaa 


Through Constant Use by Many Singers and session of the Juilliard Summer 
Voice Teachers Everywhere. ‘ School. In her courses, and in her 


demonstration classes, Miss Nash 
A FEW ESPECIAL FAVORITES used her new book, “FINDING,” 


The brilliant singing Will o’ the Wisp ..................-- Price, 60c T with striking results. (Miss Nash 
qualities and the ex- High Voice, Range c to g (Optional b flat) has been reengaged to give similar 
cellence of the ac- poway Clee mages’ |&- #0) DC Optional, Fy courses al the regular winter session 

companiments of the Yesterday and Today ................. Price, 50c T 2 / eee 
humerous successful High Voice, Range E to a flat (Optional c) of the Institute of Musical Art of the 
Boroietsang: have Low Voice, Range b to E flat (Optional g) Juilliard School.) 
made them great fa) Come Down, Laughing Streamlet ....... Price, 60c T 
aiiae for the climax eet ee Range E to ee Voice, ued b to 
b kate: obin, Robin, Sing Me a Song ......... rice, 60c aes ~ : ; ; 
eaeae recitals High Voice, Ranse E fat eel cat Bows Vores Rance In “Finding,” unlike many beginner's books, the pupil does not 
i ie ; have to guess whether piano tone is produced by blowing, striking, 
ares Not a Sects) OPPS Bee ne aa or bowing the instrument! In “Finding” the approach is based 
I —. . . s - 
en a Fee ae repaid : s squarely on the physical nature of the piano. The pupil learns 
Bitar abd iMate res. .ceck ooh co te Price, 50c R not merely where certain keys are, how long to hold them, which 
J A Song of Steel wash voice, Range F to a—Low Voice, Range o sharp fingers to use—bult also 
A Pr., 60c T to 


Range g to E 
flat 


Lorraine, Lor- 
raine, Lorree 


AGP lower Of memory. >. 880 en as oe Price, 60c T 
High Voice, Range E flat to a flat—Low Voice, Range 
b to E 


AGE IN. SS - . ae SP oeies Sere Price, 40c 


Where all the keys are; 

How they sound; 

How they are written; 

How to play each one; : 
How to choose which finger to use; 


Pr., 60c T High Voice, Range d flat to a flat—Low Voice, Range 
Range c to F b flat to F 
My Open Fire fobtar Weel. en ie aie ee een andes 2. Price, (50c0 1 
High Voice, Range E flat to g—Low Voice, Range c flat 
Ex GOe T to flat 


How to get from one part of the 
piano to another. 


There are solos, duets, rote pieces, writing lessons, and 
innumerable practical and novel devices for the develop- 
ment of pianistic musicianship. 


Range b flat - 
to E flat Madcap October ........:..-.-- Br ia Price, 60c T 
High Voice, Range d to b—Low Voice, Range b flat to g 


Don’t give another lesson until you’ve looked at “Finding.” 


Send a Postal Your local dealer has it. 


Pe conse THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


SONG GEMS’—Free 1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 


_ to Singers and Voice 
Teachers. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


G. SCHIRMER 


3 East 43rd Street lncorpersted 


New York, N. Y. 
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AUGUSTA COTTLOW— 


ARMAND CRABBE—B. 


B. in Shelbyville, Ill. April 23, 1884, Brussels, 
Pianist, Pupil of Carl Belgium. Baritone, Has 
Wolfsohn, Boise and Buso- 3ung in principal capitals of 
ni. Chicago debut at 10. world, Manh. Op. Co., N. 
Tours of U..S. and Europe. Y., 1908-10, and Chicago 
Lives in Tivoli, N. Y. Op. Co., 1910-11. 


| 


JOHAN CESAR CUI—B. Jan. 18, 
Apr. 9, 1: 1835, Vilna, Russia; d. 
Prus . Mar. 14, 1918. Russian 
Com, of church music. composer and writer. Chief- 
Organist in Berlin from ly -taught. Comp. 8 
1622. Composed Now Thank operas. Well-known for his 


We All Our God. Orientale. 


JOHN CURWEN—B. Nov. 


HENRY STEPHEN CUT- 


14, 1816, Heckmondwike, LER—B. Oct. 13, 1825, Bos- 
Yorks, Eng.; d. May 26, ton; d. in 1902. Organist. 
1880. Founder of Tonic Sol- Ed. in Germany Org. in 


Boston, N. Y., and Phila- 
delphia. Comp. The Son of 
God Goes Forth to War. 


Wa method of teaching sing- 
ing. Author of many books 
on mus. subjects. 


JOSE VIANNA DA FRANK DAMROSCH — 


MOTTA—B. St. Thomas B. June 22, 1859, Breslau, 
Isle, Cent. Africa, 1868. Germany. Educator. Mus. 
Pianist and composer. D., Yale, 1904. Cond. : 


Y. Oratorio Soc. 1898-1912. 
Dir., Institute of Musical 
Art., N. Y., since 1905. 


Pupil of Scharwenka, 
and Bulow. Dir., 
Cons., Portugal. 


HART PEASE DANK 


HOLLIS 


DANN—B. May 
—B. Apr. 6, 1834, New 1, 1861, Canton, Pa. Edu- 
Haven, Conn.; d. Noy. 20, cator and conductor. Stud. 
1903. Comr r Chureh in Rochester and_ Boston. 
singer in Ch o and New Pre M. S. N. C., 1920. 
York. Comp. Silver Threads Dept. ‘of Music Edn., N. 
among the Gold. Y. Univ., since 1925. 


CLARA NOVELLO 


DAVIES — Distinguished 
vocal teacher and choral di- 


KARL DAVIDOV — B. 
Mar. 17, 1838, Goldingen, 


Russia; d., Feb, 15, 1889. 


Renowned cellist and com- rector. Prize-winner, Na- 
poser. Prof., Leipzig Cons. tional Eisteddfod, Wales. 
Dir. St. Petersburg Cons., Mother of Ivor Novello, 
1876-86, Now teaching in N, Y, 


THE ETUDE HistoRIcAL 
MusicAL PortTRAIT SERIES 


An Alphabetical Serial Collection of 
THE WORLD'S BEST KNOWN MUSICIANS 


This series will be continued alphabetically until the entire history of music is adequately covered. 
Start making a collection now. Nothing like this has ever hitherto been issued. 

Etude readers desiring additional copies of this page and pages previously published are referred 
to the directions for securing them in the Publisher's Monthly Letter. 
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JULIA CULP—B. in Gro- JOHN GRINNELL CUM- WILLIAM HAYMAN PEARL G. CURRAN—B. 
ningen, Holland, Mezzo- MINGS—B, in Centerville, CUMMINGS—B. Aug. 22, in Denver, Colo. Composer. 
soprano. Stud. in Amster- Mich. Organist, teacher and 1831, Sidbury, Devon, Eng- Practically self-taught. Lives 
dam and Berlin. N. Y. De- composer. Stud. in Boston, land; d. June 6, 1915. Sing- in Pelham Heights, N. J. 
but 1913. Tours of Europe, Chicago and Berlin. Re- er, composer, teacher. Vis- Widely-known for her songs, 
U. S. and Canada. Lives sides in Saginaw, Mich. ited U. S. in 1971. Comp. Dawn, Life and Rain. 
in Berlin. Comp. Moon Magic. cantata “‘The Fairy King.” > 


NICOLAS DALAYRAC— 
B. June 13, 1753, Muret, 
Haute-Garonne; d. Nov. 27, 
1809. French dramatie com- 
poser. Wrote 80 operas and 
operettas which were popu- 
lar in Paris. 


“CZERWON- 


KARL CZERNY—B. Feb. 
20, 1791, Vienna; d. July 
15, 1857. Pianist, teacher 
and composer, Taught by 
Beethoven. Teacher of Liszt 
and Thalberg. “ Best-known 


BENJAMIN CUTTER— 
B. Sept. 6, 1857, Woburn, 
Mass.; d. May 10, 1910. 
Violinist and composer. Ed. 
in Boston and abroad. Prof., 
New Eng. Cons. Wrote 
“Exercises in Harmony.’’ 


RICHARD 
KY—B. May 23, 1886, 
Birnbaum, Germany, Véio- 
linist, conductor and com- 
poser. Pupil of Zajiec and 


Joachim. Head, violin dept., 
Bush Cons., 


Chicago, 


for his piano studies, 


LEOPOLD DAMROSCH WILLIAM ENRY 


WALTER DAMROSCH CHARLES DANCLA — 
—B. Oct. 22, 1832, Posen, —B. Jan. 30, 1862, Bres- DANA—B. June 10, 1846, B. Dec. 19, 1818, 
Prussia; d. Feb. 15, 1885, lau, Germany. Conductor Warren, Ohio; d. Feb. 17, mneres-de-Bigorre; d. 
in N. Y. Composer, vio- and composer. Mus. D., 1916. Composer and teach- 8, 1907. Violinist 
linist and conductor. Columbia Univ., 1914. Dir. er. Stud. in Berlin and composer. Prof., Paris 
Founder, N. Y. Oratorio N. Y. Sym. Orch. until London. Founded Dana’s Cons., 1857. Wrote a vio- 
So., 1874; Symphony So- 1927. Comp. opera ‘‘Cyrano Mus. Inst., Warren, Ohio, lin method and numerous 
ciety, 1878. de Bergerac.’’ pieces. 


| 
: 


ARANYI—B. 


IVAN D’ARCHAMBEAU 


ALEXANDER S. 


LOUIS-C LAUDE DAR- 


DAQUIN—B. July 4, 1694, in Hungary. Violinist. ~-R. near Liége, Belgium. GOMIJSKY—B. Feb. 14, 
Paris; d. June 15, 1772. Pupil of Jeno Hubay. De- Cellist. Pupil of Hugo 18138, Toula, Russia; d. 
Clavecinist and composer. but in Vienna at 13. Tours Becker, Frankfort. Mem- Jan. 17, 1869. Pianist and 
Organist, Chapel Royal, of Europe and U. §8., ap- ber of Flonzaley Quartet composer. Ed. in St. 
from 1739 until his death. pearing with major or- from its formation in 1903, Petersburg. His opera 
Composed Le Coucou. chestras. Lives in London. Lives in N. Y. “Russalka” prod. in 1856, 
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DAVID FFRANGCON SIR HENRY WALFORD CARLYLE DAVIS —B. DAVID DAVIS—B. May 
DAVIES—B, Dee. 11, 1856, DAVIES—B. Sept. 6, 1869, in Cincinnati, Ohio. Pi- 8, 1855, near ‘Talsarn, 
Bethesda, Carnavonshire, Oswestry, Eng. Organist anist, composer and teach- South Wales, Tenor. Pupil 
Wales; d. April 5, 1918. and composer, Mus, Dir., er. Stud. at Cincinnati of Joseph Parry. Teacher 
Baritone. Ed, at Oxford. Univ. of Wales, since 1919. Coll. of Music and Har- of voice and choral con- 
Oratorio — singer. Wrote Comp. oratorios and choral vard Univ. Has composed ductor, Cincinnati, Ohid, 

“Singing of the Future.’’ suites, songs and plano pieces, since 1885, 


MENTOR CROSSE—B. 
Sept. 14, 1866, Dunedin, 
New Zealand. Pianist, com- 


poser and educator. Stud, 
in Germany. Settled in 
Minneapolis, 1893. Has 


toured widely as pianist. 


LOUIS WOODSON CUR- 
TIS—B. in San Jose, Calif. 
Composer and teacher. Dir. 


of school music, Los An- 
geles. Comp. operetta, ‘Joan 
of the Nancy Lee.’’ 


ce : 4 

HELEN DALLAM—B. in 
Illinois. Violinist, teacher 
and composer. Well-known 
for her piano and _ violin 
pieces for children. Now 
teaching in Chicago. | 


CHARLES E. DANCY— 
B. in Columbus, Miss. 
Pianist, composer and teach- 
er, Taught in_ Dallas, 
Texas, and New York City. 
Comp. of piano teaching 
pieces. 


FELICIEN DAVID—B, 
May 13, 1810, Cadenet, 
Vaucluse; d. Aug, 29, 1876, 
French composer. Ed. in 
Paris. Comp. opera, ‘Lalla 
Rookh,’’ and symphonic ode, 
“Le Desert.” 


4 


FAY SIMMONS DAVIS 
—B. in Cambridge, Mass, 
Pianist, teacher and com- 
poser, Pupil of S. P. 
Warren and Edward Maec- 
Dowell. Anthems. Lives in 
Glen Ridge, N. J. 


FREDERICK J. ¢ 
WEST—B, Noy, 80, 

London. Editor and 
Ed. in London and 
Has written books on- 
and musicians. ; 


NATALIE CURT 
in N. Y.; d. Oct, 

Lecturer and writer, 
N. Y. and _ Europ 
made extensive st 
music of Amer. India 
Negro. 


i 
CHARLES DAL 
—B. Dec. 31, 1871, 8 
France, Operatic tend 
pil of Dauphin. M 
Opera Co., N. ¥ 
10; Chicago Opera Co, 

1910, 


MABEL WH El 
DANIELS—B. in § 
scott, Mass. C 
Grad., Radcliffe 
1900. Stud. in 
Lives in Boston. 
vocal and 
compositions. 


FERDINAND | 
B. 3 


burg; 

Violinist. 

and Hauptmat 
Leipzig Cons., 1 
“Violin School.’ 


GROVER 
DAVIS—B. Ap 
Kent, Ohio. Pian) 
er and lecturer, ¢ 
Coll. of Music. 


15 Ae Or 
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Music, the Sunshine of Prosperity 


HE cover of THE ErupE Music Macazine for this month 
presents allegorically a great truth, which is unfortunately 
recognized adequately by far too few people. Many 

are asking how it has been possible at this period of world 
progress for such vast numbers of citizens to become victims 
of the fearful economic crisis through which we have passed. 
They fail to cast their eyes back through the black days of 
history to envision the interminable millions who have been 
obliterated through ignorance of natural forces and the absence 
of an educational training in the control and application of 
those forces. Even at this hour, 
myriads have been wiped out dur- 
ing the past decade in the relatively 
uneducated. Far East. 


The gifts of education to the 
world are colossal, in comparison 
with what mankind has paid for 
education. Famine and disease, still 
hideous enemies of the human race 
in many parts of the world, have 
been combated by education, with 
results almost miraculous. Poverty, 
crime and war—still giant enemies 
of the human race—fabulous Go- 
liaths facing the valiant David of 
education—will succumb by de- 
grees. Kingdoms come and king- 
doms go, but the task of education 
is interminable. Emperors, dic- 
tators and presidents are temporary 
marionettes of history. Education 
marches with the ages, and edu- 
cators, not rulers, are the real mas- 
ters of civilization. Cast upon a 
planet so infinitesimally small in 
relation to the boundless oceans 
of stars that the very thought 
staggers the imagination, each edu- 
cator in his time is permitted to 
work only a few seconds, measured 
by the chronometer of eternity; but 
all do their part in this, the noblest 
of all callings. 


With the opening of the fall season, our American edu- 
cational system, the most extensive and the most richly sup- 
ported in history, is again set into activity. From kinder- 
garten to university, from the little red school house to the 
hundred million dollar plant, from the intensive work of the 
studio of the private teacher to the mass administration of 
huge classes—the rhythm of learning is once again set into 
motion. The responsibility for our future security and pros- 
perity rests far more upon the successful operation of this 
ever-changing and constantly improving system than upon any- 
thing that could happen upon the day of the presidential 
election next month. 


. 


Gradually education has become broader, more rational 
and more human in its methods. Psychology, biology and 
sociology have reformed its ideals and practices. * These and 
other sciences have literally dynamited the superstitions and 


DEPRESSION 


The singing of Farinelli (Carlo Broschi) cured the 
depression of the King of Spain and was rewarded with 
a salary of one hundred thousand dollars a year. 


stupidities of older civilizations and opened new worlds, pro- 
viding means for the support of millions. The advance of 
these sciences, particularly the study of human behavior and 
relationships, has contributed far’ more to the promotion of 
productivity in every calling than any other force. Chemistry, 
engineering, agriculture, commerce, law, journalism, literature, 
painting, music and a hundred collateral avenues of advance, 
all these are arteries of education. On one hand the tastes and 
the demands of the consumer are being trained to require better 
and better things; while on the other hand the ‘worker is 
being trained to command nature 
and industry to provide these. 
With the tremendous natural in- 
crease in population, the multi 
plication of machinery and the im- 
provement in means of communica 
tion, the importance of the arts in 
their office in elevating taste and 
creating new, wholesome appetites, 
as well as the means for the profit- 
able employment of leisure, have a 
new meaning in the scheme of mod- 
ern civilization. 


One of the significant advances 
has been the wide recognition of 
the importance of music and the 
elevation of its position in the gen- 
eral educational scheme. Progress 
in this connection, in America, dur- 
ing the past fifty years, has been 
greater than that made at any other 
period in the history of the world. 
THE Erupe Music Macazine has 
continually pointed out as one of its 
natural journalistic functions the 
great possible potentiality of 
music and music education in the 
restoration of prosperity. Music, 
properly administered, stimulates 
faith, courage, energy and action. 
Down through the ages it has been 
used innumerable times to combat 
melancholy, gloom and despair. As 
David ministered to Saul, as Farinelli ministered to King Philip 
V of Spain, so the musicians of America are now devoting their 
best efforts in the application of music to the great practical 
problems of the day. Farinelli received the fantastic annual salary 
of 50,000 francs in 1736 (about $100,000 in 1932 money 
values), for curing the mental depression of King Philip. The 
king had not smiled for years, but the beauty of Farinelli’s 
famous voice turned his gloom and melancholia to cheer. * Per- 
haps one hundred thousand dollars a year was a fair price for 
saving a kingdom. Can we possibly spend too much in these 
reconstruction days, in using music to dispel the fear which 
played such a tragic réle in our recent depression? 


BANISHED 


If prosperity is the fruit of education, music is the sun- 
shine of prosperity. Its adoption in our public schools, private 
schools and colleges is the most encouraging indication of the 
stability of the musician’s future position. 
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A Criumphant Prospect 
“©Ghe Spirit of 1932” 


Ts HE SPIRIT OF 1932 plan proposed in the September 

ETUDE is meeting with nationwide acclaim. It suggested 
that during one week in October the eighteen thousand school 
bands should march daily through the business districts of our 
American cities, playing thrilling, fear-dispelling, activating 
music—music designed to put new courage and new determina- 
tion in the mind and heart of the average man whose spirit 
has suffered through the strain of the great Depression—now 
happily passing. 

Foremost men in all parts of the country have emphatically 
endorsed the plan. In the West and Middle West it has 
“caught on” like wildfire. 

Mr. C. M. Tremaine and Mr. Kenneth Clark of the 
National Bureau for the Advancement of Music at once en- 
thusiastically agreed to promote the plan and have put the 
machinery of this far-reaching organization behind the project. 
Mr. Tremaine made the valuable suggestion that the bands be 
accompanied by other young people, carrying lively, business- 
stimulating slogans on placards. We have therefore created the 
following slogans, to which may be added others locally: 


Invincible Youth—Our Guarantee of Tomorrow! 


* * * 


Wake Up! "Business Has! 


Howdy, Prosperity! Step Right In 
Spend i 
Dynamite the Moen me with Courage . 
Gangway! Good Times Arriving! 


Kan the Kicker 


* * * 


America’s Future Citizens Have Not Lost Faith 


* * * 


Good Cheer is the Herald of Good Business 


March Forward—Not Backward! 


Progress is Ahead—Not Behind! 


* 


The Heart of Prosperity is Good Cheer 
The Sun Rises ay Morning 
Nothing Succeeds Without Enthusiasm! 
Good Luck is the Child of Action 
You Look after Today: Well Take Care of Tomorrow! 
Prosperity is the Fruit of W. ork and Education 


Think Right! Work Right! 
Don’t Worry and We'll Be All Right! 


You Can’t Conquer with a Rubber Backbone 


* * * 


Keep in Step or Get Stepped on 


Trade Revival= Courage + Work + Cheerfulness— 
Gloom—Talk 
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Better Bands—Better Business 


* * * 


Music Study Exalts Life 


Music Builds Enthusiasm! 
Enthusiasm Builds Success! 
Use Music to Blast Gloom 


* * * 


Ever Whistle to Keep Up Courage? 


Sa Be 


The noted publicist and leader, Victor Murdock, in The 
Wichita Eagle hails the plan with the greatest enthusiasm, in 


a two column, front page article. 
Joseph E. Maddy, the noted leader of the band and or- 


' chestra movement in school work, has just wired us: 


“Endorse heartily the plan in your editorial. Think 
it would be of great value in promoting music this 
coming year and will do all I can to assist you in 
the good work.” 


Edwin Franko Goldman, the noted band conductor, writes: 


“Am heartily in sympathy with your plan for a great 
nationwide musical patriotic festival to be held during 
the first week of October. Music is needed now 
more than ever, and I feel sure that it can do more to 
raise the spirits of the people than anything else.” 


A. R. McAllister, director of National Prize Winning 
Bands, and President of the National School Band Association, 
writes: 


“IT certainly want to endorse enthusiastically the 
idea you propose, as I have long believed in the 
almost unlimited possibilities for good of the march- 
ing band. First, because it goes to its audience and 
thereby carries its message to thousands who other- 
wise would not receive it. Second, a marching band, 
composed of young Americans confident in their 
ability to achieve any desire, is typical of the pioneer 
American fearlessness which is their heritage; and to 
me it represents a challenge to present leaders to do 
something definite to improve conditions. 

“During the war a general stated that a certain band 
was worth a million dollars to its regiment. This 
band has still retained that name, the “Million Dollar 
Band.’ It was worth that much to its regiment, 
and so is every high school band worth that much to 
its community, and much more, providing the com- 
munity follows such a suggestion as yours, and utilizes 
it to the best advantage in this crisis. Every young 
American loves a good scrap and knows he can win, 
America is a young country. There are no old 
Americans. All we need to do is to start the fight in 
the right way and there can be but one result.” 


Herbert L. Clarke, eminent cornetist and director of the 
Municipal Band of Long Beach (California), writes: 


“Am heartily in favor of your ‘Antidote for De- 
pression’ expressed by “The Spirit of Nineteen Thirty- 
Two.’ Shall devote a special day during the week 
of October 3rd, with concerts dedicated to “The Spirit 
of Nineteen Thirty-Two,’ with ringing patriotic music, 


(Continued on page 742) 
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Leschetizky Days 


By the Eminent Russian Pianist and Geacher 


Marx Hamsourc 


Mr. Mark Hambourg, who for years has been 
a valued friend of THe Etupre and who has en- 
riched its pages with many very interesting 
articles, has just completed his autobiography, 
“From Piano to Forte,’ which has been pub- 
lished by Cassell and Company, Ltd., of London. 
This is unquestionably one of the most interest- 
ing books of ‘contemporary biography. In addi- 
ton to his musical gifts and splendid training, 
Mr. Hambourg has a natural and most unusual 
instinct for writing. In the course of this work 
he reveals with. characteristic frankness, hun- 


Very few virtuost have traveled so actively 
and: so incessantly as Mr. Hambourg. The de- 
mand for_his services has been so extensive that 
he has visited many art centers which the average 
virtuoso never sees. Of these he has written in 
a thoroughly candid but very sprightly manner, 
certain to fascinate all readers. More than this, 
there is a side to this book which is most in- 
formative and therefore very stimulating tothe 
biano student. With Mr. Hambourg’s permis- 
sion we have made extracts from his chapter 
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music lover. 


MARK HAMBOURG AND THEODORE LESCHETIZKY 


] ARRIVED in Vienna in November, 
1891, escorted by my faithful father, 
and we took up our quarters at the Hotel 
Zur Goldenen Ente—‘The Golden Duck.” 
We felt rather forlorn, as we neither of us 
spoke a word of German, and our broken 
English did not advance us much further 
than our voluble Russian. 

As soon as possible we betook ourselves 
to Professor Leschetizky’s house in the 
Carl Ludwig Strasse, which was far out 
at the extreme limits of the town. When 
we reached the house which was to be 
the haven of my artistic aspirations for 
the next three years, we were received 
by that remarkable woman, Madame Essi- 
poff, who was the second in the succession 
of wives collected by the indefatigable 
Professor. Annette Essipoff was herself 
a splendid artist, and was by a long way 
the finest woman pianist of her day. Her 
reception of us was odd in the extreme. 

‘There was a scare of cholera in Vienna 
at that moment, and so in front of 
Madame Essipoff’s door was a curtain 
soaked in disinfectant, and, before being 
admitted to her, we were requested to clean 
our teeth, and wash our hands in car- 
bolic which was provided for the pur- 
pose. I must say that I felt somewhat 
Jaunted by the half-darkened room where 
the interview took place, the nervous 
though impressive woman, and the whole 
atmosphere reeking of disinfectant. How- 
ever, in spite of these adverse conditions, 
[ managed to play the Chromatic Fantasia 
md Fugue of Bach to Essipoff, with which 
she declared herself pleased. 


Too Rich a Feast 


A S PROFESSOR Leschetizky was still 
4% away on a holiday in Ischl, Essipoff 
arranged that I should study with her, 
pending his return. My father was not 
: to stay on with me in Vienna, and I 
Was left with Madame. Hardly had I 
égun work with her than Leschetizky 
‘rived, and I was sent for at once to 
ay to him. I played the Fasching- 
Schwank of Schumann, and he was de- 
hted, and said, after I had finished, 
fat I must play that very evening at a 
pper party which was taking place at 
$ house to celebrate his return to Vienna. 
Was naturally pleased, but, alas for poor 
although I got through the playing 
th éclat, the delicious Viennese dishes 
t the supper were altogether too much 
for my twelve-year-old digestion. There 
WaS no one to look after me, and I just 
ue everything I could see! I was already 
Wer-excited by the music and the novel 
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surroundings, and the cumulative effect of 
all this was that about midnight I was 
seized with violent pains and had to be put 
to bed there and then in the Professor’s 
house. Here I remained prostrate for 
some days with a sharp attack of gastritis. 
When I was better I was sent to lodge 
with a Madame Wienzkowska, an old 
spinster pupil of Leschetizky’s. She was 
one of the best Vorbereiterinnen, as those 
people were called, whom Leschetizky em- 
ployed to prepare and initiate new stu- 
dents in his technical methods. 

Madame Wienzkowska was an excellent 
teacher of the piano, but she knew nothing 
whatever about the management or care 
of young boys. The food she provided 
for her lodgers was terrible, and I shall 
never forget the general discomfort of 
her house. There were two other boys, 
also pupils of the Professor’s, staying 
there besides myself, one being Charles 
Procter, protégé of a well-known Ameri- 
can lady, Mrs. Gardner, of Boston, who 
was distinguished in the musical world as 
one of the original founders of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Charles Procter 
became later on a successful professor of 
the piano in Boston and also did well as 
a concert pianist in America. The other 
pupil who stayed with me at Wienzkow- 
ska’s was a young German called Kunz, 
but I do not think he ever came to any- 
thing in particular. As we were so badly 
fed, we used to supplement our miserable 
meals by spending our few spare kreutzers 
on horse-meat sausage which we bought 
off a second-rate butcher; they were very 
filling. One day we had the good luck 
to discover a Beer Keller where, if you 
took a glass of beer, or a cup of coffee, 
there was no extra charge for bread, or 
for the mustard which was supplied on 
every table. This was a godsend to us 
hungry boys, as we would go there, order 
a twopenny cup of coffee, eat all the 
bread we could get hold of, and cover it 
over thickly with mustard, which made a 
very palatable sandwich. We consumed 
this fiery meal for several days with suc- 
cess when unfortunately the landlord of 
the restaurant found out to his surprise 
that he could no longer keep his establish- 
ment in mustard! It was always mysteri- 
ously finished. He made extensive in- 
vestigations, and the result was that we 
were requested to cease being his guests! 


One Prank too Many 
AM AFRAID that we rendered poor 
Madame Wienzkowska’s life a pretty 
burden, and eventually we were all threat- 


dreds of episodes of striking interest to the 


upow Vieuna which deals largely with his re- 


nowned master, Theodore Leschetisky. 


ened with expulsion because, in a moment 
of special exhilaration, we took the bust 
of Beethoven which she kept on her piano 
and hid it in her bed! When she dis- 
covered the outrage she had an alarming 
fit of hysterics, partly from real fright, 
and partly from horror at the sacrilege. 
We were really getting too much out of 
hand, and Leschetizky, who was the 
kindest of men and took a fatherly in- 
terest in all his pupils, made up his mind 
that he must find some really trustworthy 
family for me where I should be properly 
fed and cared-for. In spite of my sev- 
eral years of concert tour experience, I 
was still too much of a child to be left 
to my own devices. 


Nothing could have been luckier for me 
than the choice Leschetizky made. There 
lived just over the road from his house 
some good friends of his by the name of 
Kurzweil. They were well-to-do people, 
and occupied a large and charming villa 
standing back froni the street in a fine 
garden. They were interested in every- 
thing musical, and, persuaded by their 
friendship for Leschetizky, they agreed to 
take me as a lodger and to look after my 
health and my general education. From 
the moment I entered their hospitable 
home, I was surrounded by affection, 
tender solicitude, and devoted interest in all 
that I did, and my life in Vienna became 
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from thenceforth 
times of my youth. 


one of the happiest 


Systematic Study 
M Y DAY’S work was now arranged 
with strict precision; at a quarter 
to seven I was already up and practicing, 
and during the course of each day I was 
also educated in general subjects. 

My first tutor was a young medical 
student, but I was so sensitive to the 
odor of iodoform, and other noxious re- 
minders of the operating table which 
always hung about him, that, though he 
was a good enough teacher, I could not 
learn from him. So I was provided with 
a German-Bohemian professor whose 
name was Doctor Novak. He was a very 
erudite man, and I enjoyed my work with 
him; in fact he inspired me with an affec- 
tion and respect which I have retained 


ever since. He considered that I had 
some talent for mathematics, which 
pleased me. Then I had an English 


mistress named Miss Booth, who liked 
poetry, and endeavored to teach me 
Tennyson’s “Queen of the May.” I did 
my best to learn it, but I fear with no 
great success! I do not think I had any 
disposition for Victorian poetry. 

I was taught harmony, as well as Eng- 
lish and German, and my teachers in this 
branch of music were Henryk Meltzer, 
a Polish pianist, and Emil Selling, a young 
composer of some reputation. 

During the first year that I studied with 
Leschetizky I played a new piece each 
week at the class-lessons, which took place 
on Wednesdays about five o’clock in the 
afternoon. After the class was over there 
Was a supper party which lasted well into 
the night. Invitations to Leschetizky’s 
parties were keenly sought by the nota- 
bilities of Vienna, and they were always 
crowded with interesting and distinguished 
representatives of the literary and artistic 
world of the city, whether residents or 
visitors. 

At the first class-lesson which I at- 
tended, I played Beethoven’s Sonata in 
C major, Op 2, No. 3, which I was 
obliged to learn right through from be- 
ginning to end by heart in one week. 
Leschetizky let me play it to the end 
without making a single observation, and 
then told me that I had made only one 
hundred and twenty-two mistakes! I was 
disconcerted but not discouraged. I re- 
member some time later in my student 
days that the Professor had occasion to 
play to me the Sonnambula Fantasia of 
Thalberg by heart which he said he had 
not played for fifty years. When he had 
finished he turned to me and said: 

“What do you think of it?” 


This God Never Nodded! 
6¢Q@ PLENDID!” said I, but boy-like I 
could not refrain from remarking, 
“but you made a few mistakes.’ To my 
horror he turned on me furiously and 
shouted : Bes 
“Impudent boy, did you say mistakes! 
You will please remember that as long 
as you remain my pupil, for you I must 
always be right. I cannot make any mis- 
takes!” And he thereafter refused to see 
me or give me any lesson for about a 


month, until I was reduced to despair. I. 


took great care never to let a word of 
criticism fall from my lips again. 
Leschetizky was choleric, no doubt be- 
cause he suffered from liver trouble, but 
his sense of humor often came to his 
rescue when someone irritated him be- 
yond endurance. So also his kind-hearted- 
ness, and the human sympathy with which 
he treated his pupils, made one and all 
love him sincerely. He was interested in 
every detail of their lives, and was able 
to make each one feel that in their Pro- 
fessor they possessed a real friend, almost 
a second parent, as well as a highly stimu- 
lating and understanding teacher, <A 


pianoforte lesson with him was a life ex- 
perience to those who were really able 
to understand his aims. He had a won- 
derful way of explaining details with un- 
ending care and precision, and was not 
only successful at developing facility and 
brilliance of execution in those who studied 
with him, but focused his teaching largely 
on the quality of sound to be produced. 

His pedagogy was based on the theory 
that everything played on the piano must 
be distinguished by beauty of tone, and 
must be alive with requisite expression. 
He never allowed anything to pass him 
that was dull, monotonous or harsh. As 
for his so-called system, which has been 
so much advertised, it consisted mainly in 
his studying each individual hand, as well 
as the physical build of each pupil, in 
order to discover which was the easiest 
way for each one to produce beautiful 
tone, and facile technic. 


An Attack for Each Hand 


HIS attention to the special needs 

of every case, which was of so 
much benefit to those who worked with 
him, had been evolved by Leschetizky from 
his personal experience in the following 
manner. He had suffered all through his 
career as a concert pianist from the dis- 
ability of having a thin bony hand, and 
he had observed that the easiest way to 
produce a beautiful full touch was with 
short fat hands like those of Rubinstein. 
He had also noticed that for lightness 
and brilliance, the thin agile hands of 
Liszt were more advantageous. Putting 
these observations together, Leschetizky 
came to the conclusion that a thin bony 
hand must be made to use much pressure 
by the fingers on the keys, caressing the 
notes to make them sing, and thus bring- 
ing weight to the touch. The fat, heavy 
hand, on the: contrary, should be trained 
to exert as little pressure as possible on 
the keys, so as to counteract its natural 
weight, and render it more facile of move- 
ment. 

These ideas were so eminently reason- 
able, and natural, and formed such an 
elastic method of technical study, that 
they were able to develop the individual 
capabilities of each student to a remark- 
able degree, without in any way hamper- 
ing his originality, or fettering his per- 
sonal feelings of expression. In _ his 
principles with regard to tone production, 
Leschetizky went away from the purely 
legato touch of the older pianists of the 
time of Moscheles and Schulhof, and 
adopted a practice of playing with what 
he termed “thrown fingers.” This prac- 
tice had a twofold advantage; it pre- 
vented passage work from being played 
too fast, and it added brilliance and clarity 
to execution. It was really a kind of 
semi-staccato touch. 


The Whip of Words 
|e ess had a biting and sar- 


castic tongue, and would castigate his 
most successful students unmercifully in 
front of the whole class and before any 
audience that was present at his lessons, 
so that many times the class ended in 
bitterness and even tears. But he had a 
method in his harshness, as he would say 
that it was necessary for the public per- 
former to acquire the strength of char- 
acter to stand anything in the way of 
criticism, obloquy or ridicule, without 
being disturbed. The Professor’s doctrine 
was, in fact, the survival of the fittest. 
I recollect however one terrible row he 
had with a very large, handsome woman 
who, had come to play to him. We pupils 
thought her a wonderful person, she was 
so good-looking; but Leschetizky disliked 
her playing, and, as was his wont on such 
occasions, he indulged in some extremely 
uncomplimentary remarks to her about it. 
I happened to be waiting outside to take 


my lesson after the lady’s was finished, 
when suddenly the door was flung open 
and I saw her turning upon the Professor 
in a positive fury! To my horror, and 
yet I must confess to my fearful admira- 
tion, she seized him by the shoulders 
(a sacrilege which took my breath away), 
shook him thoroughly and cried: “You 
rude, intolerable, littke man! If you were 
not so small and ridiculous I would throw 
you down the stairs for daring to speak 
to me like that! I would rather die than 
study with a creature like you!” and she 
rushed out of the room, slamming the 
door behind her. Leschetizky was livid 
with, indignation, as he was entitled to be, 
and I hid in a corner and waited for the 
storm to blow over, for fear that the 
retribution which I knew would fall on 
somebody should chance to direct itself 
on me. 

Once in the class when a gentle charm- 
ing American girl was playing, the Pro- 
fessor got up, lit a candle and placed it 
under the music stool on which she was 
sitting. She could not think what he was 
doing, and stopped playing. 

“Continue! Do not stop!” he exclaimed, 
“T am only trying to warm up your per- 
formance a little.” 


Interpreting the Classics 

ESCHETIZKY used to be annoyed at 

the views of some of the musical 
critics about the playing of the Classics, 
especially with regard to Beethoven. For 
Leschetizky thought that the dicta of the 
critics of his day seemed to increase year 
by year the tendency to render the Classics 
in as dry and pedantic a manner as pos- 
sible, as though there were some me- 
chanical formula to which, as Classics, 
they must submit. These same dicta, of 
course, are still heard. But Leschetizky 
was himself a direct descendant in the 
musical line from Beethoven. He had 
studied mainly with Czerny, who in his 
turn was one of Beethoven’s most favored 
pupils and friends. The Professor there- 
fore felt that he had some claim to first- 
hand knowledge of how Beethoven’s works 
should be rendered, and that his inter- 
pretations which he taught to his pupils 
were those which he had received from 
Czerny, who had played them thus to 
Beethoven himself. 

Also Leschetizky believed that the cre- 
ator of the Appassionata and the Wald- 
stein sonatas would not have endured to 
have the expression of his music hemmed 
in by narrow bonds of a conventional 
pattern, or by an archaic atmosphere. The 
Professor cared above all things for 
beautiful tone, and lovely liquid sound. 
He desired, moreover, that the Classics 
should be enjoyed by those who heard 
them with the deep emotion that master- 
pieces of living music should always pro- 
duce, and not be listened to merely asa 
tedious homage paid to the reputation of 
the illustrious dead. 

Leschetizky was antagonistic to the 
Teutonic attitude towards music; he would 
say that their motto was Schlicht und 
Leise which means “Slick and Quiet,” 
and he disliked the pomposity and ponder- 
ousness of most of the German idiom. 


Liszt Anecdotes 

NE OF THE Professor’s special 

bugbears was the Berlin Hochschule 
whose teaching he considered unprogres- 
sive and Philistine, and he was incensed 
when they refused to allow Liszt’s music 
to be played by their students. He re- 
garded this prohibition as essentially nar- 
row-minded, for he admired and venerated 
the great Abbé as a super-musician. I 
never saw Liszt; he was before my time; 
but the old Leschetizky pupils would tell 
stories of how he would come and play 
dance music to the class in a most wonder- 
ful way, and drink great bumpers of 
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brandy, and smoke enormous black Swis 
cigars, none of which seemed to have any 
effect on him, except to increase his mar- 
velous agility of technic. 

One of my treasures is a cigar case of 
Liszt’s with several cigars left in it, which 
was given to me by the famous Wagneric 
singer, Marianne Brandt. She had spe 
some years in Weimar during the ti 
when Liszt was producing the Wagn 
operas there, and she attended the piano 
forte evenings which he gave at his studi 
during the year 1870. Time after 
he would forget his cigar case, ai 
Madame Brandt always happened to 1 
the person whom he asked to find it a 
bring it to him. She performed this se 
ice so often that at last one day Lis 
said to her charmingly: “Do keep t 
case and the cigars in it as a memento 
me.” . 

Marianne Brandt was good enough 

present the cigar case to me in 1891, 
a charming note in which she tells he 
she came to possess it. She also ad 
that she had put a lock of Liszt’s hair | 
with the cigars, which she had obtain 
from him after a dinner of the Shak 
speare Society, where the gtiests in fi 
started a mock fight to procure for them- 
selves one of the Master’s locks. Lis 
did not in this respect follow the examp 
of Beethoven who used to keep a goat 
tail (or so it is told), out of which | 
would cut a wisp of hair and despatch 
to those admirers who craved for one 
his curls! 

To return to Leschetizky, he had a gre 
eye for womenkind, and it must be sa 
that they seemed also to have a decid 
partiality for him. His marital expe 
ences are well known, and his need 
wives was almost insatiable; but thou 
so much married, I must confess that 
good-looking pupil of the gentler sex h 
more chance of being noticed and tak 
an interest in than one less prepossessi 
This preference never left him, ey 
though he lived to the age of eighty-eig 


Famous Pupils 
Ae EVERY day more pupils car 
There was an unprecedented rush 
all the pianoforte talent of the world 
learn under the Professor. When I 
peared on the scenes, Slivinski had j 
left to start his career, whilst it was o 
a few years since Paderewski had be 
studying with Leschetizky and his en¢ 
mous success on the concert platform 
carried the fame of the Professor as 
teacher all over the musical wo! 
Amongst my contemporary students 
Katherine Goodson, impulsive and tempe 
mental; Annette Hullah, redheaded 
jolly; Maud Rbhill, Evelyn Suart, 
Thomas, Ethel Liggins (Leginska), 
hailing from England. Otto Voss, Ei 
Newcomb and later on Clara Clem 
from America. Helen Hopekirk f 
Scotland. Arthur Schnabel, Riel 
Biihlig; Franchetti, the Italian compo: 
pianist, a great friend of mine; 
Schiitt, the charming Viennese compc 
Then there was Bertha Jahn, a pro 
like myself. We hated one another, 
the Professor used to spur us on by ° 
ing each of us that the other one 
done best. Sieveking, too, who 
large; he was like a great pi 
Rembrandt. He could stretch f 
and fifteen notes on the piano, and 
more like a house than a man. L 
when Sieveking began to make con 
tours, he used to advertise that he ha 
have a special piano made for him to | 
on, because his hands were so enorn 
Von Ark was a favorite amongst 
older pupils who had been already © 
Leschetizky when he was tea 
Petrograd. This Von Ark became p 
forte professor at the Petrograd 
servatoire of Music, and acquired 2 
(Continued on page 744) 
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he Step-(Children of Piano Gechnic 


By the Noted Pianist and @omposer 
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HE FOURTH and the fifth finger 
are the step-children of the hands 
of the pianist. No doubt these two 
aklings need some earnest considera- 
and good, helpful advice. By nature 
and rather weak, these two fingers 
| get stronger only by continued care- 
practicing. But who has that patience? 
e best pianists and the most learned 
thers have studied this question with- 
| satisfying results. After much ex- 
imenting with my own hands and with 
se of my pupils all over the world I 
e found that all well known exercises 
iCzerny, Kullak, Chopin and the rest 
not had to any great extent the 
ed effect. But “where there is a will” 
¢ is to be found a way out of every 
ing difficulty. In fact, my latest 
nm in teaching is, “There are no real 
ulties which one cannot overcome.” 
ave proved this often. 
uppose a pupil plays pieces of grade 
and conquers all the problems of 
fe pieces well. Later, when he plays 
ide five or six pieces he is sure to look 
< with contempt on the former unsur- 
able difficulties of grade three pieces. 
erwise he will not have made suff- 
it progress. Only think how ridiculous 
ould have been for the great pianists 
the past, or for any of the very excel- 
concert pianists of today ever to be 
uid of any technical difficulties they 
t play in public. The mere thought 
t would so get on their nerves as to 
detrimental to their fingers, their flexi- 
d their memory. It is said of a 
known virtuoso that his fingers are 
d cold before he leaves the artist’s 
to go on the platform to face the 
. It is said further that this artist 
d a remedy in holding his hands 
1 of hot water. But suppose there 
lot water at hand? 
to come back to the fourth and 
r: there are only four positions 
for these two fingers. 


e pupil to remember: two white 
9 black keys, one white, one black 
e black and a white key. The 
tice these two keys would be 
section ten times slowly, ten 
as quickly, then in triplets 
with four and six notes 
up to presto, 

ise ought to be followed with 
position such as 


this exercise faithfully, one 
ff many of the old studies. 
‘two minutes of daily prac- 
will find an enormous 
a reasonably short space 


technical problem which also 
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seems to be a secret of the great virtuoso 
pianists is the use of a “vibrato.” As such, 
this device is little known, but it was prob- 
ably employed by Liszt, Tausig, Rubin- 
stein, and d’Albert. Yet these pianists 


_have not put directions for its use down 


in writing. Why? Perhaps they and 
their hands were by nature fitted to per- 
form this type of “vibrato” without even 
noticing or studying this effect. I have 
at present with me a former student of 
Rafael Joseffy who was simply amazed 
when I showed and explained this “vi- 
brato” to him. For the benefit of the 
readers of THE Erunpr I shall let “the cat 
out of my bag.” Here it is! 

Suppose one has to play a few meas- 
ures such as the following (see the last 


movement of  Beethoven’s Moonlight 
Sonata) : 
Ex.3 R.H 

1 4 iar ost 5 A Se Ee aR 


The old school taught to play this with 
long stretched fingers, stiff and rigid, and 
of course the speed was rather slow, tco. 
You will find in sonatas of Haydn, Mozart 
and Beethoven, as well as in pieces of 


Weber, Mendelssohn, and even still of 
Schumann very often, measures like these, 
especially in the left hand (Beethoven’s 
Sonata Appassionata, 3rd movement) : 


Try them over and you will be astonished 
how they sound in regard to unevenness 
of touch and rhythm. To come to the 
point, I recommend the following method. 
Put your thumb firmly on a key, say C, 
and lift your second finger half way and 
sidewards up. Now let it drop down and 
lift it up in quick succession but with a 
short, electric, vibrating action, say 
twenty times, and listen to the click of 
the sound. Afterwards do the same with 
the third finger, and follow this with the 
fourth and fifth fingers. To be sure of 
this action, close your eyes and listen to 
the effect (my experimenting with sim- 
ilar technical problems has proved that 
we can judge and hear much more 
clearly and discerningly with closed eyes). 

Another important problem is the prac- 
ticing in what I call positions. For in- 
stance, all arpeggios, all chords in fig- 
uration movement ought to be practiced 
and played thus: 


After the player has the chord ready, he 
must prepare the thumb by putting it 
under so well as to stretch out the next 
chord 


quickly enough to get in position for the 
next three notes. In fact, this kind of pre- 


paring for two following positions has 
been badly neglected or overlooked by 
most teachers and composers of technical 
exercises. I therefore want to put stress 


on this point. The following example will 
further demonstrate my meaning: 


prepare 


This designates the changing of position 
and the preparing in the moment of trans- 
ferring from one position to the next one. 
The thumb ought to be controlled specially 
in the very moment when you prepare the 
position. 

You will see that the next chord must 
be prepared and that the stretched-out 
hand lies with an actually ready grip 
above the following required notes, just 
fixed to strike. Another point, which is 
seldom spoken of, is rather important. It 
is the matter of rests or pauses. Gen- 
erally there is no attention paid to the left 
hand having a pause when the right hand 
is playing, and vice versa. I notice often 
that the player makes mistake after mis- 
take by coming too late in that moment 
when his hand ought to be ready for the 
next entrance after a pause. In fact, either 
he keeps his hand in his lap or in the 
air somewhere, instead of using his brain 
and preparing the next entrance. Hence 
there is the so-called hesitation of attack 
and the entrance comes too late. My ad- 
vice is: “Use the rest in getting ready 
for the next chord or passage, adapting a 
position in preparation for the coming 
entrance, with the ready grip or stretch.” 

A similar advice regards the hesitating 
attitude of the player whenever one line 
of music ends and the next line begins. 
In this case the player ought to learn by 
memory the last measure of the line he is 
leaving and the first measure of the line he 
is approaching, and then play these two 
measures often in succession until he has 
perfectly grasped the technical problem 
and the harmonic and melodic thread. For 
an example one may turn to Rachmani- 
noff’s Prelude in C Sharp minor. 


last measure. 


for octaves. Others are born for smooth, 
even and elegant scales. Here I remem- 
ber Saint-Saéns, De Pachman, Busoni, 
among others. This will prove that tech- 
nical problems. do exist and therefore 
must be treated conscientiously. One of 
the methods which I found most prac- 
tical, is: Try to develop your wrist by 
moving (shaking) it up and down, first 
in the air, then on the table or on the 
lid of the piano by doing all the different 
rhythms slowly, more quickly and very 
quickly. Also use dynamics from pp to ff 
in these movements and you will notice 
an absolute progress in a short time. Do 
this at any spare moment and I guarantee 
your own satisfaction after you have done 
it often and with patience. Afterwards I 
would recommend making a daily prac- 
tice in studying wrist and octave passages 
of famous pieces, say, just five minutes 
every day in order to develop the wrist 
more and more. Pieces of that style 
would be: 


Chopin: Polonaise in A flat 
a) 


en _ db) 
Sy aa 
3 


Chopin: Study “Butterfly” in B flat major 
* . 7 2 a 


CTs: 


V 
y 
2 | 
sy 
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I call this “to bridge over.” This is my 
system, one which I have used all my 
life as a pianist and as a teacher with 
amazing result; and I recommend this 
as one of the best methods to overcome 
a certain uneasiness and nervousness in 
all such cases. A few words about “the 
poor wrist,” as many students call it. 
Surely the wrist is one of the problems 
in technic. Some great pianists were 
famous for their octaves, like Kullak, 
Dreyschock and Liszt, and I have no 
doubt that some pianists are born with a 
certain octave technic, having a very 
flexible wrist and an especially good hand 


“A” Rubinstein’s Staccato Study in C 
major; “B,’ (Measure (a) should be 
played twelve times, gradually increas- 
ing from pp to f; and measure (b) 
should be played four times, gradu- 
ally increasing from mf to ff. Use the 
fourth and fifth: fingers, with a rolling 
up and down motion of the wrist.) 
Chopin’s Polonaisc in A flat; “C,’ Liszt’s 
Rhapsody, No. 4 (to be practiced p with 
crescendo, mf with crescendo, and f with 
crescendo) ; “D,’ Chopin’s Butterfly Etude 
in B flat major; “E,” Liszt’s Rhapsody, 
No. 6; “F,” Liebling’s Toccata de Con- 
cert; “G,” Liebling’s Octave Study; “H,” 
Liebling’s Concerto Eroico, 

I might quote many, many more, but 
my readers will understand the point I am 
driving at, namely, the technical problem 


(Continued on page 756) 
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Py Gen Favorite Etude Music Alagazine [ig 
Pusical Compositions and Why 
I Prefer Ghem 


(We are presenting herewith the Prize 
Winning Essay in this contest conducted 
something more than a year ago. Because 
of the great number of contestants, it has 
been impossible for our wery busy staff 
to handle the judging of these essays as 
promptly as we would have wished. 

We congratulate Mrs. Eva M. Brallier, 
of Iowa, upon her success. With so many 
excellent essays offered, a decision was not 
easy; and we wish to make special Honor- 
able Mention of the work of Jessie A. 
Matheson, of California; and of Mrs. 
Helen B. Davis, of Washington, D. C. 
Also it is but fair to say that one essay, 
that otherwise was qualified for first place, 
lost this position because it was about 
three times the length allowed; and at 
least one other lost an Honorable Men- 
tion, because one of the compositions 
named in it had appeared last in the 
Etude more than ten years before the be- 
ginning of the Contest. All of which but 
emphasizes the necessity of a careful study 
and observance of the rules of such a 
competition—Editorial Note) 


Prize Essay 


Mrs. Eva M. Bratvirer 
Greenville, lowa 

To even the most casual observer the 
following list will be seen to lean strongly 
to program music, that is, music of such 
a chasacter as to present to the mind and 
imagination the emotions inspired by cer- 
tain pictures or events. This is due partly 
to the writer’s own ability to enjoy the 
concrete in music more than the abstract. 
Besides our natural inclination in the mat- 
ter, music, in our case, is a means of 
replenishing the purse. Therefore, we have 
naturally fallen into the habit of playing 
the things which appeal to the imagination 
of the audience, only making the reserva- 
tion that it must appeal to the better side 
of human nature. 

Chopin’s Prelude, Op. 28; No. 15, desig- 
nated as the “Rain Drop Prelude,” is a 
chief favorite. One reason for this, no 
doubt, is the master lesson published in 
Tue Erupe. The graphic account of the 
events, which caused Chopin, under great 
emotional stress, to compose this work, 
make it doubly interesting. Aside from 


all this the contrasting major and minor 
themes lend a charm, and also the pecu- 
liarly rhythmical eighth-notes throughout 
the composition, which suggest the steady 
dropping of water. 

Kari and Per, a Norwegian Dance, by 
Trygve Torjussen, is a jolly and rollicking 
composition, faintly reminiscent of Grieg’s 
more dignified Amitra’s Dance. It has a 
flavor of Norway mountains and ocean 
fjords, coupled with the wholesome home 
life and folklore of the Norwegian people. 

Carlyle Davis’ piano transcription of 
Nevin’s Mighty Lak a Rose is a very sym- 
pathetic arrangement for piano of this 
popular song, which is deservedly so be- 
cause of its expression of a universal 
emotion, love for little children. 

Symphonie Pathétique, a portion of the 
First Movement, by Tschaikowsky, is of a 
most sombre tone, seeming to combine 
the elements of melancholy and_ faith, 
about equally blended. Knowing this to 
be a part of the master’s last work, along 
with a knowledge of his life-long tendency 
to mental gloom, make this portion of 
the symphony particularly appealing. 

Contra Dance, No. 2, by Beethoven, is 
a composition valued for its lightness in 
contrast to the usually more serious moods 
of the great master. 

Dansette Rococo, by Wallace A. John- 
son, is a little dance, dainty and old- 
fashioned, quaintly coquettish and alto- 
gether delightful. 

Mountain Lad, by Lily Strickland, lends 
much the same sensation, musically, that 
mountain air does to the physical senses— 
tangy and rare. It suggests the exhilara- 
tion experienced upon alighting from a 
train as it stops at a station among the 
Rocky Mountains. 

Marche Militaire, by Schubert (Tausig 
Edition). This composition is universally 
appealing, likely so because both rhythm 
and melody are equally stirring. The 
almost total absence of minor themes 
makes this piece popular with students. 

The Truants, by A. Garland, is a de- 
lightfully humorous selection, hilariously 
funny in a musical way. 

Traumerei, by Schumann, suggests the 
peaceful and quiet meditation of a soul 
that has seen stress and toil. 


“Number Your House” 


An Aural Game for the Class-room 
By E. M. G. REED 


“Wat's the 
Margaret?” 

“Number 1856.” 

“And yours, Harvey?” 

“Number 67.” 

“Now let’s see if we can’t’ play a game 
with these numbers. All of you write 
down the number of your house on a slip 
of paper and hand it to me.” 

In a few minutes a little pile of papers 
lay on the teacher’s desk. 

“In music we call the degrees of the 
scale by numbers. The key-note is 1, super- 
tonic, 2, mediant, 3, and so on. Now for 
the game. 

“T shall sing a number from one of these 
slips, like this, and he played: 


“What number is that?” 
One boy said, “3435,” and another quickly 
corrected him, “3436.” 


number of your house, 


" 


“Why, that’s my number! 
Harding. 

“Quite so—and imagine not knowing the 
sound of your own number! Now we 
shall divide into two groups, A and B. I 
shall play the key-chord before we start, 
and then play in that key numbers from 
these slips, in any order I choose. A fter- 
wards I shall read out the numbers in the 
order in which J played them, and you 
will check your papers. 

“Each number correctly given scores a 
point for the group. Then we shall total 
those correct and see who is the winning 
group.” 

Of course numbers nine and zero are out 
as there are only eight notes to the octave. 
So, let nine be a quarter-rest and zero be 
a half-rest. 

This game can also be played with ’phone 
numbers. It is a very good way of 
stimulating lazy minds and ears. Why not 
try it? 


said Jenny 


HE VALUE of records in the study 
of the history of music cannot be 
‘overestimated. Although to date 
no truly comprehensive collection has been 
made to cover the study of musical history, 


as it should be, nevertheless valuable ef- . 


forts in this direction have been brought 
forth in England and Germany. In the 
latter country the set called “Two Thou- 
sand Years of Music” gives a compact 
history of music from early Greek and 
Jewish music down to the end of the 
eighteenth century. It contains twelve ten- 
inch discs and a comprehensive booklet 
outlining the music. 

In England, Percy Scholes, the eminent 
musicologist and educator, has arranged 
through the English Columbia Company 
and the Oxford University Press to bring 
forth a recorded history of music through 
“Ear and Eye,” as he terms it. This col- 
lection is to be divided into seven or eight 
sets, each containing eight ten-inch discs 
and a booklet outlining the music. Scholes’ 
collection starts with the early choral style 
of the sixteenth century and carries up to 
the present day. The first two sets of his 
recorded history have already been issued; 
the third is soon to follow. As the musical 
illustrations in the “Two Thousand Years 
of Music” only overlap Scholes’ illustra- 
tions in a few instances, the latter is de- 
sirable along with the former. 

Such recordings should have a universal 
appeal, not alone in the classrooms of the 
school and the college, but also in the 
home of the discriminating music-lover. 
Since these sets are undeniably valuable 
additions to the library of recorded music, 
we have decided to bring them to the at- 
tention of our readers, even though they 
have not as yet been made available in 
America. 


The Good Roots 


ae is points out in his first book- 
let that few people realize the impor- 
tance of making a study of the history of 
music. Because we find the music of 
varying periods and many composers, 
which is constantly before us, pleasurable 
in its loveliness, many people have the false 
idea that nothing is to be gained by a 
reference to and study of its origin. This 
is not true, however. Scholes tells us that 
“Everyday experience shows that, without 
an understanding of the aims of the period 
and knowledge of the individual whose 
genius and whose labor produced a com- 
position, a good deal of its content and 
quality is certain to escape us. ... There is 
no appreciation of an art without sym- 
pathy and no sympathy without under- 
standing ; 
sympathy and understanding everywhere is 
seen in the listless sauntering of a large 
portion of the public through any gallery 
of paintings, its neglect of masses of the 
finest literature, and its often languid and 
easily distracted attention in the concert- 
room.... The art of yesterday and the day 
before is the art most generally enjoyed; 
while genuine interest in the art of today 
or keen delight in that of long ago are 
the marks of the connoisseur, who enjoys 
the enviable equipment of an ability to 
switch his mind from age to age and from 
personality to personality without any- 
where encountering baffling unfamiliarity.” 

Reading a history of music can prove 
a dry, uninteresting and baffling experience. 
Unlike the study of art and literature, 


~ RECORDS / AND RADIO 


By PETER HUGH REED 


CG ce 


and how. limited are artistic. 


THE ETUI 


where the “thing itself,” as Scholes 
out, lies before the reader’s eyes, requ 
only the ordinary faculties of intellige’ 
in order to grasp the significance ¢ 
illustration or extract, music in repre 
tion requires skilled interpreters, the 
instruments for effect, the proper v¢ 
to achieve the perfect blend and the 
rect balance in order that one may 1 
understand and appreciate it. To ; 
in accomplishing this end, Scholes he 
lected representative compositions of 
ing periods, styles and composers ar 
sought to obtain artists who r 
sympathy with them to perform ther 
lieu of the educational impo 
> Scholes’ “History of Music by Ear 
Eye,” we shall consider those sets 1 
have been issued so far. 


We Hear Old Ages Speak 

HE FIRST volume of records, 
titled “To the Opening of the 
Century,” brings us “The Choral Sty 
its Period of Perfection” with the 
velopment of Instrumental Resou 
(This set contains eight ten-inch 
in an album, with a comprehensive bc 
published by the Oxford University P1 
Scholes begins with music of the 
Ages—the “Beginnings of Harmony 
he terms it The first record, No. 5710 
tains the celebrated Veni, Sancte Sp 
a sacred composition, dating from 
tenth or eleventh century. This | 
excellent example of early organum, 
forms are skillfully described by 
Scholes in his booklet.) On the re 
face of this record an example of 
organum, Mira Lege, is given. This : 
composition dates from the year 113 
facsimile of the original manus 
Scholes tells us, can be seen in Par 
The second record, No. 5711, brit 
four examples of early and later fab 
The first two, Christe Redemptor and 
ditor al me siderum, are by Dufa 
celebrated fifteenth century compos 
the Netherland School. These occuy 
side of the record. On the reverse 
are two settings of the Latin text — 
dimittis servum tuum Domine.” 
setting is anonymous while the sec 
by Palestrina, one of the greatest 
posers of his day. 


The Choral Style at its Heigl 


id THIRD record, No. 5712, 
side contains the Sanctus an 
sanna from Palestrina’s famous “ 
Pope Marcellus”, which brings us, < 
Scholes says, to the climax of choral 
All the above selections are rende 
a choir under the expert direction | 
Richard Terry, formerly of West 
Cathedral. 

The next two and a half dises ill 
the early development of instru 
music. On the reverse side of reco 
5712 we find a pavan and gallia 
harpsichord by William Byrd (la 
teenth century). On record 5713, 1 
on one side a brilliant example 
sixteenth century, keyboard virtuos 
by John Bull. On the reverse face 
record are three keyboard miniatt 
John Farnaby, also of the later s 
century. All these examples of eat 
board music are played by 
metsch. 


(Continued on page 75 


H ETUDE 


HEN WE suddenly discover that 
men like Einstein, Mussolini and 
Schwab all turn to music for their 
ration and solace; it makes us won- 
how many people of other professions 
e films, for example—have also studied 
¢ and whether it has helped them in 
‘careers. Of. course, names like Law- 
: Tibbett, Grace Moore and Don José 
ica are more or less taken for granted, 
' their splendid musicianship and 
jatic experience in opera have been 
reason for and main factors in their 
successes. 
it let us now consider some of the 
r actors—those who are known to the 
d at large simply as “actors.” What 
has music played in their lives? 
imon Novarro’s is the first name that 
ss to mind—for I have long thought 
im as one of the most musically-in- 
ent men in pictures. Music is part 
im. He finds happiness and sadness 
. He sings very well; and although 
ral fan magazines have said, at one 
or another, that he would eventually 
a monastery, I believe, after talking 
im, that his fondest dream is to be 
and opera singer. 
Mwever, when I entered his dressing 
e day at the studio, I heard him 
the piano. As soon as he dis- 
ed that I was interested in music he 
ae that he was playing Andalusian 
d asked if I would like to hear 
replied in the affirmative, and he 
play the entire suite through, 
rt to finish—and play it beauti- 
Then he volunteered the in- 
that he had taught piano for 
before his film days began and 
m a $2.50 prize in an amateur con- 
small theater by playing Liszt’s 
m Rhapsody No. 8. On top of 
apologized for the fact that his 
sn’t as good as it had been. 
see,” he said, “I have so little 


nstantly investigates new music 
all that is Spanish. He even 
‘no one but a Spaniard can give 
sh music in performance the ac- 


How PXtusic Has 
Helped the Stars 


Many Povie (Celebrities Practical PCusicians 


oF, 
LAWRENCE TIBBETT 


By VERNA ARVEY 


cent and fire that it demands. Not the 
least of his accomplisHments is that of 
composing music. But he is modest about 
this. He says music has given him a 
rhythm that permeates all his film work. 
And now he hopes to bring the greatest 
musical masterpieces to the screen so that 
everyone will know and love them as he— 
Ramon Novarro—does. 


Ernest Torrence a Composer 

N ONE of Lawrence Tibbett’s latest 

concert tours, people were surprised 
to find on his programs a song written 
by a man named Torrence—and even more 


surprised when they knew that the name 
belongs to Ernest Torrence, venerable 
character actor of the screen! As a mat- 
ter of fact, Torrence has composed music 
for years. He was educated at the Edin- 
burg Academy in Scotland and at the 
Stuttgart Conservatory in Germany. His 
first public appearance was as a musician, 
and he later came to America as a musical 
comedy player. 

When I was in the habit of calling on 
Bebe Daniels’ charming grandmother, Mrs. 
Griffin, I used to see on her piano many 
copies of the song, Roses of Picardy, all 
of which had Bebe’s name, in her own 
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handwriting, in the upper right hand cor- 
ner. There was other music there, too— 
but it was all of the semi-classic type, not 
a bit of the jazz that was then so popular. 
I wondered not a little at this, for Bebe 
had told me that she had never studied 
music, and I presumed that an untutored 
musical taste would turn most naturally 
to the syncopated rhythms. But Mrs. 
Griffin explained to me that Bebe has 
always had an instinctively good musical 
taste. She has always been in contact with 
music, since she has divided her time be- 
tween the stage and the convent, ever since 
childhood days. 

Before she made her biggest singing 
success in “Rio Rita,’ Bebe Daniels had 
studied music for only a few months. In 
those few months she had developed her 
voice to the place where she could reach 
high C beautifully and with ease. But she 
felt that her success in this film was sim- 
ply beginner’s luck, and she has been 
working very hard on her music ever since. 
Now she says she used to appreciate music 
without knowing why, but that study has 
made her love it more than ever. Every 
time she can snatch an evening off she goes 
to the opera or to concerts. 

The deepest bass voice in the world is 
claimed by Noah Beery, character actor, 
who has lately been singing negro spirit- 
uals ’round and about. Thirty-three years 
ago he started to develop this remarkable 
voice, and at that time followed the de 
Reszkes about so that he could hear most 
of their performances. But he soon be- 
came so occupied. in stage work that he 
had to give up going to concerts and 
operas. And soon he had to stop studying 
music, because he could not find enough 
songs that would fit his voice! But now 
he says he would not take a million dollars 
for his vocal training, since he can now 
understand and appreciate the musical art 
of others. He has been singing a little in 
pictures—but there his songs are all writ- 
ten especially for him. 


A Movie Prima Donna 


(a THE other hand, lovely Jeanette 
MacDonald, whose voice is said by 
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the studio technicians to be one of the 
finest they have ever recorded, probably 
would not have been a screen star today 
if she had not been a musician in the first 
place. Her family says that she has been 
singing constantly since she was three. 
But for five years following that, she 
studied the piano. Then she sang in the 
church choir.and was soon promoted to the 
role of soloist in her church. By the time 
she was nine she had sung with all the 
leading opera singers of the day, Hempel, 
Melba and so forth—as an accompaniment 
to their phonograph records. After vari- 
ous and sundry “experiences with voice 
teachers, who developed her high tones 
prematurely and almost ruined her voice, 
she settled on one and has been an ex- 
ponent of his method ever since. That 
method is naturalness and the vitalization 
of each tone. She does not believe in 
changing teachers often. She thinks that, 
if that happens, it is the fault of the pupil, 
not the teacher. 

During this period of intense musical 
study, she was also learning to dance. Bit 
she says it was only her understanding 
of music that gave her the appearance of 
being a born dancer. When she finally 
went on the stage it was as a dancer, and 
she was chosen for the films as a dancer, 
but ultimately remained as a-singer. Con- 
trary to general belief, she says that clas- 
sic music is more easily sung than jazz, 
for it is written by men who understand 
the human voice and who are not just 
interested in jotting down a “catchy” melo- 
dy. She is most fond of the radio and 
“listens in” on all the symphony broadcasts 
from over the nation. 


Musical Films 
RECALL, when I 


the prominent 


was interviewing 
musical directors in 
films a few years ago, that musical films 
were said to be losing ground. Naturally, 
the directors, for the most part, seemed 
discouraged about this. But it so happened 
that only a few nights previous, they had 
all seen the premiére of the musical pic- 


ture, “Monte Carlo,’ directed by Ernst 
Lubitsch. And every one of the directors 
told me, “If musical films come back, 


Lubitsch will be the one to bring them. 
He is the only genius we have in that 
field!” 

So, since Jeanette McDonald starred in 
“Monte Carlo,” I ventured to ask her about 
Lubitsch and his music. She said that 
he plays the piano and ’cello very well 
and is intensely musical in every other 
way. In directing a musical film, he often 
lays down hard laws, but his players never 
feel any compunction in obeying him, since 
his instinct for such things is invariably 
correct. On the other hand, when he has 
experienced musicians to direct, he always 
gives them leeway in regard to interpre- 
tation, though, before they work on their 
individual parts, he explains to them very 
carefully just what that music means to 
the picture as a whole. With such a send- 
off, very few real musicians would fail to 
put the right feeling into their work. Miss 
MacDonald says he will often discount a 
whole day’s work and send a piece of 
music back to be re-orchestrated simply 
because the instrumentation did not have 
the right feeling! 

And speaking of musical directors, Vic- 
tor Schertzinger, who wrote “Marcheta” 
and other charming bits, is a director of 
films. And King Vidor, of “Big Parade” 
fame, studies voice! 


Lionel Barrymore, Musician 


OT ONLY a musician, but also a 
steel-etcher, is Lionel Barrymore, 


who was born into a family in which all 
culture was taken as a matter of course, 
was traditional. Others have made their 
own worlds, but Barrymore was born into 
his. Since he was a little boy, the greatest 
musicians and artists of the world have 


been his friends. Paris was the scene of 
his study of the art. Now he plays the 
piano well, and composes. ‘But ’this is just 
as much a part of him as is eating—and 
just as he would hesitate to discuss the 
food he consumes, so he also dislikes to 
talk about his musical accomplishments. 
Incidents about the innate modesty and 
artistic preoccupation of the elder Barry- 
more have been numerous. One of the 
most recent occurrences was when he was 
awarded the medal of the Motion Picture 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, for the best 
acting performance of the year. He was 
surrounded by admiring friends and fel- 
low-artists. And suddenly it was found 


of the room. I had gone no more than 
a few feet from the door when I heard 
the same music I had just been playing 
coming from the piano. It gave me an 
eerie feeling—as if supernatural forces 
were at work, for it was difficult concert 
music, all in manuscript, and not at all 
easy to read at sight. I looked in, and 
the lovely Astor herself was calmly seated 
at the piano, rippling these things off with 
the utmost ease! 

Months later, Mr. and Mrs. Langhanke, 
Mary’s parents, explained this to me. 
“Mary’s a pretty fair Chopin player,” said 
her father, a former college professor and 
music lover who was just one step re- 


- MARIE DRESSLER 


that he had disappeared! Puzzled, these 
friends looked around for him, only to dis- 
cover him finally standing in front of a 
beautiful steel-etching, admiring the work- 
manship and searching for the workman’s 
name! Just so, a dear friend of his told 
me, would Lionel Barrymore have stood 
in worship of a piano well played or any 
lovely art object, whether it was at the 
moment of his greatest triumph or of his 
deepest dejection. 

Norma Shearer’s first job was in a 
music store in Montreal—demonstrating 
sheet music. She was a strange child— 
that is, strange from most ordinary stand- 
points. She hated school, but she loved to 
practice from the very moment she started 
to study piano, which came when she was 
five years ‘old. When she was about ten 
years of age, she made weekly trips on 
Saturdays to play for the men at the Old 
Soldiers’ Home in Montreal. And when 
she first looked for a job in unfriendly 
New York, it was to the music stores that 
she went first of all! Now she is study- 
ing piano again for her own _ pleasure. 
And she is an avid student of the best 
music and the finest interpretations of the 
greatest living artists. 

When the talkies burst on the film 
colony, most of the stars fired the orches- 
tras that played for them to “emote” in 
the days of the silent drama. They brought 
phonographs on to the sets and played jazz 
during their rest periods. But Norma 
Shearer kept her old three-piece orchestra 
and paid for it out of her own pocket. And 
whenever she works one can hear flowing 
melodies emanating from her set. She 
never works to jazz. But she must have 
music—good music—as a stimulus for her 
dramatic work! 


Mary Astor's Chopin 
WAS once playing for a dancer’s re- 
hearsal when Mary Astor walked into 
the hall. She stayed quietly until the re- 
hearsal was over, and then I walked out 


moved from being a good performer him- 
self. “But she’ll never be a really fine 
pianist, for she reads too well at sight.” 
Mary started to study music when she was 
only six years old in Quincy, Illinois. Two 
years later her father began to teach her, 
and was so eager to have her play to 
him that he could hardly wait for her 
musical growth to complete itself. Finally 
she had acquired a goodly repertoire and 
would sit down and play just for his en- 
joyment. Usually, after about half an 
hour, she’d say wistfully, “Will that be 
enough for now; Daddy?” and would be 
excused from further endeavors. On.one 
occasion she memorized the hymn, Silent 
Night, as a Christmas surprise. She would 
practice it when*he was absent and would 
stop immediately on his arrival. He said 
later that he always heard it until he came 
very close, when it would suddenly cease. 
But when he heard it on Christmas morn, 
presumably for the first time, he was 
properly surprised, and little Mary gleeful. 

On another occasion, Mr. Langhanke 
played for Mary a phonograph record of 
Bach’s Air»on the G String, and then 
showed her a-picture of the great Johann 
Sebastian and’ told her a little of his life’s 
history. Two days later, she came to her 
mother with serious face and sadly uttered 
the only thing of this long conversation 
that remained inher mind: “Mama, did 
you know? Bach’s dead!” 

Since those childhood days, Mary Astor 
has studied voice with some of New York’s 
finest teachers. And when she played the 
piano in her films, the camera never had 
to show the back of the instrument, as it 
does when so™tnany other stars play. It 
also shows her hands as she played, from 
the front side of the instrument. She has 
never cared for syncopated rhythms; but, 
at one time, the current Hollywood fever 
caught her and she determined to learn to 
play jazz by one of the so-called “quick” 
methods. After three lessons she consigned 
the instruction book to the waste basket, 


THE ETU 


grimaced, said “Blah!” and that wa 
end of that! 


Horton’s Preference 
NOTHER who believes in 
music to the nth degree is Edi 

Everett Horton, character actor and 
producer. He says that he does not » 
to disparage jazz, since it has many 
points and he enjoys listening to it. ay 
the orchestras in his theaters always pl 
the classics, and the public likes it. At le 
so say the letters he receives. He ha 
his musical advisor, Harold Hurlbu' 
ferrets out old tunes and presents the 
the orchestras in a playable way. “ 
avows Horton, “there will always 
orchestra in my theater, come what 
My fondest hope is to have a symp 
group in the lobby to which people 
come for special concerts, just for th 
of listening to the music. Music en 
ages me just before I go on the stage. | 
gives me that little extra push that In 
Horton also has dreams of comb} 
Verdi’s and Shakespeare’s “Othellos” 
of synchronizing in modern form 
sparkling comedy, “The Cardboard Le 
He is not a musician, but he has s| 
music in a conservatory, and has, < 
says, one of the world’s best facultie 
remembering tunes and bits of mel 
On Marie Dressler’s piano is a | 
autographed photo of one of her 
friends, who also happens to be her fay 
ite artist—Fritz Kreisler. And it is té 
piano that Marie comes often to play 
all the songs that were popular at thi 
she made her first musical comedy 
cesses. Her father, a composer 4 
German army officer, taught her mus 
Canada, until she was about thirteen 
of age. ; 


When Durante Accompanied Til 


IONEL. BARRYMORE ha 

strange musical companion. I 
many readers will laugh when I ass 
with music and with the very seri 
Barrymore none other than 
Durante. But it is true that this co 
whom Hollywood has nicknamed 
zle” because of his big nose, : 
complished pianist. Not a concert. 
surely, but one who is musician enot 
have at his fingertips most of the 
popular operatic airs and the better } 
piano pieces. When “Schnozzle’” firs 
to Hollywood, this ability of his w 
known. But one night Lawrence 17 
was asked to sing at a party. — 
with his usual generosity and gé¢ 
said he would sing but was afraid 
tempt it without an accompanist. Ai 
Jimmy Durante popped up and said: 
“T’ll play!” Of course, the room 
uproar. It was easily the living 1 
tion of the popular “ad,” “They | 
when I sat down at the piano, bui 
Jimmy Durante played all the acca 
ments perfectly. Tibbett andthe 
the group were amazed. And then 
told them all how he had studied 
was five years old. Music lessor 
fifty cents apiece; so, for three we 
of the month, he would take tl 
cents his mother gave him for this’ 
and buy magazines with it. Once a 
he would go to his music lesson 
that one lesson learn so much ai 
ticed so hard in between times 
mother never knew the difference 
first job was as an plier tO 
Cantor when Cantor was a singin: 
in Chinatown. 


— 


Charles Chaplin, Violinis 
NOTHER whom it may seen 

to associate with music is 1 
faced king of pantomime, Charlié 
himself. Yet Alfred Newman 
of music at United Artists’ Stu 
me that Chaplin wrote every n 
(Continued on page 
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‘he Structure of Dusic 


‘HERE IS probably no such thing in 
the universe as absolute isolation. 
Every animate being, at least, seeks 
anionship. And so it is, also, with 
. A single tone, no matter how often 
ted nor how far prolonged, can be of 
xtremely limited use in the structural 
sses of music. The briefly isolated, 
us horn tone, with which Wagner be- 
he Overture to his opera “Rienzi,” is, 
int of scientific fact, not totally iso- 
_for it is accompanied by its “over- 
although these merely define its 
olor as horn; and other tones soon 
, anyway. It is only by adding tone 
e that musical results can be obtained. 
len any two tones are sounded to- 
, the effect produced is a dual sensa- 
hich musicians call an interval. 
term, like the words “high” and 
is applied to tones by analogy only. 
since the word “interval” refers to 
e€ or space, it is evident that it is 
lous to apply it to tones, because the 
are not physical entities in space, but 
oreal, intangible sensuous or mental 
sions which cannot be located in 
of distance, any more than the word, 
val,” can be applied to family rela- 
9s. We cannot say that an uncle is 
1 so many “feet” farther removed 
a father. It is true, however, that 
are measurable “intervals” between 
s and stops on musical instruments, 
> between the notes on a music sheet, 
lis accounts for the adoption of the 
‘It would seem more accurate to 
f the “relation” of a fifth, an octave, 
forth, instead of “interval”; but the 
word is so thoroughly ingrained in 
phraseology that it would be dan- 
substitute any other one for it. 


Definition of Intervals 

ERV AL, then, is the associa- 
m of any two tones, either exactly 
, or in succession. The following 


= 
Maj. Maj. perf. May. 


2 al 
* perf. perf. 
y E 7th 8th 9th 


Major 

Third 4th Sth 6th 
o the small words and syllables 
uage. And just as the child 
on his educational career by 
s a-b, ab, so the very first thing 
s the attention of the music 
he formation of the intervals; 
the primitive “words” that 
musical phrase, and they are 
to the meaning of the phrase. 
re (or should be) always 
mvard (the lower of the two tones 
or prime) and always along the 
jor scale of which the lower 
eynote. Only by maintaining 
the name of the interval be 
allibly determined. And the 
les are clicked off like the inch 
1 yardstick—along the scale. 
union of C and D is a sec- 
is the second step in the 
d E form a third; C and 
dsoon. The reason for in- 
e scale-line is that intervals 
e numerical name may dif- 
(for instance, there are four 
or shades of the seventh)— 
ust be a fixed standard by 


II. ©he Story 


of the Intervals 


By Percy Goetscuius, Mus. Doc. 


- The Second of a Series of Notable Articles by the Renowned:Theorist, Dr. Percy Goetschius, for many years 
Head of the Department of Theory at the Institute of Musical Art (Juilliard Foundation) of New York City. 


which these distinctions ean be clearly de- 
fined. 

As we join the other, higher, tones of 
the scale to its keynote, we obtain, for the 
second, third, sixth and seventh, that variety 
of interval which is known as major; while 
the fourth, fifth and octave (and also the 
unison) are known as perfect (see Ex. 1). 

It is obviously not necessary to go beyond 
the octave, because the list, from there on, 
is simply repeated; still, there are occasions 
when the terms ninth and tenth (sometimes 
even twelfth and fifteenth) are used for 
some special technical distinction. This is 
not necessary, and it is rarely done; for 
C-D is a second, no matter how far above 
C the D may chance to lie. 

In E major, to give an additional illus- 
tration, the scheme is this: 

Ex.2 


Scale of E Major. 
E-E E-F# 


E-G} E-A E-B- E-CH E-D# 


E-E 


Maj. 
6th 


Maj. 


perf. Major 
7th 


Unison Second 


Maj. 
3rd 


perf. 
4ih 


perf. 
5th 


Why are these intervals of the 
scale (the “natural” or “standard” inter- 
vals) thus diversified? Why are four of 
them perfect and the other four major? 

There are, of course, perceptible aesthetic 
and emotional qualities inherent in the 
separate intervals, but of these we must 
speak later on; the above questions concern 
at present only the technical conditions. 

As to the perfect intervals, the answer 
is simple: recalling that the term “interval” 
signifies relation, it is evident that the per- 
fect intervals are so qualified because they 
are perfect relations. It was amply dis- 
closed, in our preceding article, that the 
fifth and octave constitute the fullest de 
gree of intimacy and affinity that can exist 
between one tone and another; their tone- 
relation is perfect. As concerns the inter- 
val of the fourth, that is equally perfect; 
because it is simply the inversion of the 
fifth. 


major 


Inversion of Intervals 


HE INVERSION of an interval is 

obtained by reversing the letters, so 
that the lower tone becomes the upper: the 
inversion of C-G is G-C; the lower tone is 
shifted an octave, and, since “a tone and its 
octave are practically identical,” the in- 
version is merely another shape or aspect 
of the selfsame harmonic unit. Therefore, 
since the fifth, when inverted, becomes a 
fourth, it follows, as stated above, that the 
fourth also is a perfect interval. The uni- 
son, being the inversion of the octave, is, 
like the latter, also perfect. 

In explaining why the other four scale 
tones are distinguished as major, one has 
not quite so easy sailing. But patience and 
reasonable concentration will make this 
clear. 

First recall your Latin and realize that 
the word “major” does not mean “great”, 
but “the greater”; it is not a positive, but a 
comparative adjective. It is therefore not 
absolute, but is dependent upon some other 
quantity or quality with which it is com- 
pared. A “greater” (than what?) involves 
a “smaller” as its counterpart. This smaller 
dimension is of course the minor. From 
which we conclude that major and minor 
are two aspects of the same object; cach 
major interval has its reciprocal minor 
form, and their exchange, also, is due to 
inversion. 


A minor interval is the result of con- 
tracting the corresponding major one; and 
this is always effected by means of an acci- 
dental which chromatically lowers the 
upper tone one half step—the letter remain- 
ing the same. Thus: the major sixth, 
E-C# (see Ex. 2) becomes a minor sixth 
by lowering the C# to C4. And the same 
proceeding holds good for every major 
(scale) interval. For example: “A”, Scale 
of E major, “B”, scale of C major. 


Ex.3 
f A Scale of E Major. 


Maj. Min. 
8rds 
Scale of C Major. 


B 
=a 
se 2 


Maj. Min. Maj. Min. 
3rds 6ths 

Reverting to the function of inversion, 
as responsible for the exchange of -major 
and minor, take, for instance, the interval 
C-E. This is a major third. Its inversion, 
E-C, is a minor sixth (as seen in Ex. 3), 
So we see both terms applied to the’ same 
notes—not the same interval, be it well un- 
derstood, but to the imterval on the one 
hand, and to its imversion.on the other. 
Therefore, since an interval and its inver- 
sion (by virtue of the octave-relation) are 
practically identical, and are built with the 
same notes, it follows that major and its 
reciprocal minor are simply two different 
aspects of the selfsame tone-unit. 

What I wish to make clear is, first, that 
an interval and ts inversion are essentially 
the same musical factor. C-E and E-C 
are the same tone-union, whether C is at 
the bottom or at the top; inversion does 
change it, any more than a rod turned up- 
side down becomes anything else than a 
rod. The name of the interval differs: C-E 
is a third, while E-C is a sixth; but the 
harmonic partnership is not altered or af- 
fected. There will be certain modifications 
during the technical performances of the 
two intervals, just as a person will assume 
a different decorum in his office from what 
he affects on the golf course or at a dance— 
without in the least changing his personal 
identity or nature. 

And the second point to be emphasized is 
that, in these two different forms (original 
and inverted), we find both the major and 
minor qualities pressed at opposite ends, so 
to speak, as inherent counterparts. 

It appears, then, that while the perfect 
intervals are single, complete, independent 
relationships, the other ones have a dual 
quality—are either “greater” or “smaller” 
according to their position, or the point of 
view of the observer. The perfect intervals 
are properly so called, inasmuch as their 
inherent quality is not subject to change; 
the others are imperfect, precisely because 
they do not possess this inherent stability. 
One may visualize a perfect interval as a 
sphere (hence “perfect”) which presents 
always the appearance of the same round 
body, from every point of view; whereas 
the imperfect interval is comparable to an 
oval, or egg-shaped, body (hence “imper- 
fect’), one end of which is smaller and the 
other larger, thus assuming contradictory 
forms, as viewed from one side or the 
other. In homely words, major and minor 
are the two different ends of the same egg 
—the difference hecoming recognizable only 


o 


Maj. Min. 
6ths 


Maj. Min. 
7ths 


by turning the oval around (that is, by in- 
version). Summarized: a perfect interval 
when inverted is again perfect; a major in- 
terval when inverted becomes minor; and a 
minor one, likewiSe, becomes major by in- 
version. 


Ex.4 
Scale of C Major 
Scale 
interval Inv. Scale Inv. Scale Inv. 
= <= 
bed Td _—s 
Maj. Min. Maj. Min. perf. perf. 
2nd = 7th 8rd 6th 4th 5th 
Scale Inv. Scale Inv. Scale Inv. 
i = x g = o-oo { 
eo se < = r 
perf. perf. Maj. Min. Maj. Min. 
5th 4th 6th 3rd 7th 2nd 


It must be borne in mind that the major 
dimension is the one that always conforms 
to the scale-line (Exs. 1 and 2); and that 
is the reason why the natural form is 
called the major scale. 

Further, the major second corresponds 
everywhere to the whole steps, and the 
minor second to the half steps, in the 
natural scale. 

An illustration of the use of various 
standard intervals in the progressive struc- 
ture of a musical sentence may prove in- 
teresting and enlightening to the reader. 
The following occurs in the “Symphony in 
G Minor” of Mozart (key of G): And 


Ex.5 


4 te. 
Min. Maj. Min. Min, Min. (perf. 5th) Min. Maj. Min. Maj. 
6th 3rd 3rd 3rd 3rd 3rd 3rd 3rd 3rd 
the reader may, if so inclined, define the 
following chain of intervals, from Mendels- 
sohn’s Op. 16 (key of A): 


These three classes of intervals, the per- 
fect and “imperfect” (major and minor), 
or standard, intervals are the staple and 
etymological storehouse of musical com- 
position; by far the most frequent and in- 


telligible tone-unions. Nine-tenths of all 
music are (or should be) made up of these 
intervals. : 

But there are two other classes, the 
diminished and the augmented intervals, 
which, because of their striking character- 
istics, serve the purposes of contrast, vital- 
ity and urge, and are therefore extremely 
important and indispensable, when used in 
reasonable proportion to the standard ones, 
and in their proper places. 

Augmented intervals are derived from 
the perfect and the major, which latter 
may be enlarged by raising the upper let- 
ter a chromatic half step (by means of an 
accidental), the letter-names remaining un- 
changed. Thus: C-G, the perfect 5th, be- 
comes an augmented 5th when G is raised 
to Gt. And the same with all major in- 
tervals. 

Diminished intervals are a little confus- 
ing because they do not proceed thus di- 
rectly from all of the scale intervals— per- 
fect and major (Ex. 1)—but are obtained 
from perfect and minor ones, by similarly 
lowering the upper letter. Thus, the per- 
fect 5th, C-G, becomes a diminished 5th 
when G is lowered to Gb; and the minor 
7th (for instance), E-D (Ex. 3), becomes 
a diminished 7th by lowering D to Db. 

Lowering the major interval, it must be 
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remembered, results in the minor form; 
and it is this latter, the minor, that must 
_ be contracted in order to secure its dimin- 
ished form. In other words, the perfect 
intervals become augmented or diminished 
at once by raising or lowering the upper 
letter; whereas the major ones must be 
lowered twice in order to become dimin- 
ished. The results can always be verified 
by the rule that all augmented intervals 
when inverted become diminished ; and, vice 
versa, the inversion of a diminished inter- 
val gives the augmented form. 
Augmented and diminished intervals are 
comparatively rare—in some cases chi- 
merical; one feels disposed to call them 
“distorted” intervals. But they have their 
legitimate uses in composition; and they 
are now and then still further “distorted” 
into double-augmented or double-dimin- 
ished forms. Thus, one of the C major 
chords (say D-F-A-C) may contain the 
union of Ab and D# (as “altered” steps), 
which is a double-augmented 4th; its in- 
version, D#-Ab, is a double-diminished 5th. 
Some of these “distorted” intervals are, 
as stated, chimerical; that is, they exist 
only on paper, as logically correct but im- 
practicable deductions—for instance, the 
diminished 2nd, or augmented 7th. 


Enharmonic Distinctions 
REAT CAUTION must be exercised, 
in computing intervals, not to alter 
the letter-names of the tones involved or to 
confound the accidentals—for example, not 
to call g# an ab, as, say, in the interval 
C-G%, which is an augmented 5th, while 
C-Ab is a minor 6th. Such tones (called 
enharmonic equivalents) are, it is true, pro- 
duced by the same key of the piano-key- 
board, because of the equalized tempera- 
ment used in tuning. But in point of fact, 
enharmonic tones, such as g# and ab, 
though very close in pitch, represent an ex- 
tremely remote degree of tone-relationship ; 
they lie very far apart in the great chain 
of perfect-5th links (twelve degrees, to be 
explicit), and therefore there should be no 
reasonable doubt as to which one of the two 
is intended and required. 
A few examples of the permutation of 
intervals should suffice here. Thus, from 
the tone G, scale of G major: 


Ex.7 
Thirds 5 Fourths 
a 
Maj. Min. Aug. Dim. perf. Aug. Dim. 
Fifths Sevenths ? 
res 
Ss ——? o 


perf. Aug. Dim. Min. Aug. Dim. 


The reader may cypher out the whole list 
for himself, if so minded; or better, he may 
try his hand at naming some of the inter- 

vals he encounters in the music he is play- 
ing, something after the manner indicated 
in this illustration, in which all the more 


common intervals are present: 
Ex.8 


Maj.perfMaj.Maj.Min. Aug. Maj.Aug. ~ Dim. Maj. Dim.perf, ate: 
i 


8rd 8th 6th 3rd 3rd Sth 3rd 4th 5th 3rd 7th Sth 


oT 


perf. Maj. perf. Min. Dim. Min. Min. perf. Min.perf,Maj.perf 
8th 2nd 4th 7th Sth 3rd 6th Sth 7th 4th 3rd 8th 


The foregoing example lays no claims 
to being a musical conception, for it is a 
preponderantly mechanical product—a list 
of diversified intervals. At the same time, 
it should help to confirm the fact that the 
labor of ‘composition is more than a string- 
ing together of intervals, with little or no 
evidence of discrimination. There is the 
higher law, to which the choice of tones is 

subject. To be sure, the separate intervals 
possess sufficiently distinctive emotional 
qualities and emanate from well defined 
harmonic sources; and for that reason they 


can and do exercise functions, partly pre- 
defined, partly arbitrary, partly urgent, 
which invest them with a vitality of their 
own which in turn infuses itself into the 
life of the musical discourse. 


Emotional Attributes of Intervals 

M USIC critics have indulged in much 

speculation, usually sane but in some 
cases extravagant and visionary, as to the 
emotional attributes of the various inter- 
vals. The existence of such attributes can- 
not be gainsaid, and they are in most cases 
so plainly evident, so universally recog- 
nized, and so happily in agreement with 
the very names themselves, that they must 
be regarded as definite enough to form an 
important part of the vocabulary of musical 
speech. 

Thus, the perfect intervals possess a pure, 
clear, open, quiet character ; the major ones, 
as the adjective suggests, are manly, strong, 
convincing ; the minor ones, obtained by de- 
pressing the stature of the interval (lower- 
ing the upper: tone), have a corresponding 
depressed, timid, melancholy quality that 
distinguishes minor compositions from 
major ones, even to the uncritical hearer, 
and makes them appropriate for sentences 
of a somber, pathetic, sad character; the 
augmented intervals betray their stretched, 
strained quality, which lends stress and 
urgent action to the current of musical 
thought; and, finally, the diminished ones 
are of a far more pronounced melancholy, 
sorrow-laden quality, and always introduce 
dramatic, almost tragic, hues into the mu- 
sical portraiture. A very striking example 
of the use of the diminished 7th may be 
studied in the profoundly pathetic Adagio 
of Beethoven’s piano Sonata, op. 106 
(measures 5 to 13, 29, 30, 32, 33, and so 
forth). As a rule, the great classic mas- 
ters make very discreet use of these sub- 
jective attributes, being guided rather by 
the fundamental requirements of tone-asso- 
ciation than by the poetic and romantic or 
dramatic suggestions which the intervals 
invite; and the disposition to utilize these 
attributes as actual parts of speech, or as 
quickening flashes which illuminate the 
musical pattern, is one of the very things 
that signalize the infusion of the Romantic 
spirit into the music of the post-classic era 
(Berlioz, Schumann, Wagner and _ so 
forth). A demonstration of what Wagner 
(to mention only one of the Romantic mas- 
ters) has done with the iridescent shades of 
the interval family (quite aside from their 
purely technical characteristics) would fill 
volumes. 


Inherent Tendency of Intervals 

T remains to add a few significant 

words respecting the inherent tenden- 
cies (or the “direction”) of some of the 
intervals. 


Seconds 


Sevenths 


Augmented Diminished 


le 
All standard seconds pull apart, or out- 


Sth 


4th 5th 


ward. The tones repel each other. Thus: 
C-D (struck together) will, under normal 
conditions, pass into B-D, or into C-E, or 
into some other larger interval. Their in- 
version, the sevenths, pull inward—the 
tones attract each other. <All perfect in- 
tervals, and the standard thirds and sixths 
(i.e. the major and minor ones), are pas- 
sive—they possess no pronounced inclina- 


tion. All augmented intervals are decidedly 
active, and, normally, draw apart; their 
inversion, the diminished ones, draw in- 
ward, 


Interesting PCusical 
By Haroun 


MILLENNIAL 


Hucbald (died 932): Inventor of the 
staff idea. 


QUADRICENTENNIALS 
Orlando di Lasso (1532-1594): “The 
Belgian Orpheus ;” second only to Pales- 
trina in this century; twenty-five hundred 


compositions. 

Giovanni Guidetti (1532-1592): Pupil 
of Palestrina. 

Carpentras (1475-1532): Real name, 
Genet; famous master of the Pope’s 
Chapel at Rome. 

TERCENTENNIALS 


Matthew Locke (1632-1677): Wrote 
music for many of Shakespeare’s plays; 
also the first English treatise of harmony 
and thoroughbass. 

Scipione Cerreto (1551-1632) : 
brated lutenist of Naples. 


Cele- 


BICENTENNIALS 


Franz Joseph Haydn 
“Father of the Symphony ;” 
hundred and four symphonies, the ‘“Crea- 
tion” and the “Seasons.” 

Johann Christoph Friedrich Bach (1732- 
1795): Son of Johann Sebastian Bach; 
Kapellmeister of Btickeburg. 

Thomas Linley (1732-1795) : Composer ; 
musical director of Drury Lane. 

John Broadwood (1732-1812) : Famous 
pianoforte maker. 

Johann Christian Kittel 
Bach’s last pupil. 

Pierre Beaumarchaise (1732-1795): 
Whose novel furnished the plot of Mo- 
zart’s “The Marriage of Figaro” and Ros- 
siniis “The Barber of Seville.” 

Louis Marchand (1669-1732) : Organist; 
failed to accept a challenge to an organ- 
playing contest with Bach. 


(1732-1809) : 


(1732-1809) : 


Score‘Reading with Discs 


By ALBEN Horowitz 


A coNSTANT source of delight is the 
reading of an orchestral score to the music 
of a phonograph. 

At an actual performance of a sym- 
phony or tone-poem, or overture, the ama- 
teur is very likely to become lost, and the 
pleasure and instruction to be gained much 
lessened. But on the phonograph the music 
can be played over and over again, move- 
ment by movement, and the score fol- 
lowed to much greater advantage. 

When my friend, G—— first started to 
collect his library of discs, the looked for- 
ward to nothing so much as the purchase 
of another symphony. Then one day he 
picked up, quite by accident, at his music 
store, a score of Beethoven’s “Symphony 
in C Minor.” He took it home and 
looked through it, noting alt the beau- 
tiful themes and developments that he 
had formerly recognized only by ear. The 
first “command performance” with score 
did not go so well, for, despite his fa- 
}; miliarity with the music, he found him- 
‘self lost. Later, however, by more care- 
fully studying the score and by playing 
each movement repeatedly, he came to 
understand more fully the tremendous 
beauty in this master-work. Tonal ef- 
fects which had always puzzled and in- 
trigued him became more understandable 
and thus more interesting. 


Addresses Wanted 

We have communications for Mrs. H. H. Hutsell of Arkansas @ 
Miss Nan Belle Helm of New Jersey, which have been returned beca 
they could not be delivered at the addresses given. 
kindly furnish us with their present addresses, we shall be glad to forw 


this important mail, 


composed one» 


THE BPO 
(entenaries of 193: 


Et Escuer 


CENTENNIALS 
Charles Crozat Converse (1832-1! 


American composer.. 

Leopold Damrosch (1832-1885) : 
of Wagner and Liszt; founder of 
phony Society and Oratorio Socie 
New York. 

Alberto Randegger (1832-1911) + 
mous singing teacher and conducte 
London. 

Charles Lecocq (1832-1918) : 
composer of “La Fille de Madame A 

Julius Epstein (1832-1926) : 
piano teacher of Ignaz Briill and Mz 
Sembrich. 

Alfred Jaéll (1832-1882): Par: 
teacher and composer, 

H. C. Work (1832-1884) : Comp 
Marching through Georgia. 

Muzio Clementi (1752-1832) : 
composer and _ teacher. 

Friedrich Kuhlau (1786-1832) : 
composer and teacher. } 

Manuel Garcia (1775-1832): 7 
father of Manuel Garcia, the famous 
ing teacher and inventor of the lar 
scope, and of Malibran and Viardo 
cia. Produced first Italian ope: 
America. 

Johann Wolfgang Goethe (1749-1 
German poet; his “Faust” has in 
many composers. 


Notable Historical Events of 

Donizetti composed “L’elisir d’a 

Lowell Mason founded the 
Academy of Music. 

Rossini wrote his “Stabat Mater 

Mozart’s “The Magic Flute” wa: 
heard in America, at Philadelph 
March 17th. 

“America” was first sung, at a chi 
celebration of Independence Day, at 
Street Church of Boston, on July 


The exquisite passage, for insta 
the Andante movement of the “C 1 
played only by the flute, oboe anc 
nets, was revealed as a marvelously 
little figure in contrary motion of 
ing and descending thirds. The i 
among the voices in the trio of th 
movement, which formerly was 
only vaguely, became now far m« 
teresting to listen to. In the Moz 
Minor,” a study of the slow movet 
which Beethoven said he heard th 
ing of angels made the music its 
far more. And a greater appre 
aroused of mood portrayed in 
ominous fog which hangs oyer th 
ing measures of Tchaikovsky's - 
piece of sorrow and melancholy, 
Symphony in B Minor.” 

All these hidden beauties, 
friend had tasted of so supe 
fore, were now clearer to him. 
more he was made aware of th 
genius of these great musicians. — 

So now, whenever he adds to 
too-incomplete library of records, 
chases, too, as a matter of co 
orchestral score. By knowing, in 
nical sense, just “how the music is 
his emotional enjoyment is 
creased, 


If these friends « 
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Pilhions and Millions for Pusical 


By Top B. GaLttoway 


pee WONDERFUL results accom- 
plished by the Curtis Institute of 
Music in Philadelphia have become 
yotential force in establishing a civic and 
tional music tradition. This gallant 
irk has been made possible by the un- 
ising work and energy of a slender, 
youthful-looking woman with keen, 
idly eyes whose whole-souled devotion 
the memory of her mother has borne 
undant fruit through her father’s gen- 
y. She has said herself that she had 
d a castle in Spain about which she had 
pamed for years. It was to be a means 
yard musical advance, an opportunity 
those who, as she said, “had the ability 
go far but were hampered by lack of 
nds” to continue their work—just at the 
yment when the hours they had spent in 
yotion to it began to seem of no avail. 
The love of music of Mrs. Edward W. 
kk was a matter of inheritance from her 
rents, both natural musicians. Her 
eatest inspiration, she claims, was the 
idy of music in settlement work where 
® saw the direct results of some of the 
eatest teachers broadening in every way 
@ personal and artistic culture of the 
idents. As the result of long talks with 
sef Hofmann and Leopold Stokowski, 
S valiant woman made her day dream, 
t castle in Spain, become a vivid reality 
the Curtis Institute of Music. 
Had the Curtis Institute done nothing 
e than accomplish its affiliation with the 
liladelphia Grand Opera Company it did 
thing of incalculable value to the Ameri- 
M opera student whose chances hereto- 
re of getting operatic practice have been 
actically nil, 
Another great benefit is that the Curtis 
stitute has a natural endowment fund 
rough the National Music League 
‘ough its scholarship loan fund which 
sists worthy and needy students to con- 
ue their work. 


Passing on Great Traditions 

HE CURTIS Institute of Music 

with its giving of free musical edu- 
tion to nearly three hundred students 
10 have proven talent, in that manner is 
rrying out thoroughly its expressed pur- 
ses “to hand down through contempo- 
Ty masters the great traditions of the 
st” and “to teach students to build on 
is heritage for the future.” With this 
stitute as with the Juilliard it is diff- 
t to hazard an estimate of what the 
aduates of these magnificent foundations 
@ accomplishing today for the cause of 
sic, as composers, conductors, instruc- 
S$ and solo artists in various lines The 
sult is incalculable in its cultural, zesthe- 
-and broadening influence. 
There never has been in any country 
h an awakening to the actual national 
for the beneficent influences of music 
the present time in this country. 
@ were for years accused, and some- 
f truthfully, of being an inartistic, 
undeveloped nation. The list of ad- 
es familiar to outsiders is long. Few 
Us credit for the unusual, heroic 


° develop a nation. That nation we 
‘today. It took time and “lean years” 
be lived through until, as has been fre- 


Education 


Part II 


quently of late acknowledged, we emerged 
from the swaddling clothes which bound 
us. Today, thanks to the munificence of 
our truly American foundatiolis, music is 
coming into her own. 

The methods, means and manifestations 


of the lavish spending of millions for 
music is almost endless. Prizes of this 
kind and that, orchestral endowments, 


municipal opera as in St. Louis and San 
Antonio, competitive examinations and ex- 
hibitions—the list is long and interesting. 


Chamber Music’s Champion 


N NOTHING perhaps has there been 

such a remarkable response as that of 
the public to the Elizabeth Sprague Cool- 
idge Foundation. For twelve years Mrs. 
Coolidge has been not only the patron of 
the fine art of the composer and the fine 
art of the performer but, as one has well 
said, has been also mistress of the fine art 
of paying the bill. 

The benefactions of Mrs. Coolidge have 
been varied and rare, such as her estab- 
lishment of a pension fund for the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra and her lending of 


assistance to the construction of the music 
building of Yale University. But the most 
characteristic feature of her contributions 
has been that she has devoted the greater 
part of her efforts to the support and en- 
couragement of chamber music. This she 
has sponsored on a wide scale both in 
quantity and widespread distribution. 

Differing from many other patrons of 
music she has entered directly into the 
creative life’ and therefore has exerted 
an important influence in directing con- 
temporary musical competition, important 
works being thus brought into being. By 
this means the concerts of her private 
quartet have become a powerful creative 
force in the music of the present day. Mrs. 
Coolidge comes from the wealthy Sprague 
family from Chicago and therefore has 
been in a position to carry out her plans 
and ideas. She inaugurated her first pub- 
lic festival of chamber music in 1918 on 
her beautiful estate known as South Moun- 
tain, near Pittsfield. This series of con- 
certs were known as the Berkshire Festi- 
vals and were given annually to in- 
vited audiences until 1924. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 


A new view of Rockefeller Center, from Fifth Avenue, showing for the 
first time a redesigning of the north block to accommodate the proposed Italian 
building on the north, for the occupancy of which negotiations are now under 


way with German interests. 


Under this plan the entire Fifth Avenue front of 


the world’s largest building project will be given over to buildings devoted to 
the commerce, industry and art of important European nations, 
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JOHN D, ROCKEFELLER, JR 


The programs of these festivals were 
made up of modern compositions—some 
for the first hearing—and of classical 
chamber music. With the exception of one 
festival, prizes were offered for new cham- 
ber music, the form and style of which 
were prescribed. The jury of awards, se- 
lected by Mrs. Coolidge, was changed year- 
ly, and the competition was open to 
composers everywhere. 


The Berkshire Festivals 
iA ALFRED V. FRANKENSTEIN 


in his able article on Mrs. Coolidge 
says: “The performers at the Berkshire 
Festivals included Mrs. Coolidge’s own 
quartets, the first known as the Berkshire 
and the second known as the South Moun- 
tain, the Elshuco Trio (an organization 
whose name ‘is derived from Mrs. Cool- 
idge’s by a process known only to the 


originator) and American and foreign 
artists. Some of these latter were brought 


over from Europe especially for the festi- 
vals. Mrs. Coolidge herself occasionally 
played the piano in ensembles. 

“By 1924 the Berkshire Festivals had 
attracted sufficient attention to justify Mrs. 
Coolidge in feeling that they were of 
greater importance than any ordinary pri- 
vate series. Consequently she moved them 
to Washington, built a chamber music hall 
adjoining the Library of Congress, and 
endowed the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
Foundation, which is administered by the 
Music Division of the library. The Cool- 
idge Foundation, with which she is no 
longer officially connected, gives festivals 
in the library every eighteen months, spon- 
sors international prize competitions, gives 
occasional concerts at the library and else- 
where (such as the two long series given 
by the Gordon Quartette in Chicago in 
1927 and 1928), and, most recently, has 
gone into publishing, with the issuance of 
Charles Martin Loeffler’s setting of The 
Canticle of the Sun, a work which owes its 
existence to a Coolidge Foundation com- 
mission.” 

Although the establishment of the foun- 
dation relieved her of its administration, 
still she has kept herself busy continuing 
the giving of prize competitions, concerts 
and other musical activities not only in 
this country but in Europe. 

In the Library of Congress is preserved 
a list of the works commissioned by her 
and by the foundation. These are preserved 
together with the list of the interpretative 


artists brought to American audiences 
by both agencies. The list of com- 
posers is illuminating, containing, as it 


does, all the greatest modern writers of 
music. 

As Mr. Frankenstein has well said, “The 
festivals have come to serve as a sort of 


(Continued on page 745) © 
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Ghe Popularity of the Rhythm Band © 


Experts Gell How One Play be Organized and Grained 


N CHILDREN’S classes one activity 

which is gaining a larger and larger 

place is the rhythm band. It is popular 
with the participants, as well as with the 
parents when the band appears in recital. 
It is a sure way of maintaining interest 
in class work. In fact, many teachers are 
using the band-playing as a reward for 
other work well done. It is a most prac- 
tical way of developing the sense of rhythm 
where it appears to be deficient, for all 
children, whether or not they have a nat- 
ural sense of rhythm, can easily fall in 
with the time when their neighbors are 
playing the same thing. 

A good rhythmical player takes the 
piano part—a dependable assistant rather 
than the teacher,“as such an arrangement 
leaves the teacher- free to give help wher- 
ever needed. Each little tot has his in- 
strument, a drum, a triangle, a tambourine, 
a gong or cymbals for the earliest work. 
After the children have learned the names 
of composition and composer, the pianist 
plays through the first division of the 
piece a time or two while all clap and 
count the time. At last, after all sections 
have rehearsed separately and are pretty 
sure of their parts, they are put together. 
The joy of the children knows no bounds. 

After this point has been reached, the 
real directing may well be turned over to 
the piano. It is a good plan to teach the 
children to wield the baton. This arouses a 
sense of deep responsibility and assures 
success. One child after another may be 
allowed to direct, as a reward for careful 
work and good attention. 

Delightful music is now available, well 
arranged for piano and rhythm band. For 
the very little tots there is the “Folk-Tune 
Book,” which may even be procured with 
the words, so that any number of children 
may take part as singers, with band ac- 


companiment. For older children there is 
the splendid “Schubert Rhythm Band 
Book” which contains such numbers as 


Five Valses Nobles, Entr’act from “Rosa- 
munde,” Ballet Music from “Rosamunde,” 
Ecossaise, Minuet, Laendler, Scherzo and 
Marche Militaire. The degree of diff- 
culty of these compositions varies. The 
simplest can he used with very little chil- 
dren. Then the pieces increase in diffi- 
culty to where it is necessary that the 


Little Gales of PCusic Study Accomplishment 


Have you had in your experience similar 
little stories of achievement, the triumphant 
march of ambition and hard work over “im- 
possible” obstacles, which will encourage 
other students and other teachers? If they 
are novel and are told pithily and take no 
more than 200 words we may be able to 
pass them on. We shall pay for those 
printed at regular rates. Mark your manu- 


scripts, “Little Tales of Music Study Ac- - 


complishment.” 
: * 


“Half an Hour After Grub” 


How minutes count is shown by a gentle- 
man in my ward who plays the piano 
mighty well. He’s not afraid of anything 
that isn’t too hard. He plays Beethoven, 
Chopin and Weber just as well as he plays 
the things of up-to-date composers. When 
he goes out he is welcome in any party. I 
asked him once how he did it and his an- 
swer was, “Half an hour at the key-board 
every night after grub without fail.” I 


By ANNA HeveRMANN HAMILTON 


players be able to read simple rhythms. 

A valuable feature of the rhythm band 
is its ability to expand with the improve- 
ment that comes through practice and to 
grow into an orchestra. All the above- 
mentioned instruments are of indeterminate 
pitch. It is great fun to add others that have 
a definite pitch. This can readily be done 
with such compositions as are contained in 
the Schubert book. If the piano is kept 
at pitch A-440, there will be no trouble, as 
good kindersymphony instruments that are 
sold nowadays have that pitch. (Still, be 
sure to mention the pitch when ordering in- 
struments.) Use a glockenspiel to pick 

, 


ments may be had with most of these. It 
must be remembered that a proper balance 
must be maintained. When the children’s 
instruments increase in number, more ac- 
companiment must be supplied. One such 
orchestra that had played for years in- 
creased thus in size. Where was additional 
support to come from? The problem was 
solved by giving an advanced harmony 
student the task of making an arrangement 
for cabinet-organ by combining the string- 
quartet parts. The flute part was taken by 
the glockenspiel—which required some 
practice ! 

Haydn, Gurlitt and Reinecke have all 


A CHILDREN’S RHYTHM BAND 


out the more prominent melody-notes, or 
a number of harmonicas; be grateful for 
a violin that may be available. 

This brings us to the regular kindersym- 
phony literature—which was originated by 
Haydn with his celebrated contribution. 
These compositions have regular orchestral] 
parts. They use a number of additional 
unpitched instruments. Among’ the instru- 
ments of definite pitch are the cuckoo, the 
quail and the trumpet. Some of them in- 
clude scores for violin, viola, cello, flute 
and clarinet. Some even add mandolin 
and guitar parts. Four-hand piano arrange- 


asked his sister who works in the same 
place I do if that was so. She said, “Yes, 
but let him get at that piano and he doesn’t 
know the difference between half an hour 
and two hours.” The point is that regular 
practice is the thing that counts. 


—Epwarp Z. WILson. 
* 


Turning In and Tuning In 


When I left college I had the quite com- 
mon assumption of college girls that my 
teaching would prove most efficient among 
those of ultra-refined inclinations and cul- 
tural tastes. Now, fifteen years later, I 
realize that the greatest good I have been 
permitted to do is among those whose lives 
are largely taken up with practical affairs. 
One pupil who was a successful typist be- 
fore her marriage to a man of moderate 
means recently said to me, “Music is such 
work, I think I shall turn in my piano and 
get a radio.” My. reply was, “Why not 
turn in your typewriter and get a tele- 


written kindersymphonies. There is a 
Mother Gocse Toy Symphony, by Brig- 
ham, a Christmas Overture by Conradi, a 
Festival Waltz by Chwatal, a Picnic hy 
Spindler and an Electric Polka by Roeser. 
Also the ever-popular Turkish March by 
Mozart has been arranged for toy instru- 
ments. The literature is growing and will 
continue to grow as there is more demand. 

It is possible to invent many little touches 
that add dramatic interest. The Toy Sym- 
phony Orchestra av the Howard Public 
School, Houston, Texas, opens every public 
performance with a bugle call. Though 


phone?” She saw the inference at once 
and proceeded to increase her practice with 
delighted results—Ertra G. KRAKAUER. 

* 


From Forge to Studio 


One of the most sensational successes I 
know in a large eastern city is a man who 
a quarter of a century ago seemed destined 
to spend his whole life as a workman at a 
forge. He is now a highly successful teach- 
er with a large class. When he first came 
to me he had a look of eagerness in his 
eyes when I told him with patience and 
hard work he might become a successful 
pianist and teacher—a look I can never 
forget. It took nearly two years to get his 
hands in shape. He studied with many 
eminent teachers. There was man enough 
in him to knock a hole in any wall con- 
fronting him. It took time, talent, pluck, 
sacrifice, rebuffs, everything. But??? who 
wouldn’t—to achieve his enviable position? 

-—Wiiiam E, Barry, 
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the bugle is very small, it is a real | 
with a good, clear tone. After the m 
—everybody being in uniform—have 
taken their places the bugler comes 
the rear and stands at the side of 
rector’s desk and blows the call tl 
nounces the approach of the direct 
director walks in briskly and 
place on the stand. He bows three t 
raises his baton to gain the attentic 
the orchestra, nods to the pianist to 
and with a downward stroke - 
orchestra. Too much red tape? 
all! And you should hear those chi 
play! These individual touches giy 
air of distinction that is of much va 
keeping up the interest. — ; 
Gradually the rhythm band has m 
into a rhythm orchestra, and it has 
into an orchestra including gro 
struments, that is, the kindersymp 
chestra. Said a teacher recently ing 
before other teachers: “I do not lik 
words ‘toy-symphony’ or ‘kind 
phony.’ They are too high-brow. 
‘rhythm band’ better, and always u 
term.” As well might she have sa 
do not like the word ‘lad’ It sow 
high-brow. I like ‘infant’ better, an 
ways use that term.” We have lea 
that a “rhythm band” is a mighty 
thing and may grow into a “kinder 
phony orchestra”; but the two ter 
no more synonymous than are “in! 
and “lad.” 
There follows a list of numbers suit 
for rhythmic band, rhythmic orchestra 
kindersymphony orchestra: 


At the Circus.....2. Roars ae: nhs ie 
Burlesque 
The Car Ride 


Country Dance: « .°. stele teste ees 
Daffodils Walta ......... a5 tasnieern Oe 
Down the Street......... Mr 
Drum, Fife and Trumpet..... 
Fun for A 
Arrival of the Brownies..... 
The Young Bugler... 
Jolly Darkies .:. < .ss—yeee 
March of the tices + s.0 arene 
Moment Musical PI Serene 
Peasant’s, Dance .\.:..s:55 se ee 
The Coming of Santa Claus......... 
Playtinie 0%. ces bee ne 
A Snowy Christmas Eve..... 
Song of the Drum......... 
Rougishness ... 

The Tin Soldiers’ Parade........ 
Children’s Symphony for Lephiessie z 
Kitchen Symphony o: os (alee abe ate 
Christmas Bells .....005« 


One Hundred and Forty-Five D. 


“We've been presented with half 
piano,” said the older of three sisters 
paraded into my studio one day. 
youngest sister was easily fifty. 
were all dressmakers, and all of theit 
they had wanted to study music. 
a splendid set of inhibitions nearly : 
century old for some budding Fre 
speculate upon! Now, someone had 
them half of the amount to pu 
ano and they could supply the other 
from their earnings “take off a t 
The older one past sixty did 
well and in two years was playin; 
in the Fifth Grade that gratified h 
Victorian pride. The other two dit 
well, but all of them opened the d 
new paradise when they bought tha’ 


—Josepn T. 


ema: 
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"HAT a wonderful thing to have been in 
world for nearing a century and to 
* done nothing but to bring happiness 
il of whom one has touched their lives! 
how this joy is multiplied when it is 
essed through a medium that is uni- 
al, that touches equally the hearts of 
anity regardless of the tongue of their 
y intercourse. And this is “Martha,” 
| the resistless good humor of its 


IC. 
riedrich yon Flotow, the creator of 
tha,’ which, with Mozart's “The 
Tiage of Figaro” and Rossini’s “The 
of Seville,’ completes the grand 
- of the world’s great comedy operas, 
on the 27th of April of 1812, on 
itendorf Estate near Mecklenburg, 
‘His father, a captain in the 
d dreams of his son in a diplo- 
areer ; but Friedrich so early showed 
al talent for music that at sixteen 
taken to Paris to study the piano 
mposition under Reicha (rye’-shah), 
mself had been a pupil of Haydn 


) ly Revolution of 1830 compelled 
> return to Germany for a year. 
went again, in the following year, 
he took with him the score of his 
“Pierre et Cathérine.” It was 
wever, till 1839, when he and Piloti 

together “Le Naufrage de la 


THE GREAT ENSEMBLE OF THE FINALE OF ACT Il 


Martha 
he Tylarket Girl of Richmond 


A (Comedy of the 


(lasses of Britain 


: ARRANGED AS A READING FOR MUSIC CLUBS 


ADAPTED FROM FLOTOW’S FAMOUS OPERA 


By Epwarp ELtswortH HipsHEer 


Medtise (Luh no-frazh duh li May-duze: 
The Shipwreck of the Medusa),” that his 
name became known to musical Paris. 
This opera was later to become quite well 
known in Germany as “Die Matrosen (dee 
Mah-tro'-sen: The Sailors).” 

Shortly after the production of this 
opera, Flotow had the good fortune to 
make the acquaintance of the German 
writer, W. Friedrich (his real name was 
Friedrich Wilhelm Riese—freed-rick will- 
helm reese), the most talented of his libret- 
tists; and their “Alessandro Stradella 
(ahl'-lay-sahn'-dro strah-dell’-lo)” had its 
first performance on any stage when given 
at Hamburg in 1844, with such success that 
Flotow’s name was carried to the ends of 
the musical world and he received a com- 
mission to furnish a work for the Court 
Opera of Vienna. Again he had the col- 
laboration of Friedrich; and they chose as 
the basis of their plot a recently produced 
ballet, “Lady Harriet ou la Servante de 
Greenwich (Lady Harriet; or, The Servant 
of Greenwiche),” with the result that they 
created one of the most often sung of all 
comedy operas, the perennial “Martha.” It 
was first heard at the Royal Court Theater 
of Vienna, on November 25, 1847, with the 
later world-famous Karl Formes in the 
role of Plunkett. 

The first of all good qualities in Flotow’s 
music is its unbounded fertility in melody. 


At times it is almost as spontaneous as that 
of Mozart. Then the composer was par- 
ticularly happy in that, while a German by 
birth, he was able to absorb, and to in- 
still into his work, the vivacity, the elegance 
and the graces of French music, and this 


without losing his native strength and orig-' 


inality. He was intimate with all the 
leading Parisian musicians of the day— 
Rossini, Halévy, Gounod, Adam, Offenbach, 
Meyerbeer and Auber. Naturally gay and 
full of the humorous, he was able to unite 
the tunefulness of Auber with the cheerful- 
ness of Offenbach. With gaiety of melody 
and exquisite elasticity of rhythm, his 
music has a spriteliness which had not been 
heard in the opera house up till his time. 

Of Flotow’s several later operas, all are 
overshadowed by the popularity of the 
inimitable “Martha.” The master retired, 
in 1852, to an estate near Vienna. Then, 
in 1856, he was appointed Intendant (direc- 
tor-general) of the Court Opera of 
Schwerin. On his third marriage, in 
1862, he changed his residence to Hir- 
schwang (heer-shwahng) at the foot of 
the Schneebergs; and in 1863 he resigned 
the Schwerin opera post to return to Paris. 
Then, for family reasons, he in 1868 took 
up residence in Darmstadt, from where 
on January 24th of 1883 he passed on. 
Through all these years he never lost his 
early devotion to the people of France (it 


has been said that he spoke better French 
than German), and the French never ceased 
to think of him and to love him as their 
own. 


II 
MUSIC 
Overture to “Martha” 
(Arranged for Four Hands on One Piano, 
by Czerny) 
III 
THE CAST 
Lady Harriet, Maid of Honor to 


Onéens Anne: 4. conti stuac re ote Soprano 
Lord Tristan de Mickelford, her 

Cousins... Wet. eG. ae tay dara as oe Bass 
Plunkett, a Young Farmer.......... Bass 
Lionel, his Foster Brother, later 

AT) Ora) Oh Vis vine emnoe cmos coats Tenor 
Nancy, Waiting-maid to Lady 

Paagitete ta cease aaa.cn eeieete Contralto 
The Sheriff of Richmond.......... Bass 


Three Servants of Lady Harriet 
Tenor and Two Basses 
Three Maid-servants 
Soprano and Mezzo-Soprano 
Courtiers, Pages, Ladies, Hunters, 
Huntresses, Farmers and Servants 


IV 
Act I 
The scene is the richly furnished boudoir 
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of Lady Harriet. The Ladies in Attend- 
ance and Nancy try to divert Lady Harriet 
from her heavy spirits. 


V 
Recitative and Duet :—Ah, my lady. No. 
2 of the score. 
Lady Harriet and Nancy ° 


VI 

Sir Tristan, pompously self-appreciative, 
enters, only to have his rather arduous at- 
tentions flippantly ignored by Lady Har- 
rict, while at the same time he is subjected 
to Nancy’s barbed raillery. A group of 
Servant-girls passes outside; Lady Harriet 
is charmed with their naivete and, to the 
consternation of Siv Tristan announces her 
wish and determination to join them. With 
banterings as to the genuineness of his 
affections, Lady Harriet eggs him into 
accompanying her; and she and Nancy 
put him through the paces of laying aside 
his graceful manners and joining them in 
a rollicking country dance as they lead 
him off the stage. a 


Vil 
The scene changes to the Market-place 
of Richmond, with tents, shops, tables, 
benches and other appropriate properties. 
There are choruses by groups of peas- 
ants, farmers and servants; and as these 
disperse the stage is leit to Plunkett and 
Lionel. With sighs of relief at the de- 
parture of the clattering, chattering rabble, 
they fall into reminiscing of their own 
tender associations, when Plunkett’s al- 
lusion to the uncertain origin of his foster- 
brother causes Lionel to begin the re- 
hearsal of his story to one of the tenderest 
passages of sweetly emotional melody ever 
created by man, a melody that has been 
the joy of many a lyric tenor’s heart if 

not his road to fame. 


Vill 
Lost, proscribed, a friendless pilgrim 
By Lionel and Plunkett 


IX 

Farmers and Servants enter boisterously. 
The town clock strikes the hour of noon. 
The Sheriff of Richmond enters pomp- 
ously, unrolls a large parchment and in 
the Queen’s name reads the laws regu- 
lating contracts made at this Fair. Ser- 
vant girls give spirited recitals of their 
qualifications and are the subjects of 
speedy contracts. 

Lady Harriet, Nancy and Sir Tristan 
appear in peasants’ dress. Much to his 
chagrin, the ladies urge Sir Tristan to the 
fore. Plunkett and Lionel enter and are 
at once taken with the chic appearance of 
Lady Harriet and Nancy; Tristan resents 
their staring at his charges; and as he 
undertakes to remonstrate with the ladies 
he is surrounded by a group of mis- 
chievous girls who taunt him into retreat, 
thus leaving the stage te Lady Harriet, 
Nancy, Lionel and Plunkett. 


x 
Quartet 
“Nancy, see them eye us keenly!” 


Lady Harriet, Nancy, Lionel and Plunkett 


XI 

The ladies, thinking it a good joke, 
have just accepted money from Lionel and 
Plunkett when Sir Tristan reappears, still 
pursued by the Servant-girls. He under- 
takes to take Lady Harriet and Nancy 
away, when Plunkett brusquely asserts his 
rights and with some consternation Lady 
Harriet and Nancy are told by the Sheriff 
that, as they have accepted money, they 
are legally bound to service for a year. 
A farmer’s wagon is driven-up at the rear; 
Lady Harriet and Nancy reluctantly mount 
with Lionel and Plunkett to its seats; Sir 
Tristan is held back by the Farmers and 
Peasants; and the wagon is driven away 
to the accompaniment of a rousing chorus. 


XII 


Act Uf 
The Interior of Plunkett's Farmhouse. 
Lionel, Plunkett, Lady Harriet and 
Nancy enter. Plunkett begins giving 
orders as to work to be done, to the dis- 
may of Lady Harriet and distaste of 
Nancy. Asked for their names, Lady Har- 
viet gives hers as Martha and Nancy dis- 
sembles as Julia. Spinning wheels are 
ordered to be brought out, of the use of 
which the ladies know nothing. Lionel 
and Plunkett undertake to teach them 
spinning, at which Lady Harriet is the 
docile pupil. 
XIII 
Spinning Quartet:—What a Charming 
Occupation. 


XIV 


With the quartet finished, Nancy over- 
turns Plunkett's spinning-wheel and runs 
off with Plunkett in pursuit. 

Left alone with Lionel, at this late hour 
and in a strange house, Lady Harrict is 
overcome with embarrassment. She 
would flee after Nancy, but Lionel gently 
calms her fears and intimates his growing 
affection. He assures her that if she will 
but stay she shall have no other occupa- 
tion but to sing to cheer the others at 
their work. He begs for a song that 
shall be “a people’s lay, sent by God unto 
the poor;” and, taking a nosegay from 
her bosom, declares that it shall not be 
returned till she shall have granted his 
wish. At this Lady Harriet yields and 
begins the singing of The Last Rose of 
Swmnmer, in the last lines of which Lionel 
joins. 


’ 


XV 


Song:—The Last Rose of Summer. To 
be sung as arranged in the opera score, if 
possible. It may be done as a solo. 

Lady Harriet and Lionel 


XVI 


Lionel’s further pleadings are at first 
rewarded with the light laughter of Lady 
Harriet, but she is beginning to yield to 
his fervor when Plunkett drags Nancy 
back into the room, tells how she has 
been breaking up everything in the kit- 
chen, but praises her spirit. In the midst 
of which the hour of midnight is sounded. 


ENVval 
Quartet :—Good-night 
Harriet, Nancy, Lionel and Plunkett 


XVIII 
The ladies retire to their appointed 
chamber. Plunkett and Lionel leave by 


the large door which they lock after them. 

Lady Harrict and Nancy return to be- 
wail their predicament but ere long hear 
sounds from without the window, through 
which Sir Tristan soon enters. A short 
consultation ends with their departure 
through the window. Plunkett and Lionel 
return. They hear distant carriage wheels, 
become suspicious, burst open the door of 
the ladies’ chamber, discover their escape, 
sound an alarm, and the scene closes with 
Plunkett and a Chorus of Peasants rush- 
ing off in pursuit of the fugitives. 


XIX 

Act III 
A forest. At the left is a small inn 
before which are seated Plunkett and 


Farmers at a table covered with jugs and 
mugs. 

A Drinking Song of Plunkett and the 
Farmers is interrupted by a fanfare of 
hunting horns. A chorus of Huntresses 
enters, followed by Nancy. 


xXx 
Aria: Why, my soul, art thou heavy 
with grief (Esser mesta il mio cor non 
sapria) ? 


(Continued on page 745) 


Stories of Famous @oncert Songs 


CapMaAn’s “At DAwninc” 


“CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


Tue author of At Dawning, Nelle Rich- 
mond Eberhart, taught country school in 
northern Nebraska, beginning when very 
young, fifteen, to be accurate, an age ‘when 
the mind and heart are peculiarly im- 
pressionable. She had been born in a city 
—Detroit—and reared in several small 
towns in Nebraska. She has no remem- 
brance of her family’s having any particu- 
lar passion for scenery or of being encour- 
aged to feel the enchantment of moons at 
midnight or skies at sunrise. But since 
it was to be that she should come to look 
upon such beauty with love and at least 
partial understanding, life itself took her 
in hand in a fashion inexorable if not al- 
ways pleasant. 

In those early days the country school- 
teacher walked to her duties, often a 
matter of a mile or two, and swept and 
dusted the room before the arrival of her 
pupils; if it was in winter, she built the 
fire unless one of her big boys volunteered 
to do it for her. As she was compelled 
to be at the schoolhouse by eight-thirty at 
the latest, and as a woman’s toilet at that 
time was a matter of many garments, 
high-laced shoes and numerous curl-papers, 
she could not lie abed late. Early rising 
became imperative. Moreover, there were 
no libraries where she might borrow 
books to stick her nose into. There was 
absolutely nothing to look at but the scen- 
ery; and that scenery, since it was a prai- 
rie country, consisted almost entirely of il- 
limitable stretches of grass, an occasional 
stream, wild plum, willow and cottonwood 


trees and sky. But what a sky! 


The young teacher’s mind at this sus- 
ceptible age began to absorb unconsciously 
the typical beauty of the plains and the 
exhilarating sense of wide, free spaces. 
Part of her very being became the splen- 
did noons, the gorgeous crimson and ame- 
thyst sunsets, the mammoth white moons 
in the crystalline nights, the mystic paling 
of the east as daybreak approached and 
finally, loveliest if not most wonderful 
hour of all, the blush rose and azure rap- 
ture immediately preceding sunrise—dawn- 
ing! If it were spring, how the birds 
would sing. Nearly always a little whisper- 
ing wind stirred the blades of young corn, 
rustled in the prairie grass and shook the 
willow plumes and the leaves of the cot- 
tonwood tree. No wonder the Indians 
chose this exultant hour for love. 

To Nelle Richmond, this rather barren 
region in northern Nebraska always pos- 
sessed an atmosphere of romance and 
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glamour; years later, when she took 
writing seriously, it was here that 
oftenest set her stage. ; 

The song, At Dawning, actually 
from this period. At the age of twe 
she was teaching a school which had we 
ly evening entertainments called “ 
aries.” One feature of the evening 
ways the newspaper, retailing the we 
news and containing jokes and humor 
illusions to everyone in the neighbort 
On one occasion Nelle Richmond { 
over the authorship of the sheet. In 
“Poet’s Corner,’ designed to paint | 
est blushes on the cheek of one of her 
pils and her sweetheart was a seref 
beginning 


When the dawn flames in the sky ‘ 
I love you. 7 


Subsequently, she married and 
to Homestead, Pennsylvania, where, € 
in the century, she met and began cc 
oration with Charles Wakefield Cadi 
It was his habit to come to her home 
work twice a week. One morning in ] 
the young composer picked up an old | 
book and in it found the forgotten | 
nade consisting of one verse. It ca 
his fancy immediately, and he insisted 
it be revised and a second verse 
Vainly protesting that the fragment 
not worthy a musical setting, Mrs. E 
hart re-wrote the lyric as it now s 
and Mr. Cadman set it to music at © 
The young composer’s song was sold 
mediately and outright to the Oliver 


lars and a half. For six years it lay 
the shelf, and there was no indication 
it was anything other than just one 
song. 

Then, at Mr. Cadman’s request, 
great tenor, Bonci, took it up. Al 
immediately John McCormack, alrea 
public idol, also included it in his 
grams and made a record of it. At 
it became widely popular, not alone 
ballad, but as a concert song in the r 
toires of great singers and as a 
number in famous studios. It ha 
called a universal song of love. 

Then the Oliver Ditson Company 
fine and gracious: thing. The con 
gave Mr. Cadman a royalty con 
that he, too, with his lyricist, might 
in the song’s financial success. 


Les 
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he (Coloratura Contralto 


By the Famous Wagnerian @ontralto 


SHE DIFFERENCE between the 
soprano and’ the contralto voice is 
not one of range but of timbre. 

a difference of weight, of color, of 

acter, just as the soprano voice itself 

ts of distinctions according to lyric 
ramatic quality, produced by the same 

es. People are inclined, to think of a 

‘alto as a “lower” voice and a so- 

o as a “higher” one, which is not 

accurate, 
finished voice has a range of 

t three octaves. My own voice takes 

range of nearly three octaves and a 
In many instances contraltos are re- 

dd to sing as high as any soprano— 

‘the role of Ortrud in “Lohengrin,” 

example. But no matter how ex- 

ve a range they may have at their 
nand, they are none the less contraltos, 
ise of the thicker structure of their 

cords and the consequent heavier 

y of their tones. If a soprano and 

mtralto sing the same high F, the 

t of the note is entirely different. 


t 1x, 
LLY 


ery 


_ Developing or “Stretching” 
HIS UNFORTUNATE distinction 
as to “highness” and “lowness” of 
» has led to misapprehensions in the 
of contralto range and training. 
is first consider range. The contralto’s 
ier voice has a naturally lower regis- 
You can hear this in her ordinary 
voice. This does not mean that 
ot work up to a higher range, 
does mean that, because of this 
register, her middle tones should 
loped first. Next come the low 
d the high ones last. As I have 
contralto is frequently required to 
xh soprano tones, and these, of 
should be carefully developed. To 
me’s self to be able to sing high 
is not forcing nor “stretching” the 
It is perfectly legitimate, even 
iry, work. Voice “stretching” is 
rely different matter. 
t happens in “stretching” the voice 
Let us suppose that a contralto 
ed to sing certain high tones. 
that she can reach high A or B 
beautifully. What comes next? 
rs to herself, “Aha! I can sing 
nes. Why not concentrate upon 
work up to soprano parts? As 
[ must sing nearly as high as 
y not sing Elsa’s higher part 
joprano parts are bigger, more 
interesting and—better paid.” 


Too-Tempting Heights 
UENTLY she loses track of 
timbre of her voice, with 
requirements, and concen- 
upper octave of her range, 
of all else. This, ob- 


forced concentration of 
mean by voice “stretch- 
than one glorious voice 
ied in attempting it. To be 
*h up to a high closet shelf 
gency of orderliness is one 
a practice of over-reaching 


* aad 
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As Gold to 
R. H. Wottstsr 


may cause a rupture. That is exactly 
what happens in forcing the range of a 
contralto voice. Do not exclude the legit- 
imate development of the higher range, 
but do not dwell in those upper realms for 
any undue length of time! 

Now, as to contralto training! 
lieve that the average conception 
contralto voice is that of 
secondary, obbligato work. 
The glamour is for the 
soprano! There are 
comparatively few 
important  con- 
tralto rdles 
to-day, and 
most of 
contralto 
church 
work is 
Vastid: an 
the lower 
register 
which 
em pha- 
sizes the 
distinctly 
alto tones. 
The popular 
idea of a fin- 
ished contralto 
is someone who 
can sing, “Weiche, 
W otan, Weiche!” 
which requires probably 
one octave of heavy, sus- 
tained tone! To meet 
these limited requirements, then, the con- 
tralto is given limited, incomplete training. 

Now, this is all wrong—as wrong as 
it can be! Granted that the soprano’s 
and contralto’s ultimate spheres are quite 
different, they must none the less have 
precisely the same training. The con- 
tralto needs to have her heavier organ 
made more flexible. She needs to master 
the trill. She needs regular coloratura 
work, in her own register. 


I be- 
of a 


Training for Flexibility 
HUNDRED years ago, this was 
taken quite for granted. If you ex- 

amine the old scores, you will find that, 
except for singing them in a lower key, 
the contralto’s parts involve exactly the 
same sort of trills, turns, cadenzas and 
coloratura coloring as the soprano’s. It 
is well known that Rossini wrote his dis- 
tinctly coloratura parts of ‘“Semiramide,” 
as well as Rosina in “The Barber of 
Seville,’ and Cinderella for a contralto 
voice. The contralto in question was a 
friend of his, whose voice and ‘technic he 
greatly admired, and he was at pains to 
write splendid and colorful arias for her. 
In Rossini’s original score, Rosina sings 
as low as low A! Does the average con- 
tralto training to-day include anything like 
“Rosina” work? I think not! But it 
should! 

To-day, we associate these parts—with 
the exception of the seldom-sung Cinderella 
—with the highest coloratura soprano. 
They have been transposed, of course, and 
for two reasons. The first is that to-day’s 
popular tradition requires the “heroine’s” 
part to be sung by a soprano especially if 
our heroine be a frolicsome young girl 
like Rosina, The second reason is that 


SIGRID ONEGIN 


the fewest contemporary contraltos could 
sing Rosina! Modern contralto training 
does not give them the facilities. 


Contralto Singing Takes on Weight 


F THE blame for converting the con- 
tralto’s part from one of first magni- 
tude to that of an obbligato 

can be laid at any one 
man’s door, it must be 
laid at Wagner’s. It 
is Wagner who 


changed Rosina 
into Erda! It 
must be re- 


membered, 
though, that 

Wagener 

wrote not 

only music, 
but the- 
matic mu- 
sic. In ap- 
proach- 
ing Wag- 
nerian 
opera, the 
roles must al- 
ways be con- 
sidered in con- 
nection with their 
thematic or symbolic 
value to the drama—or 
the cycle—as a whole. 
Alert craftsman that he 
. was, Wagner fully ap- 
preciated the heavier, darker coloring of 
the contralto voice, and used it to sym- 
bolize heavier, darker emotions — fate, 
warning, intrigue. In order to produce 
his effects, he seized upon this one quality 
of contralto weight, and used it to the 
exclusion of all other qualities, such as 
color or flexibility, just as a clever artist 
will produce a startling effect in a portrait 
by emphasizing simply one outstanding 
feature. In Wagner of the leitmotif this 
is understandable enough; but if you con- 
sider his music simply as singable tones, 
apart from dramatic or symbolic implica- 
tions, you find a startling change in writ- 
ing. His contralto rdles are all heavy, 
deep, inflexible! Whatever his reason, 
there is the fact! The Rosina quality of 
contralto singing has departed! 

Unfortunately, modern taste has fol- 
lowed Wagner's tradition, and—still more 
unfortunately—modern teaching has fol- 
lowed modern taste. Most young con- 
traltos are taught to sing simply the 
heavier, less flexible, music which is there 
for them to sing. On the surface, this 
may look practical enough—but it is not 
practical at all! It is short-sighted and 
incomplete! It is a systematic means of 
robbing the contralto voice of the color- 
atura training which is essential to it. 
Lilli Lehmann used to say that a con- 
tralto who attempted public singing with- 
out full mastery of the trill and of color- 
atura technic made the same effect as a 
horse without a tail! Something vital is 
missing ! 

The contralto must learn the full flex- 
ibility of coloratura training exactly as 
does the soprano. There should be no dif- 
ference whatever in the training of the 
two voices. If it is difficult for her to 


inject this lightness into her heavier voice, 
so much the better! It will make her 
work! It will prove just how much she 
needs it. Unrelfevedly “heavy” singing is 
not great art! Even if their réles or their 
songs do not give contraltos a chance to 
make constant public display of this color- 
atura work, they must have it, as training, 
as a road to flexibility, as part of the 
discipline and accomplishment of the well- 
rounded artist. Let Rosina return! 


First Heard, Then Seen 


THINK young American singers are 

extremely decorative. They are all 
so smart, so chic, so slim! I love to look 
at them, but I often marvel how they can 
muster up the singer’s sheerly physical en- 
durance, out of their slim, rigidly-dieted 
little bodies! Do not for a moment 
imagine that I advocate the two-hundred- 
and-fifty pound physique of the classic 
Wagnerian heroine! Far from it! The 
public singer must please the eye as well 
as the ear; but the ear must come first! 
Undue slimness—particularly, the uwnnatu- 
ral slimness induced by excessive dieting— 
robs a woman of the iron forces of 
strength and vitality which the singer 
must have, not only to produce her tones, 
but also to keep up with the taxing exigen- 
cies of travel and performance. Suppose 
you are on a concert tour which calls for 
singing your final encores with one eye on 
the clock, dashing for the midnight train, 
rumbling some hundreds of miles, after 
work, in a sleeper, arriving in a new town 
at six in the morning, and getting ready 
to sing another heavy program within 
forty hours. If you hope to repeat this 
three or four times a week, you will need 
reserve forces of vitality which the 
aesthetic pleasures of a slim waistline 
cannot make up to you! So, do not diet 
for sheer vanity’s sake. Naturally, I do 
not advocate that you deliberately over- 
eat on fattening foods! Reguiate your 
diet and count your calories, if you like, 
but within reason! Eat naturally! 


Faulty Breathing 


T IS harder for women to sing well than 

for men, because of their breathing. 
Men naturally use their abdominal mus- 
cles in ordinary breathing, and, since these 
abdominal muscles are precisely the ones 
which must be used as the basis for strong 
breath support, men have one less ob- 
stacle to overcome. Women breathe, 
naturally, from their chests. Have you 
ever watched a group of men and women 
in bathing, in cold water? The men, un- 
consciously, will warm themselves by tak- 
ing deep breaths from the abdomen—you 
can see their waistlines push in and out! 
Half a dozen such breaths, and they are 
comfortable. The women, though, will 
take dozens of panting little chest-breaths. 
You can see their chests rise and fali! 
They stay cold longer, and shiver with 
their shoulders! 

There is a natural reason for this dif- 
ference in breathing, hinging upon wo- 
man’s primary function of motherhood. 
But, to sing well, women must improve 
upon nature, if I may put it that way, 
and learn to breathe from the abdominal 
muscles, exactly as a man does. It is 
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THE ETUDE invites suggestions from its readers as to the kind of music they prefer. The most helpful way of 
telling what you want is to send in a list of typical pieces, stating why you feel that they are desirable for THE ETUDE. 


IN THE PALACE GARDEN 

By CuarLes WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
The captivating music of 

Cadman has endeared him 

to countless music-loving- 

Americans who feel in him 

a proud proprietary inter- 


est. “Tn ethe wcealace 
Garden” is a number 
typically Cadman, which 


calls for grace of execu- 
Cuartes WaKE- tion and genuine style on 

Da Aa aE ie part of the performer. 

In the first two measures of the Jntro- 
duction, it is suggested that a_ slight 
“breath” be taken between the first and 
second beats. This tends to give a bit 
more importance to the half-note sostenuto 
chord. 

The tempo, andante con moto—slowly 
with motion—is self-explanatory. Let the 
movement be sedate; but do not allow it to 
drag. All grace-notes should be clipped 
off in sprightly manner. Notice the little 
figure of three eighth-notes, appearing at 
the end of the measures. Occasionally 
they are marked as triplets, in which case 
they are all played on the last beat; at 
other times they are not triplets. This 
rhythmical distinction is vital to the pre- 
serving of the proper “swing.” The sec- 
ond theme is in A minor and is carried by 
the left hand. Take a hint from the title 
of this piece. Let your interpretation be 
tinged with courtly manner. 


BACCHANTES 
By Epuarp Po.prni 

Here we have a bacchanale, fairly brim- 
ming with good cheer and in tune with 
youthful hearts. It requires clean finger 
work and good rhythmical balance. Ob- 
serve the accents, particularly the heavy 
wedge-shaped ones occurring in measures 
6 and 7 on their second eighth. Also notice 
the accented syncopation in measures 31 
to 34. The principal charm of the piece 
lies in sharp rhythmical and dynamic con- 
trasts, applied in most instances very sud- 


denly, after the fashion of Hungarian 
music. This number should be listed by 


teachers as a valuable addition to lists for 
pupils’ programs. 


FORGET-ME-NOTS 
By H. EnNcELMANN 


The name of Engelmann 
is to teachers a familiar 
one. Who does not know 
his “Melody of Love?” 
Requests for another num- 
ber of the same type be- 
came so pressing that Mr. 
Engelmann responded with 
“Forget-Me-Nots.” 

Play it with sentiment; 
sincere and not maudlin 
sentiment, however. Care should be ex- 
ercised that the broken chords of the first 
theme are done rather crisply. If broken 
with undue deliberation, proportions are 
destroyed, and the effect is that of drag- 
ging. The second theme, as indicated in 


_ Hans 
ENGELMANN 
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AND STUDENTS 


A New Monthly Etude Feature of Great Importance 
By Dr. Joun THompson 


the text, is more animated, the melody 
passing smoothly from one hand to the 
other. Be sure to play all accompanying 
chords with a shallow touch—forearm or 
wrist as preferred. If these repeated 
chords are given too much “thickness” 
of tone, the effect is really most irritating. 


GAVOTTE 
By Jean Baptiste Lutiy 


In this number we haye the true flavor 
of the seventeenth century masterpieces. 

Perhaps only a musician fated to travel 
about the country and listen to much 
modern music—some very good; some, in- 
different; and most of it execrably with- 
out excuse for being at all—can appreci- 
ate what a musical bath of refreshment 
such music as this can be! Wordsworth 
after Gertrude Stein, or Rembrandt after 
Bakst, afford sin.ilar relief, one imagines. 

Play this Gavotte with the dignity which 
is its due. Remember that it is pure music 
and not an attempt at picture painting. 
The second theme will be found most 
effective if played with combined wrist and 
finger staccato, employing short strokes 
with the hand held close to the keyboard. 
Study carefully all tonal gradations. With 
dignity, subtlety and delicacy as the in- 
terpretative watchwords, your rendition 
will not be dry. 


MOONLIT WATERS 
By CLARENCE KoHLMANN 


As this piece is written 
in barcarolle form, the left 
hand accompaniment should 
suggest the gently rolling 
motion of a gondola. Play 
the melody with the most 
beautiful tone at your com- 
mand. Try to make it 
sparkling, limpid, resonant 
and never forced. Note 
that in measures 3 and 4 
the theme is taken up by the left hand. 
The question and answer effect is pre- 
served throughout the first theme. 

The second theme becomes more agi- 
tated against the persistent rolling of the 
left hand, and it works up to a climax in 
cadenza form—a descending passage of 
broken chords divided between the hands. 
After this cadenza passage, the first theme 
reappears, this time in the left hand (cello- 
like), while the right hand depicts musi- 
cally, in double notes, the shimmering of 
the moonlight on the waters. 

Play the right hand with close finger 
action, shallow attack and in the style of 
a double trill. The last four measures 
are to be played more or less ad libitum, 
allowing, as it were, the moonlight to 
fade gently from the picture. 


CLARENCE 
KoHLMANN 


RUSSIAN GYPSIES 

By IvAN KRrasKOFF 
THE Erupe has offered recently a variety 
of Gypsy numbers. It is a type of music 
perennially popular and invigorating. Cer- 
tainly we are all Gypsies at heart, yearning 


ings engendered by abrupt changes of 
mood, which we properly subdue according 
to the dictates of civilized conventions. 
We may, however, run the entire gamut of 
musical emotions without offending 
Madame Grundy—which accounts in a 
measure for our instinctive reaction to the 
music of primitive peoples. 

This little number, easy as it looks, can 
be made to sound quite impressive, if clear- 
cut phrasing, sharp accents and pointed 
staccato are observed. Note the sudden 
shifts in pace, also the abrupt dynamic 
changes so characteristic of Gypsy music. 
Articulate the passages in sixteenth-notes ; 
and pedal cleanly, as indicated. 


VALSE DE BALLET 
By EVANGELINE LEHMAN 


Another most charming 
and graceful offering to 
Tue Erupe family, from 
the busy pen of the talent- 
ed Evangeline Lehman. 

A lively spontaneity per- 
vading the interpretation of 
this Valse de Ballet should 
on no account precipitate a 
hurried pace. Suggest as 
closely as possible the gliding of dancers, 
alive and alert but moving in harmony with 
the rhythmic deliberation of the music. 

Note the sostenuto marks over the tenor 
voice in the five measure introduction. 
Give to these notes just enough of im- 
portance to suggest a melodic curve 
against the other voices which remain 
more or less stationary. 

The valse proper begins with the sixth 
measure and at an accelerated tempo. 
Play the opening phrase with a slight 
rolling motion of the hand, using just 
enough finger action to achieve a clear 
and sparkling effect, and being sure to 
“lift off” the D-flat and F occurring on 
the first beat of measure 8. This treat- 
ment will secure the light and graceful 
effect called for in the text. Note. the 
short pedals—just a touch on the first 
quarter. Too much pedal will ruin the 
rhythmic swing. Observe that the second 
theme carries the melody in the left hand. 
As contrast it appears mostly in staccato. 
Handle with great care the syncopated 
rhythm in the right hand. The chords of 
the right hand accompaniment should be 
played with shallow attack, for rhythm 
can be materially affected by tonal depth. 
After the augmented fifth chord on the 
dominant, the piece returns to the opening 
theme (D. C.) and ends at Fine. 


EvANGELINE 
LeHMANn 


ADAGIO 
By Francis JosrpH Haypn 


What a wonderful instrument is the 
piano! How it echoes back to us the great 
music of the symphony, the opera, the 
voice, the strings, the woodwinds. This 
Adagio, from the Haydn “Quartette in 
B-flat,” could not be more beautiful. Cer- 
tainly it is worthy a place in any pianist’s 
repertoire. 

It is of importance, in interpreting this 


at frequent intervals to give vent to feel-- number, to keep prominently in mind the 
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tonal limitations of a string quart 
Therefore let not the fortes be too | 
and let other tenal gradations be devel 
accordingly. Play the melody with all 
resonance of a stringed instrument, 
membering that the phrasing of the 
anist represents the bowing of the viol 
or cellist. Let all figurations be pl. 
with daintiness and grace. The gre 
charm of the piece is inherent in its 
and simplicity : hence, no “chills and fe 
interpretation should mar this bea 
example of the classic style of writing 


HAPPY TIMES 

By R. J. THomson 
Phrasing is of paramount importar 
the mind of the thoughtful teacher, 
Thomson has given us in Happy 
an excellent bit for developing two 
phrasing in the left hand. Observe 
drop-roll stroke throughout. The 
hand chords, coming as they do or 
weak beat, should be played, for best e 
with the up-arm stroke. 


THE DOG CIRCUS 
By D. Cuarrin 

A clever little piece, designed to 
the pupil lots of fun while affordin 
the benefits of a Czerny exercise 
practice it develops finger control and 
and meets very happily the require 
of a good modern teaching piece. 


LITTLE SWING SONG 
By M. L. Preston 


A good piece for solo or group tea 
A very pretty little melody in the 
hand, accompanied by simple 
chords in the left. Have pupils to 
the left hand broken chords. 


SWEET MEMORY BELLS 
By Epwarp M. Reap 


Not everyone is born 
with an instinctive love for 
the classics; and many stu- 
dents are yearly lost to 
further music study, as a 
result of being plunged into 
the works of the masters 
before they are sufficiently 
“grown up,’ musically 
speaking. The wise teacher 
keeps on hand a list of suit- 
able salon pieces, which can be us 
developing pianism until the pupil’ 
has been developed to a point whi 
preciation of more formal music | 
natural. y 

Opportunism and diplomacy hay 
place in music as in other art and s 
A good teaching rule, to be 
the early grades, follows: “Give t 
the kind of music he likes, but see 
is good music of its kind.” 

In this number Mr. Read has y 
good salon piece which will 
anistic development if the theme: 
melody are brought out as ica 
the phrasing and pedal marks obse 
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THE Music SUPERVISORS’ FORUM 


A. National Board of Distinguished Experts Selected by THe Erune Music MAGazine 
to Assist Supervisors in Securing Practical Advice and Information 
Upon Important Musical Educational Problems 


Any reader of the Etude Music Magazine is entitled to the privilege of having questions answered im this department. 
your question to The Music Supervisor's Forum, care of The Etude, Philadelphia, Pennsylvama. 


Merely send 


Our specialists will find pleasure in 


giving their best of service. All letters of inquiry must bear the full name and address of the writer. Only initials will be published. 


Copyright Violation 


At what tempo should a high 
School girls’ glee club sing the two- 
part. anthem, Holy Art Thou, 
Largo from ‘Xerxes’ by Handel, 
arranged by Palmer Clark? 


This anthem has an international 
copyright. It is written in the key 
of G. Would I be violating the 
copyright law to have it transposed 
bi » manuscript form in the key of 
KH’ for the glee club here? As you 
know some arrangements of the 
Largo are written in the key of F. 
The key of G is too high for the 
voices with which I have to work. I 
Wish the pianist to have a manus 
Script in F. 
' Also please give me the order in 
yhich singers of a S. A trio 
:" baritone solo should stand. 
; George Lindsay has already an- 
ed by letters your question concerning 


roper tempo for the Largo from “Xer- 
(M.M. J eer. Lindsay has 


‘suggested that the accompanist could 
an edition in the key of F. This would 
the difficulty concerning the pitch. 
would be unlawful for you to copy or 
eograph the copyrighted arrangement 
je music and allow your singers to use 
transposed copies. The copyright law 
essly forbids this practice. 

rano, alto and bass soloists usually 
1 as follows, the soprano at the right, 
in the center and bass at the left, 
the audience. 


Hoiiurs Dann. 


Rural School Music 


to make further inquiries. 
the January number of Tuer 
© you suggest the use of a 
ully selected small set of rec- 
especially prepared for this 
e of work’? (music appreciation). 
1 go on and list some twenty-five. 
ll you kindly give me the address 
which I can order them and 
the price? 

what are the publishers’ 
and addresses of the books, 
Book Course in Rural Schools,” 
Fullerton, and “Rural 
Nos. 1 and 2?” I would also 
have the price. You spoke 
in the March number of Tun 
I thank you.—M. J. H. 


ily one interprets “rural school” 
the isolated school where all 
are congregated in one room. 


ds and capacities of the little tots 
the equally urgent needs of the 
grades, and the still greater 
s of the older children in any 
ing and music work. 

m was attacked in the Rural 
1 and 2 mentioned, and a plan 
e@ presented which offered 
s but differentiated response 
the various ages represented. 
state that your school is a 
ool, doubtless it is a so-called 
school in which the various 
segregated into at least three 


If this be the case, then Rural Units 
Nos. 1 and 2 will be, generally speaking, 
too elemental and the song material too 
young in spirit. The Fullerton Unit would 
be admirable, omitting the four numbers 
designed for the younger children (19830, 
19831, 19891 and 20744) and adding four 
numbers more recently made for the older 
children, especially for the larger boys— 
22081, 22616, 22617 and 4083. Listed price 
of the (13) records in case, $12.25. The 
Fullerton One Book Course, containing two 
hundred and forty-five songs and thirty 
melodies, is an excellent one for your pur- 
pose, and is published by the Wallace Pub- 
lishing Company, Des Moines, lowa. 

The Mohler Unit is an excellent collec- 
tion of beautiful instrumental music for 
the teaching of Music Appreciation in all 
grades, and is keyed to “Teaching Music 
from an Appreciative Standpoint,” by the 
late Louis Mohler, published by the C. C. 
Birchard Co., 221 Columbus Ave., Boston, 
Massachusetts. There are no songs in this 
collection, but several song melodies, in- 
strumentally given for the teaching of 
rhythm, meter, form, and so forth. The 
listed price of the unit, twenty records in 
case, is $17.50. 

There are some new books just being 
published for Rural Schools which will 
undoubtedly be fine. The Silver, Burdett 


and Company, Newark, New Jersey, have 
one and two book courses of the “Music 
Hour Series,’ which hold much fine work 
in song, rhythm and appreciation. 

The American Book Company, New 
York, has just published the “High Road 
of Song” for rural schools, consisting of 
one hundred and seventy-two lovely songs, 
mostly of old folk origin, the “Universal 
Course.” Hinds, Hayden & Eldridge, New 
York, have a rural unit of fine new songs. 
There is, too, a rural edition of the well- 
known “Music Education Series,” with a 
record unit, published by Ginn and Com- 
pany, Boston and Chicago. The units 
mentioned may be purchased from your 
local dealer. 

FRANCES Etrotr CLARK. 


New Jersey State 
Requirements 


Will you kindly give me informa- 
tion regarding the requirements of 
the New Jersey State Board of Edu- 
cation for music supervisors in pub- 
lic schools? 

I am about to start a course in 
supervising at the New York School 
of Musie and Arts and would like 
to know if this course complies with 
the State requirements for school 
supervisors.—J. M. 


The following information is taken from 
“Rules Concerning Teachers Certificates” 


THE NEW OLNEY HIGH SCHOOL IN PHILADELPHIA 
Typical of Thousands of Similar Buildings in America 


STAFF OF THE MUSIC 
DR. FRANCES ELLIOTT CLARK 
Founder of the Music Supervisor’s National 


Conference, For Advice upon Music 
Appreciation . 


MR. LOUIS WOODSON CURTIS 
Music Supervision of Los Angeles Schools, 
For Advice upon Cantatas, Operas and 
Operettas 


DR. HOLLIS E. DANN 
Head of Music Department, New York 
University, For Advice upon Normal 
Training and Choral Music 


MR. JACOB KWALWASSER 


Head of Public School Music Department, 
Syracuse University, For Advice upon 
Tests and Measurements 


RUSSELL VAN DYKE MORGAN 


Supervisor of Music, Public Schools, Cleve- 
land, President of the Music Super- 
visors’ National Conference, For 
Advice upon Class Instruction, 
Instrumental and Vocal 


SUPERVISORS’ FORUM 


MR. JOSEPH E. MADDY 
Director of the Interlochen Band and Or- 
chestra Camp, For Advice upon Band 

and Orchestras : 


DR. VICTOR L. F. REBMANN 
Director of the Westchester County Com- 
munity Association, For Advice upon 
School and Community Music 


MISS MABELLE GLENN 
Supervisor of Public School Music in 
Kansas City, Ex-President of the Music 
Supervisors’ National Conference, 
For Advice upon Competitions 
and Festivals 


MR. GEORGE L. LINDSAY 
Head of Public School Music in Philadel- 
phia, For Advice upon Elementary, 
Junior and Senior High School 
Problems 


PROF. KARL W. GEHRKENS 
Head of the Supervisors’ Department, 
Oberlin College, For Advice on Musi- 


- cal Notation, Theory and Form 


issued by the State Board of Education of 
New Jersey: 


Application for Certificates 


“Applications for state certificates, or 
for the renewal or extension thereof, shall 
be filed with the county superintendent 
who shall forward such applications to the 
State Board of Examiners. 

“An applicant should apply to the super- 
intendent of the county or of the city in 
which he expects to teach for blank forms 
and detailed information concerning a cer- 
tificate.” 


Public School Music 


“To receive a limited certificate to teach 
public school music an applicant must 
satisfy the conditions of A or B following: 

A. (1) Be a graduate of an approved 
four-year high school or have 
an equivalent education; 

Be a graduate of at least a 
two-year music teacher train- 
ing course in an approved 
school or college maintaining 
such a course. 

Hold a permanent elementary 
certificate or a limited secondary 
certificate ; 

Prove ability to play the piano 
and present record of twenty- 
four semester hours of ap- 
proved training credit in the 
teaching of public school 
music.” 


Art 


“To receive a limited certificate to teach 
art an applicant must— 

a. Be a graduate of an approved four- 
year high school or have an equivalent 
education. 

b. (1) Be a graduate of at least a two- 
year course in an approved art 
teacher training school; or 
Have the qualifications required 
for the permanent elementary or 
limited secondary certificate and 
have secured twenty-four semes- 
ter hours of approved profes- 
sional training credit in the teach- 
ing of fine and industrial arts.” 

GeorcE L. Linpsay. 


Of Proven Merit 


In the Sept., 1930, issue of Tun 
Ervupe, on page 626 is an article by 
Wilmar <A. Gilman describing the 
method of teaching piano by class 
method in the public schools of Minn- 
eapolis. I would like to teach my 
nine-year-old daughter by the meth- 
od described. Do you think it prac- 
ticable and what books (publishers 
addresses, too) do you use as a 
guide and what is their price? _In- 
closed find stamp for reply.—O. O. 


The piano class method as used in the 
public schools has now reached a point 
where its practicability is unquestioned. 
There are a number of good methods avail- 
able for this work. I would suggest that 
you get in touch with your local music 
dealers who can easily secure samples of 
the available class method publications and 
that you can then choose by examining the 
material. 


(2) 


(2) 


(2) 


Russet, V, Morcan. 
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Practical Rehearsal Routine for the High School Band and Orchest 


This article appeared in Tue Etupe for 
October, 1930. So widespread has been 
the demand for copies of this issue that 
we are reproducing Mr. Grabel’s treatise 
in its entirety—Editorial Note. 


INCE IT is the rehearsals of a band 

or orchestra that make it possible for 

the organization to give the maximum 
of pleasure and entertainment in its con- 
certs, it is essential that they be conducted 
in a systematic and businesslike manner, 
The prime purposes of rehearsals are to 
develop good ensemble—intonation, tonal 
balance, precision, phrasing and to give the 
members an acquaintance with the re- 
pertoire and its proper interpretation. 

The following qualities in ensemble are 
striven for by all conscientious conductors : 

Good quality of tone, 

Good intonation, 

Technical facility, 

Correct articulation, 

Perfect rhythm, 

Precision, 

Dynamic contrast, 

Tonal balance, 

Baton control, 

Phrasing. 

Lacking any one of these requisites, the 
ensemble is faulty and in need of im- 
provement. 

These remarks are addressed to directors 
of amateur and semi-professional organi- 
zations, as it is presumed that professional 
performers should be well schooled in 
these matters. So a rehearsal procedure, 
such as I have employed with very grati- 
fying results in various organizations, will 
be outlined. During several years of study 
in a conservatory, | was required to prac- 
tice four hours a day on my principal in- 
strument, the cornet. This practice was 
proportioned about as follows: the first 
hour was devoted to long tones and lip 
slurring exercises; the second, to scale and 
arpeggio exercises; the third, to etudes 
and studies; and the fourth, to solo work. 

This convinced me that, if it was the 
proper routine for development of an in- 
dividual performer, some of the same pro- 
cedure could be applied in the development 
of ensembles. Consequently, when be- 
ginning to conduct amateur bands and or- 
chestras, I applied this method—and with 
surprisingly good results. Since that time 
there have been many opportunities to in- 
troduce this procedure to other directors, 
who have found it highly satisfactory. 
Also, it has been learned that John Philip 
Sousa had long employed such preliminary 
practice in his rehearsals with the Marine 
Band, and later with the Sousa Band. 


Practice in Unison 


HEN directing an amateur organ- 
ization I invariably open a re- 
hearsal with some preliminary unisonal 
practice. We begin by using the more 
common scales but soon proceed to the use 


BAND AND ORCHESTRA DEPARTMENT 


Conducted Monthly by 
VICTOR J. GRABEL 


FAMOUS BAND TRAINER AND CONDUCTOR 


By Victor J. GRABEL 


of all the various keys, confining the prac- 
tice to a single key at each rehearsal. 
Beginning with the scale of J’, the dif- 
ferent players are instructed as to their 
particular keys. All C or bass clef players 
take the key named, and all Bb, Eb, Db, 
and F instruments (such as cornet, saxo- 
phone, piccolo, and horn), using the treble 
clef, take their corresponding keys. The 
cornets take the key one tone higher (or 
G) ; the Eb horn or saxophone takes a key 
a minor third lower (or D); the piccolo 
a key a second lower (or E), and the Eng- 
lish horn (or French horn in F) a key a 
fourth lower or a fifth higher (key of C). 
The mere study of key relationship proves 
of great benefit to one’s organization. 
The rehearsal should be begun with 
unisonal work on long tones as follows: 


Ex.1 


Flute pS 
Q2.G. = 


After a few minutes of long-tone work 
the scales should be played at a more rapid 
pace—beginning with half notes, then 


quarter notes, eighths, triplets of eighths, 
and sixteenths, according to the technical 
ability of the organization. 


This exercise should be played in a well 
sustained manner; and eight beats should 
be played with a breath, the director exer- 
cising great care to see that all players 
take breath only at the proper points. 


Pt es 
J Leese 


{) 
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Oboe 


Eb Saxophone 


Bb Cornet and Clarinet 


At the start play each tone mezzo-forte 
and sustain it for the duration of about 


eight slow counts. Rest for several 
counts; then attack the next note. Strive 
to secure a smooth, unwavering, and well- 
balanced tone of good quality. This work 
will give each player time to listen to the 
tone and pitch of the other instruments as 
well as that of his own; and through this 
the players will soon begin to develop a 
more definite idea of blend and of intona- 
tion. Insist upon a precise and instantane- 
ous attack and release of each one. If an 
attack is bad, stop and start anew. Here 
begins precision. 

After an organization has become accus- 
tomed to this procedure, the long tones 
should be greatly varied in dynamics and 
in length. They should be played mezzo- 
piano, piano, forte, pianissimo, fortissimo, 
crescendo, diminuendo, with a swell and in 
other ways, and should be extended in 
duration until they can be sustained for 
sixteen or more slow beats. 

The value of long-tone practice has been 
for many years attested by the best singers 
and instrumentalists; and there is no better 
method for developing good quality of 
tone and endurance. The singer or player 
who lacks a pleasing quality of tone has 
not much to interest the public, 
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Sturred 


Staccato 
This is of vital importance; for correct 
breath-taking (like correct bowing) is the 
first principle of correct phrasing. 

After more sustaining power is devel- 
oped through tone practice, these scales 
may be played sixteen beats to a breath. 
These exercises should be played also in 
all varieties of dynamic gradations. 

In playing scale exercises in quarters 
or eighths or sixteenths, 


Ex.4 


the ninth should be played so as to make 
for evenness. These should also be played 
legato, staccato, and slurred. 


Ex.5 


At this point care in articulation should 
begin to be inculcated by the thoughtful 
practice of these exercises, in the various 
articulations indicated—the conductor being 
careful to instruct that the first of a group 
of slurred notes should be slightly accented 
and that the last of a slurred group should 
be shortened and softened: 


Ex.6 


_ dissatisfied with his old flute, 
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Four times through. 


In’ playing sixteenth-note exercise: 
peat each one, playing it with a 
breath. Later play them four times. 7 
should be, also played with a light stac 
legato, slurred, and in the various arti 
tions; also they should be done at 
ferent tempos and with ritardandos 
celerandos, crescendos, diminuendos, 
so forth. The director must exercise 
siderable imagination and ingenuity, i 
work is to be properly effective an 
teresting. And, above all, he must bi 
conscientious and exacting, if it is to” 
future benefit. 

It is far more difficult to secure a 
cate pianissimo of good quality than 
bust forte. Very few bands or orch 
play softly enough. When you ask 
pianisstmo and do not get it, stop a 
so. Begin again and again until yo 
more nearly attained the effect you 
As time passes, demand more and 

It would be advisable for no con 
to spend time in this method of reh 
unless it be done with the same m 
and exacting attention as is to be bes 
later upon the interpretation of 
gram numbers. 


Some Woodwind Defe 
and Improvements 


By JoHN REDFIELD 


N THE FIRST decade of thi 
teenth Century there was a 
goldsmith’s apprentice in Mun 
spent his days mastering his craft 
evenings teaching himself to play t 
keyed flute. By the time he 
he had become so good a mecha 


borrowed from a friend a four-key 
to serve as a model, and made hi 
new instrument. His playing of t 
instrument so annoyed a _ prof 
flutist of the neighborhood that th 
in self-defense offered to furnish h 
tematic instruction upon it. : 
The young mechanic showed s 
provement that at the end of tw 
he was able to get a position in 
orchestra of the city. He was § 
satisfied with his instrument, how 
constructed for himself and fe 
copies of all the best flutes avail 
corporating in them many imprt 
of his own. The remaining se 
of his life he gave almost exclus 
constructing a flute that shoul 
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A Prospective Teacher 


I have this year begun taking 
piano and harmony, leading to the 
organ, although I had four years of 

piano as a child. I should like to 
_ know _what grade you consider I am 


in. I ean play most fourth grade 
hymns and choir anthems at sight 
Hand fifth and sixth grade pieces 
after a few repetitions ; my present 
pieces inelude Chopin’s Etude, Op. 
25, No. Am I far enough ad- 
vanced to teach beginners and lower 


intermediates? If so, ‘can you sug- 
gest some books on the best teach- 

ing methods and material? 

'. I have done a little composing of 
hymns, responses and _ children’s 
"songs for my own pleasure. Can 
you suggest a good textbook on com- 
‘position, especially of church music 
and children’s music?—G. M. 

Judging from your description, I should 
7 that you are in about the seventh 
ide. You ought to be ready for teach- 
, providing you prepare yourself by a 
‘eful study of books on the subject. I 
y suggest the following: Hamilton, 
jano Teaching, Its Principles and Prob- 
as;’ Macklin, “Elementary Piano Ped- 
;’ Brower, “What to Play—What 
Teach. vi 

As to materials, there are many excel- 
it books for beginners, especially “Music 
ay for Every Day.” More mature pupils 
ty follow out a course, such as Mathews’ 
mdard Graded Course,” in ten books, 
they may be taught through smaller 
collections, such as, from about 
3, “Electric Piano Studies,” by L. 


3% 


a course in harmony which will 
toward correct composition, I refer 
to The Student’s Harmony, by Or- 
A. Mansfield. A key to this book 
published, to which you may refer 
r completing each exercise. Still fur- 
help may be derived from “A Guide 
3eginners in Composition,” by Dr. John 


elodic and Harmonic 
Progression 


se explain what is meant by 
« and harmonic progression. 


ence and art of counterpoint is 
“melodic progressions, that is, on 
different melodies progress and 
with each other in pitch-outline 
_ In the following passage 
s Two-part Invention, No. 6, 
ice, there are two melodic pro- 
, one in the upper and one in the 
ice, each pursuing its independent 
ch is quite contrary to that of 


were merely chance happen- 
proviso only that they be not 
ordant. Later on, however, the 
harmony was formulated— 
s first of all how chords fol- 
ter the other, or harmonic pro- 
A sample of this kind of pro- 


No question will be answered in these columns unless accompanied by the full name 


and address of the writer. 


gression is found in Chopin’s Prelude, Op. 
28, No. 20: 


Counterpoint has often been called the 
horizontal science of music, because it has 
to do with the sidewise movement of melo- 
dies, while harmony has been called the 
vertical science, since it concerns primarily 
how notes are placed one on top of the 
other and how we proceed from one such 
combination to the next. 

In modern music, it may be said, melod- 
ic and harmonic progressions are quite 
often freely intermingled. 


Capital for the Piano 
Teacher 


Since I have had several requests 
to do so, I would like to take on a 
few piano pupils. I am_ twenty 
years old, and have taken lessons 
for six or seven years weekly, be- 
ginning when I was seven, but have 
not had any instruction to speak of 
since I was fourteen. My piano 
teacher always said I had talent, 
and I know that I have all the musi- 
cal ability that can be desired. It 
remains only to develop it properly. 

Should I practice Czerny’s 
“School of Velocity,” Op. 299, for 
technic? What is your suggestion ? 
Ene RecS. : 

Before actually beginning to teach, you 
should lay up certain capital resources on 
which to draw, such as the following: 

1. Make a list of teaching materials, 
especially of the earlier grades, consist- 
ing of technical exercises, technical and in- 
terpretation studies, and pieces. As basis 
for such a list, you might rely on Mathews’ 
“Standard Graded Course of Studies,” 
preceded, in the case of young children, by 
“Music Play for Every Day.” 

2. Acquire a general knowledge of 
teaching methods, especially as applied to 
the piano. For this purpose, study reliable 
books on the subject, such as have fre- 
quently been recommended in _ these 
columns. 

3. If you are to teach at home, see that 
your studio is well equipped with all neces- 
sary prerequisites, from pencils to piano. 

Finally, from the beginning of your 
teaching, steadily continue your own study, 
taking lessons, if possible, from a first-class 
teacher, increasing your technic and your 
repertoire of pieces, going on with theo- 
retical branches, joining a normal class in 
piano teaching whenever the opportunity 
presents itself, perhaps in the summer. 
Aim at giving a recital, privately or pub- 
licly, as a goal towards which you may 
work. In other words, your success will 


Only initials, or a furnished pseudonym will be published. 


depend largely on your own musical prog- 
ress, and the new ideas and enthusiasms 
which you will consequently pass along to 
your pupils. 

The Czerny collection which you mention 
is one of many reliable books which you 
can practice with benefit. 


A Teacher's Ability 


I am now studying piano with a 
lady who plays well but has never 
taken a teacher’s course. Do you 
think it the right thing to go on 
with her, or to take from a more 
experienced teacher or one who has 
completed a course of special study 
in the subject? I have taken about 
twelve months in all, and am study- 
ing the third book of Mathews’ 
“Standard Graded Course.” I haven't 
acquired the proper wrist move- 
ments, rhythm, and so forth. Do 
you think I am wasting my time, 
or would you advise me to go on? I 
also have a little girl’ of cleven. 
Should I start her under this 
teacher, or should I employ one more 
experienced ?—Mrs. F. C. C. 


A special course in pedagogy is an ex- 
cellent thing; but many teachers ~have 
become successful through other means. 
If your teacher has studied under com- 
petent instructors, if she plays well, and 
if she adds to her equipment by earnest 
study of books and other literature on 
the subject, she may be quite satisfactory. 

As far as your grade is concerned, you 
seem to have accomplished all that you 
could expect in the short time that you 
have been studying. A good teacher, how- 
ever, should continually train the playing 
muscles of the arm, hand and fingers ac- 
cording to modern methods of relaxation, 
arm-weight, and so forth. If your present 
teacher fails to do this, I should employ 
someone more competent for both your- 
self and your daughter. In advancing as 
you have in your reading, you have by no 
means thrown away your time. 


Formal Analyses 


I am preparing myself to take a 
music examination. For the pieces, 
I have chosen Prelude and Fugue, 
No. 18, from Volume I of the ‘“Well- 
Tempered Clavichord,”’ Liszt's A 
Love Dream (Nocturne No. 3, in A 
flat), and Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 
31, No. 3. What do you think of 
my choice? 

My great difficulty now is the 
form of these pieces, especially of 
the fugue and the Love Dream. 
Will you Beene give me a formal 
analysis of these two? Also, what 
are the principal keys used in the 
Love Dream?—lL. R. 


You have made a wise choice of pieces, 
since these three are fine examples of the 
most important piano styles. 

Discussing first the fugue, we may say 
that the exposition ends in measure 10, 
after which the development occupies the 
rest of the piece. You can easily distin- 


guish between subject and answer by the 
fact that the former begins by descending 
a minor second and the latter by descend- 
ing a minor third, thus: 


Ex.1 


Subject 


With this fact in mind, you will find 


that the subject appears in measures 1, 5, 
15, 17, 24 and 32, while the answer starts 
in measures 3, 7, 11, 19, 26, 37. Interludes 
occur where neither subject nor answer are 
in progress as a whole, although the con- 
clusion of the subject is often treated, se- 
quentially, as in the lower voice of meas- 
ures 9 and 10: 


Ex. 2 


Proceeding now to the Love Dream, I 
should consider that the piece is in free 
ternary form, with the following large 


divisions: A* (m’s. 1-12); B (m’s. 13-60) ; 
A’® (im’s. 61-76) ; coda (m’s. 77-end). The 
B part may be subdivided into smaller sec- 
tions: a (13-25) ; b (26-37); c (38-60). 

The principal keys are Ab (from m. 1); 
BeGnie 26) eC (msi37 i; a ame) Esp) 
mingled with Ab (m. 50); Ab (m. 61 to 
end). There are chromatic progressions 
in the coda. 


A System of Grading 


Miss Regina Caulfield, of Clarksburg, 
West Virginia, sends the following inter- 
esting scheme for grading pupils: 


_ I use an index ecard which I rule 
in ten spaces, listing on it each sub- 
ject which the child takes, as in 
this illustration : 


I take off one point for each mis- 
take made, whether it be time-value, 


phrasing or fingering, 
basis of 100%. 

In playing scales, I ask that the 
Same seale be played twice in suc- 
cession, without a mistake. Until 
the pupil can do this he loses a point 
for each mistake, and, if he loses 
more than ten, including those in 
chords and arpeggios, he is given the 
Same technical work. 

To each pupil I give a weekly re- 
port slip, with assignment of new 
lesson. He takes this slip home, 
keeps his weekly practice record on 
it and brings it back for the next 
lesson, when I record his grades for 
that day’s lesson, and give him a 
new slip. In this way the parents 
know exactly how he stands, and 
the teacher is not annoyed with the 
parent calling to know “how Johnny 
is getting along.” 

At the end of four or five weeks 
I average the weekly grades, writ- 
ing them on cards which are fast- 
ened to ribbons in my _ reception 
room and which remain there for 
one month. 

Every pupil who begins lessons 
not later than the second week 
after school opens in September and 
continues until the closing of the 
school in June is eligible to com- 
pete for prizes. When I started this 
idea, I had one little girl who had 
not missed a lesson. The following 
year I had twenty-seven with per- 
fect attendance, and have had about 
an equal number ever since. 

I spend about three hours at the 
end of each month in averaging the 
grades; but it is worth the time on 
account of the interest which it 
arouses in the children. 


grading on a 
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A Fairy Fo 


Author’s Note 


This little musical play was written at 
a time of necessity. I had a dozen begin- 
ners in piano, none of them more advanced 
than “Happy Days in Music Play,” and 
most of them in the throes of either “Music 
Play for Every Day” or Matthews’ 
“Standard Graded Course,” Book I. Each 
of them knew “a piece” and was eager for 
a recital. But, alas, none of my more 
advanced pupils were ready! How was I 
to make a program of tiny tots only, both 
long enough and also interesting to an 
audience, even though that audience might 
be composed of fond mamas and proud 
papas? At first I thought of a costume 
recital, That would add color, anyway. 
From that idea and from the fact that one™ 
of my pupils was playing Peter, Peter, and 
another Massa’s in de Cold, Cold Ground, 
the story was developed. 

The recital proved a great success. One 
mother came up to me saying, “Why, the 
children were so interested in what they 
were doing that they forgot to be nervous 
when they played!” 

Another said, “It’s not fair to keep this 
to yourself. Please have it printed, so 
that I and others can use this form of 
recital.” 

So, heeding her advice, I present this 
musical playlet with the hope that other 
harassed piano teachers may find in it the 
solution to their problems. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 

Gwen, a little girl 
David, her brother 
A Fairy 
Mrs. Peter 
Thumbelina 
Jack the Giant Killer 
Mary, Quite Contrary 
Boy Blue 
Robin Hood 
Red Riding-Hood 
Topsy 
Cinderella 
The Prince 

(Enter Gwen, just from school, carrying 
an armful of books. She goes to table and 
flings them down impatiently.) 


Gwen (calling) 
David! (louder) David! (yelling) 
David! 


(Enter David, who turns to Gwen.) 
What do you want? I’m in a hurry to go 
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out and play baseball. The fellows are 
all waiting. 
Gwen 

You remember our music teacher told us 
to practice our duet together every day. 
So let’s do it now. We'll just go through 
it once. 
David 

Well, hurry up. 

(They play the duet together.) 

Gwen 

We know that. So let’s not bother about 
doing it again. I wish I could go out and 
play instead of staying inside to practice. 
Goodbye, 
David 

S’long. 
Gwen 

(Plays through one piece as rapidly as 
possible.) Oh, I know that one. I won- 
der what this one is like. ( Plays a few 
measures and then in disgust tries an- 
other piece. Impatiently she slams the 
keys.) Oh, I hate to practice! I’m al- 
ways making the same old mistakes ‘and 
never getting anywhere. I think Tl read 
the new fairy story book my grandmother 
gave me; and then, when I’m rested, I'll 
practice. (Rises and searches for her book.) 
Here it is. (Goes to chair and settles her- 
self comfortably.) What shall I read? 
(musingly) There’s the story of Thumbe- 
lina and Red Riding-hood. I guess I'll read 
this one about Beauty and the Beast. 

(Reads w while, and then falls asleep.) 

(A fairy enters and touches Gwen with 
the end of her star-tipped wand; then dis- 
appears. Suddenly a loud commotion is 
heard outside, and Mrs. Peter comes burst- 
img in.) 
Mrs. Peter 

Please hide me—please! Peter wants to 
put me in a pumpkin shell; so I ran 
away. 
Gwen (laughingly) 

“Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater, 

Had a wife, and couldn’t keep her. 

He put her in a pumpkin shell, 

And there he kept her very well.” 
Mrs. Peter 

Strange that you should know that little 
ditty. Do you know the music to it? 
Gwen 

Why, has it music? Please teach it to 
me. (They go to the piano, and Gwen 
sings while Mrs. Peter plays.) 
Gwen (longingly) 

I wish you'd teach me another song. 
Mrs. Peter 

If I stay here longer, Peter will be 
sure to find me. So I must go. You 
understand, don’t you? 


Gwen 

Certainly!’ Be sure to hide yourself 
well. (Exit Mrs. Peter.) 
Gwen (thoughtfully) 

How interesting! I didn’t know that the 
people in Grandmother’s book were real. 
I wonder whether there is such a person 
as Thumbelina. 

Enter Thumbelina 

Did you call. me? 
Gwen (in astonishment) 

Why, are you Thumbelina? 
Thumbelina 

Wess 
7wen (enviously) 


Hum! You don’t have to practice every 
day as I do. That’s what’s nice about be- 
ing a story-book girl. 

Thumbelina 

You don’t know! I do have to prac- 

tice. Shall I play a piece for you? 


Gwen 

Certainly! I’d love to hear your piece. 
(Thumbelina goes to the piano and plays.) 
Gwen 

That was lovely. Won't you sit down 
and talk to me awhile? 

Thumbelina (fearfully) 

Oh, I can’t! There’s Jack the Giant 
Killer at the door, and I don’t like him. 
(She runs away.) 

Gwen 

I wonder whether I'll like him myself. 
(Enter Jack, shaking the room as he 
stamps in.) 

Jack (shouting) 

Sure you will! Would you do me a 
favor? I have to go to the Giants’ Coun- 
try today, and they refuse me entrance 
unless I either play or sing this tune. 
(He roars out a few measures of a song.) 
Gwen (hysterically) 

Don’t you think it would be much bet- 
ter to play? Please use my piano. 

(Jack goes to the piano, plays his piece, 
and then stalks out.) 
Gwen (wildly) 

How awful he is! Oh—! Perhaps I’d 
better look through my fairy book; so if 
any one else comes I'll know what to ex- 
pect. (Looks through several pages, and 
then reads slowly, without any expres- 
sion.) 

“Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary, 
How does your garden grow?” 
Mary (slips in and replies brightly), 

“Oh, with silver bells and cockle shells 
And pretty maids all in a row!” 
(Curtsies. Goes over to piano.) 
What a lovely instrument you have. 
May I play it? 
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Gwen 
Certainly ! 7 
Mary (goes to piano and turns to Gwe 
This is the way the butterflies ff 
among my flowers. (Plays.) 

I could spend the day at your piano. 
certainly has a sweet tone. But I 
finish my work in the garden. Goodby. 
(Dances out.) F. 
(A knock is heard at the door. Gwen 

i 


g 

to open it.) 4 
Gwen (cordially) ' 

Why, Little Boy Blue, do come in! Ty 
wanted to see you all my life. 
Boy Blue (yawning) ; 

Pardon me, but could you get me 
glass of cold water? I’m so sleepy. 
Gwen j 
Certainly. Won’t you sit down? I'll 
back in just a moment. f 
(Boy Blue goes to the piano, plays 

piece, and then, hearing Gwen's re 
* resumes his former attitude of extr 

drowsiness, as tf nothing had occurr 
Gwen 

Here’s the water. = 
Boy Blue 4 

Thank you. (Drinks water) I'm sor 
to have to stay such a short time, bu 
must be going. Thank you again. 
Gwen 

Oh, that’s 
Gwen 

Was I dreaming, or did he play a pit 
too? (Goes to the window and looks 6 
While she is there Robin Hood stea 
quietly.) 
Gwen (startled) 

What are you doing here? 
Robin Hood * 

I am Robin Hood, the gay robber wh 
steals from the rich to help the poor. A 
ways it’s exciting, for when the nol 
come in search of me I just run away 
this! (Goes to piano and plays a @ 
movement. ) 
Gwen 

You do have to run fast, don't 
I have a picture of you here in my 
Do you want to see it? (While she) 
looking through her fairy book B 
Hood steals a silver pencil lying 
table, and then sneaks cnvay.) 
Gwen ae 
Here the picture is! (Bewildered) Reo 
Hood! Why, where are you? (Searen | 
(Continued on page 748) | 


all right. (Exit Boy Blue.) 
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VALSE DE BALLET 


EVANGELINE LEHMAN 


Miss Lehman,whose works have attracted 


ternationa] attention,again reveals her 


wendid gifts in this Valse. Grade 4. 
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A very charming sentiment is evident in this a MO O NL IT WAT B R fas 


picture for piano. The metody is fresh and capti- 


vating. Grade 4. 
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Here again is the genius of Enge]mann, whose FORGET -ME 5 NOTS 


compositions are beloved by a very wide circle. 
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One of the best of the recent com- 
positions bya foremost American composer. Grade 4. 
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RUSSIAN GYPSIES 


Allegretto M.M.¢=120 


The true spirit of the steppes is caught 


in this facile piano piece. Grade 8. 
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ADAGIO 


FROM QUARTET IN Bb MAJOR Op. 


This little-known Adagio is presented in practical fashion for pianists. It has the charm of Haydn at his best. Grade 5. 
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JEAN BAPTISTE LULLY 


GAVOTTE 


of the most delightful of all Eighteenth Century pieces. Grade 8. 
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always original,has put in this little piece a delightful piquancy hi 
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A spirited bacchanal in Poldini’s best style.The Hungarian Master, 
ve great fun on the keyboard. Grade 4. 
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HOME ON THE RANGE : 
TEXAS COWBOY SONG 


“Home on the Range?’ now heard so frequently “on the air}’ is an old Cowboy Song. The original composer’s name is unknown. Mr. Peery’ s 

ting is appropriate and significant of bis own Jong residence inthe far west. f- 
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LING gaily over a pile of golden 
. . . bobbing wee blond heads 
ve the absurd mane of some dappled 
by horse . . . hurling diminutive 
ies valiantly into battle against 
h-tags and ‘‘sleepy-bye’’ . . . our 
ies are pretty much what nature and 
edity made them. 

ut all too soon the shouting, dream- 
teckless little things draw near the 


t 
N 


€ when environment commences to 
‘the major part. Then begin the 
its of thought and fecling by which, 
‘or unjustly, people are bound to 
them. And here their fates are 
an ever in our hands. For it 1s 
ho must choose and furnish the 
Cular world that inevitably lies 


EYOND THE DOLL HOUSE 


. 


beyond their sand-piles and their dolls. 
Informed parents, faced with this prob- 
lem, seldom fail to select, as an initial 
item of cultural equipment, an introduc- 
tion to the most personal of all the arts, 
music. .. . And this for generations, in 
both Europe and America, has meant 
instruction on the Steinway. 

The Steinway stands as the chosen in- 
strument of nearly every great musician 
from Liszt to Paderewski. A creation of 
fine craftsmanship in polished woods 
and ivory, its mere presence serves to 
connect your children with the glorious 
part this Instrument of the Immortals 
has played in the history of art. It is so 
ruggedly constructed that it will serve 
two or three generations of children... 
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Study of Child at the Piano by Anton Bruehl 


permitting their young talents to develop 
without risk of the distortive influences 
lurking in practice on inferior instru- 
ments . fostering a colorful accom- 
plishment that will help them to make 
friends. 

Source of entertaining melody .. . 
medium of genius . . . the incomparable 
Steinway nevertheless is sold on terms 
that place it at the disposal of even the 
modest incomes. 


A new Steinway Upright piano $ Q 7 5 


can be bought for a total of 


GRANDS $77] 715 and up 


balance in 
1 QO 7 d Own three years 
Any Steinway piano may be purchased witha cash deposit 


of 10%, and the balance will be extended over a period of 
three years. Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


STEINWAY & Sons, STEINWAY HALL 
tog West 57th Street, New York 


INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS STEINWAY 
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THE SINGER’S ETUDE 


Edited for October by 
EMINENT SPECIALISTS 


It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Singers Department “A Singer’s Etude” complete in itself 


What hey Do for Coughs and 


The Favorite Home Remedies of Famous Singers 


ISTRESSING as ..coughs, colds and 
sore throats are to the average per- 
son, they are far more so to the 
singer and the student or the teacher of 
singing; and for that reason we are all 
deeply interested in learning how best to 
combat these unwelcome annoyances. 
Here are given the favorite home reme- 
dies and methods of self-treatment of 
some of our famous singers. 
Lilli Lehmann, interviewed a short time 
before her death, offered the following: 
“For catarrhal conditions and hoarse- 
ness I know of nothing more effective 
than this, which I learned as a young girl. 
Pour boiling hot water into a saucer or 
shallow bow! and let a large sponge suck 
it all up. Then squeeze it firmly out again. 
Hold the sponge to the nose and mouth 
and, as you do so, breathe alternately 
through the nose and mouth, in an out. I 
sing my exercises, the great scale, ar- 
peggios, and so on, into it, and so force 
the hot steam to act upon the lungs, the 
bronchial tubes and all the mucous mem- 
branes, while I am breathing in and out 
through the sponge. After this has been 
kept up for ten or fifteen minutes, the face 
should be washed in cold water. This 
should be repeated several times a day. Of 
course, the water in the sponge will cool 
off after just a few minutes, when more 
water, as hot as can be borne, should be 
added. This has helped me greatly, and 


UST WHAT is the tone for which the 

singing artist is really striving? Of 

course the quick response will be, “A 
good, pure tone.” 

But that only provokes that other immi- 
nent query, “What is a good tone?” And 
perhaps there is no better answer to this 
than, “The one with the least of evident 
faults.” For, after all, the ideal tone is 
one largely dependent upon the imagination 
of the one listening for it; and the previous 
cultivation of that one’s ear will have much 
to do with what are its requirements. So, 
with that, let us stop lest we get in too 
deep water. 

And this leads us to where we may con- 
sider the eradication of some faults that 
almost any ear will recognize as detri- 
mental to the ideal tone. 


The Nut to be Cracked 


F THESE there is first the “throaty” 
tone, one of the most prevalent of 
vocal defects. Now for this, as for all 
wrong-doing, it is a preventive rather than 
a cure that is most to be desired. If there 
is a cure for the defect, why not apply 


By Juuretre Laine 


I recommend it to all my pupils, always. 
Moreover, it can do-‘tio injury, because it 
is natural. However, one must be careful, 
after breathing the hot steam, not to go 
out immediately into the cold outer air.” 


A French Remedy 


HE NEXT, a soprano, the lovely 

Claire Dux, feels the following to be 
a highly effective cure for the sudden at- 
tacks of hoarseness which come upon us 
in the winter time: 

“Carefully roast a large lemon in the 
oven, being careful that the skin does not 
break and the juice escape. To the hot 
juice add enough white sugar to make a 
syrup. A teaspoonful, taken every half 
hour, will bring speedy relief.” 

“Tn California,” 
who hails from there, “they use a sage and 
honey gargle that is really most excellent 
and is made as follows: Stir two table- 
spoonsful of strained honey into a teacup- 
ful of hot sage tea. Use every half hour.” 

Lucrezia Bori recommends camphor, 
enthusiastically. “If one uses spirits of 
camphor when first threatened with a cold, 
it can be nearly always broken up. The 
proportions are ten drops of spirits of 
camphor to ten teaspoonfuls of water, a 
teaspoonful to be taken every twenty min- 
utes. If this is found too unpalatable, a 
trifle of sugar may be added. If the cold 


says Mario Chamlee, 


has already made such headway that one’s 
sleep is disturbed, a cloth or handkerchief 
saturated with spirits of camphor and laid 
on the pillow where the fumes can be in- 
haled will relieve that ‘suffocated’ feelin 
and permit restful sleep. It is particularly 
soothing in the case of a bronchial cold. 
Moreover, if the camphor is rubbed into 
the chest it greatly relieves the lungs. 
Many a case of pneumonia could be 
averted by the liberal use of camphor !” 


From Rigorous Sweden 


XTREMELY SIMPLE remedies are 

favored by Sigrid Onegin. For that 
“raw feeling” which a singer sometimes 
feels in her throat and chest, she should 
sip very slowly a tumblerful of very hot 
milk. “And for a cough,” says Mme. 
Onegin, “plain hot water, sipped as hot as 
can be borne, is often efficacious. I, too, 
believe most heartily in the use of camphor, 
especially when applied to the chest. Cold 
packs are often good, also; but in using 
them it is best to substitute alcohol, full 
strength. It is more effective, and one is 
not nearly so likely to take more cold the 
following morning, after removing the 
pack.” 

John McCormack believes in the Hono- 
lulu remedy for sore throat: “Fresh pine- 
apple, as much as you can digest! The 
effect is marvelous,” says he. 


he Ohroaty Gone 


By Luzern Orrin Huey 


this cure at the beginning and thus entirely 
avoid the trouble? 

Suppose a too fat man were to go to a 
poor doctor; what would be the probable 
prescription? A course of medicine rather 
than the good advice to reduce his epi- 
curean indulgences. And the latter part of 
this prescription is just what the singer 
with a throaty tone needs; for he is simply 
developing throat-muscle interference by 
directing too much tone to the wrong place. 
He is trying to feed more tonal vibrations 
to a local area than that area can properly 
assimilate. 


The Dangerous Vowel 


PROBABLY one of the most prolific 

causes of a throaty tone is the prema- 
ture and incorrect use of the vowel ah 
(Italian “A”). But let us center on its 
proper production. Open the mouth by al- 
lowing the lower jaw to drop of its own 
weight, while at the same time the tongue 
flattens and the space at the back of the 
throat enlarges as the soft palate rises; all 
of which leaves the roof of the mouth as a 


dome or arch. We now have the natural 


mold for the formation of the universal 


vowel, ahi. And the formation of all the 
other vowels should be based on this funda- 
mental process. 

Now, by adding pressure to this adjust- 
ment, or to any of its parts, one may en- 


.tirely destroy its symmetry or texture in 


such a way as that the whole instrument 
might as well have been blown to pieces. 
And by some such process the student pro- 
duces the throaty tone. 


Finding the Kernel 


O IT COMES about that, if one is to 

correct the throaty tone, the better way 
is not to think of this trouble at all but to 
focus the mind on the creating of a good 
tone. ; / 

Form the resonating cavity of the mouth 
as has been directed. Now, without the 
least of strain, sound one of the least 
throaty of speaking vowels, such as awe, 
ee or 00, well forward in the mouth. Do 
this on a conversational monotone, on a 
fairly low pitch of the natural speaking 
voice. When this can be done with fair 
resonance, and with not the least of strain 
on any of the vocal organs, then is the 
time to begin the singing of these same 


Frieda f 
recipe from her grandmother’s co 
“Syrup for a cold. Boil one ct 


Hempel offers the 


molasses, a small piece of 


Dutt 


tablespoons of vinegar, a small p 


onion, and a little horehound. 0 
it is a thick syrup, but do not let i 


And in Sunny Italy 


HE FOREGOING remindec 


tinelli that he and Mme. M 


re 


also know of a syrup which is 


deep-seated coughs. 

“The one I like is a mullein syre 
the tenor, 
you cover the dried mullein 
cold water, allowing them to s 
until the strength is extract 
strain, adding sugar in the propo: 
half-cupful to a cupful of liquid. | 
boiled down to a thick syrup. F 
spoonful, taken as you need it, 
relief. Moreover, the mixture ~ 


for some time and so may be bott 


“and is made as follows: 


Last but by no means least is t 


edy of Mme. Gadski. 


The Germat 


donna was surprised that we had ne 
of the common garden turnip’s us 


as a cold cure. 


“Pare and slice a fresh turnip, { 
a dish alternate layers of turnip an 
A thick syrup forms, and this, ti 


teaspoonful doses, 


vowels softly on a medium pitch 
voice. 


is very, very g 


It may take days, or weeks, ‘ 


periods of practice to get the spok 
o “balanced on the breath” thal 
be beautiful in quality, free and tf 
But this must be the first achieve: 
fore anything else is undertaken 
this well established, and then a ve 
ful transference of these well 
vowels upon a singing tone, ther 
no throatiness about which to 
In fact, by the gradual devel 
these vowels, and then the gra 
ference of their means of prod 
that of the less forward vowels, 
best quality of which the ind 

is capable will be by degrees z 


“There is no voice in the w: 
that is naturally more beautiful 
of the American girl. But s 
member that voice alone is « 
the equipment necessary to s 
there are many sacrifices to 


EB ETUDE 


By HENRY 


is a monster of so frightful mien, 

0 be hated needs but to be seen; 

seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


yp there is no vice that more malig- 
ly militates against the artistic singing 
ur English language than the way in 
the average American speaks it. 

Thatever the cause, whether it be the 
late, the nervous haste of our life, or 
B ther, the fact remains that to hear an 
ican speak, conversationally, in other 
la high-pitched, raucous, nasal voice is 

very rare exception. 
low this practice robs the voice of its 
Pance, its sweetness of tone and of 
ftically all of what we understand as 
Pathetic quality—the very attributes 
Pare absolutely essential in beautiful 
And yet we wonder why the really 

i singer is so rare. 
> the very first object of the one am- 
s to sing, and to sing well, should be 
Barn to speak, and to speak well, with 
w, deep, musical, velvety tone quality. 
the average conversational pitch of 


p Che “American ©Owang” in Song 


E. EVERETT 


our voices is from F-sharp to A; when, 
for ladies, this should lie between Middle 
C and the D immediately above it, and, for 
men, just the octave below this. 

Reading aloud, to one’s self, will bring 
about a marked improvement in the quality 
of the speaking voice, if it is done critically 
and judiciously. Select a paragraph or 
stanza for study. From an instrument, 
pitch the voice at about D, for the first 
experiment. Then read aloud, with a 
smooth, flowing tone, allowing, of course, 
the voice to make its usual modulations and 
inflections. Let the tone rest and resonate 
well on the chest, at the same time forming 
the words at the teeth and lips. But all 
the time keep the central pitch about that 
of the one mentioned. 

The greater number of voices will, after 
some practice, be found to become vibrant 
and sympathetic even as low as C. And 
this practice will develop a voice that. will 
be not only much more grateful to the 
one to whom it speaks but also a great 
asset towards the highest achievements of 
the singer. 


Ghe Power of Cone 


By E. M. 
‘Wwe start out with the usual concep- 
that a tone is a musical sound, then 
fust fall back upon the conclusion that 
dyalue of a tone will depend mostly 
i the amount of musical quality with 
i it is invested. The real power of the 
will depend not upon its loudness or 
s but upon whether it possesses 
of inherent musical quality to move 
of the listener. 
are signs of ideas; and in song 
the vehicles on which the ideas 
d through these words are intensi- 
the hearers. If the vehicle is in 
ir it cannot transport its burden 
The intended idea will not be 
in its most effective manner. 
first place the tone, as a tone, 
well produced. It must not begin 
uchy slide nor be quitted with a 
ish. It must have a neat, clear 
and the same type of ending, else 
very of the words will be slovenly 


‘AJ 
- singer creates his art almost en- 
n his imagination. His tone will 
a whit more beautiful than the 
creates in his imagination before 
© production. His interpretation 
natic qualities of the text will 
an iota above that which is 
in his brain. 

portant, then, that he shall feed 
h nourishes a healthy imagi- 


all, the singer should be a 
ler of the very best of litera- 
ly of poetry, fiction and the 
is a wealth in all these 


suit every taste. 
he singer should spend much time 


take advantage of the many 
lent merchandising oppor- 
» ETUDE Advertising 
s offer you? 


BARTLETT 


and they will fail to portray their idea 
clearly. 

With these conditions in mind, it becomes 
clear that tone is an all-important factor in 
singing. Surely, we want to hear the 
words. We want to hear them so clearly 
that there will be no necessary effort in 
doing so and that their fullest meaning will 
be as easily grasped as in the most eloquent 
speech. In fact all this should be but en- 
hanced by the music and its correct de- 
livery, else there is no excuse for the use 
of the music at all. When the tone is so 
clearly and purely produced that it is 
capable of transmitting the words, colored 
and beautified by the most powerful influ- 
ence that an emotional nature can con- 
tribute, then it will be able to lift us up 
and to start a responsive vibration in our 
own natures. Then will song have reached 
its highest mission. Is not this goal worth 
the continued striving by which, only, it 
may be attained? 


Ghe Singer's Imagination 


By E. HERBERT ELTINGE 


in the art galleries, studying to appreciate 
the beauty of outline, of soul, of symmetry 
and of atmosphere in the master works of 
painter, sculptor and architect. 

Above all he should spend much time in 
God’s great open spaces—or at least in city 
parks when the country is unavailable. 
The sky is never quite entirely obscured, 
nor is it ever for five minutes quite the 
same fascinating expanse. And the one 


who lives with all of these shall become 
imbued with the beauties and the innumer- 
able, illimitable moods of nature. 

By all of these he will become more 
and more able to give from his inner self 
a richness of imagination that, will thrall 
the one who listens. 


100% Improvement Guaranteed 


the vocal organs— 
‘but Urea 
OZETCIUSES . . 


. § PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE, Studio 55- 
| 08 Nos! Ave, +d 


Michigan Chicago 
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on 
~ Yourself? 


In every community there are ambitious teachers, who know the 
advantage of new inspiration and ideas for their pupils, but still. neglect 
to keep up with the best that is offered. 

It is too easy for teachers to say “I am busy and haven't the time 
for more study myself.” They find that excuse instead of. making the 
effort to use the minutes each day which so often go to waste. 250 

The most successful teacher of course is a very busy teacher. - The 
demands upon his attention are never ceasing—yet he is the one’ who 
can find the extra time for something worth while. It is for such a 
teacher, chiefly, that the Extension Courses are the greatest benefit. For 
him it is hard to give up his interesting class and go away for instruction. 


The Increased Demands for DEGREES have Resulted in 
Larger Classes for the ADVANCED COURSES offered by the 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY. 


You may have seen our announcement many times. You know that it is 
possible through our Conservatory to gain new ideas which will result in your 
own increased efficiency. 

Look back over the last year. 


There is a greater demand all the time for the courses we offer, as they fit 
teachers for better positions. This is an age of specialization and the specialist 
is earning fully double or more the salary of a musician with only a general 
knowledge. Openings in the music field are growing very rapidly. There are 
big paying positions for those who are ready for them. 


A Diploma is the key to the best teaching position. Do you hold one? 


Our Diplomas and Degrees are Awarded by the 
Authority of the State of Illinois 


It is up to YOU. On your own decision will rest your future success. Fit 
yourself for a bigger position—demand larger fees. You can do it! You can 
easily and quickly fit yourself right at home through Extension Courses. 

Now is the opportune time for you to clip the coupon below. Get it in the 
first mail. Don’t waste any more time! The coupon will bring you information 
about the lessons which will be of untold value. 

_ More than 200,000 ambitious men and women have gained proficiency in these 
various branches of music by the University Extension Method. And to you we 
offer the same advantages which were given to them. 


This Is Your Opportunity—Mail the Coupon TODAY! 


University Extension Conservatory 
DEPT. 45, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. 45 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me catalog, sample lessons, and full information regarding course I 
have marked with an X below. 


(0 Piano, Normal Course (CD Trumpet (7 Guitar 
for Teachers L] Cornet (J Ear Training and 
0 Piano, Course for Stu- CJ Voice Sight Singing 
dents C— History of Music [ Mandolin 
(0 Public School Music (j Choral Conducting (7 Saxophone 
(] Harmony (LJ Clarinet ’ (] Piano Accordion 
(] Adv. Composition O Violin 
INameWs tints + os - Meese Rist I Fiore re oarcie ce ccnion ABC ce sccte tures Seis 
StreetoNo- Ue. soe ce cure valels vies shgeiavies de ccm aecte ce PEPE a Pr ee oe 
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S ALL church hymns are written on 

only two clefs, the playing of which, 

may be easily done on a melodeon 
or piano, we now have the more difficult 
task of doing them upon a pipe organ, with 
pedals, stops and expression shades to 
manipulate. As there is no absolute rule 
nor law governing these processes, only 
the best manner of getting satisfactory re- 
sults can be suggested. 

Presuming that the organist understands 
registration and the proper amount of 
power needed to balance well in the first 
playing over, and the congregation join- 
ing in later, he must have his pedals so 
set as to blend with the manuals, not only 
in tone color but also in the right degree 
of volume. They should be coupled with 
the swell, by all means, during the first 
rendition; then, by the use of pistons or 
Great Reversible, which is present in 
nearly all organs, he is pretty well fixed, 
as far as this phase of hymn playing is 
concerned. Pedals should not be too loud, 
nor to soft; but the ear will learn to judge 
whether there is a correct balance of 
tone between the pedals and the manuals. 


Managing the Voices 

But THE REAL TASK is in deciding 

what notes to play and which should 
be sustained; where they might be used 
in unison; or whether they should be an 
octave higher or lower. The lowest part 
of the hymns is the one that should be 
followed. We do this naturally and easily, 
which shows that it is the right way. 


A CHURCH organist, noted for his in- 
spiring congregational accompaniments, 
used to say, “With an organ of sufficient 
power, I would hold together the singing 
of five thousand people.” In view of the 
results he obtained while playing an organ 
of moderate size, his assertion seemed to 
be no idle boast. Certain it is that, with 
the proper means, congregations can be 
made both to sing and to keep together 
reasonably. 

The following advice will afford some 
ideas of a practical nature and may sug- 
gest others: 

Know and follow the verbal text and its 
sentiments, 

Give out a hymn tune with a definite 
tempo, and rigidly maintain the tempo; 
do not relax. During this announcement, 
pre-create the atmosphere of both words 
and tune. 

Give out the tune in four parts, exactly 
as written, using the pedal ad lib. Sep- 


THE ORGANIST’S ETUDE 


Edited for October by 


EMINENT SPECIALISTS 


It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Organ Department “An Organist’s Etude’ complete in itself 


Ghe Pedals in Hymn Playing 


By Harry Patrerson Hopkins 


In a chord like this, 
Ex.1 


Pedal 


if it happens at the end of a phrase or 
section, the pedals need not be used in 
unison, but will sound perfectly satisfac- 
tory if played as indicated. 

A D-major chord, however, should have 
its bass doubled in unison, rather than an 
octave lower. It would still be correct, 
if used in the latter way, but would sound 
somewhat isolated. Remote pedal parts, 
located far below the regular bass tones, 
do not have so good an effect; and be- 
sides, it is contrary to good organ playing. 
We should aim to have our harmony com- 
pact and close. 


Repeat, or Not Repeat 
HEN PROCEEDING in a hymn, 
and a chord happens to be repeated, 
once, twice, or maybe oftener, it is not 
necessary to repeat the pedal with it. The 
pedal note may be sustained during the 
chords. A good illustration of this, is 
furnished by Onward Christian Soldiers, 
in which the very first measure has four 
chords alike, and one pedal note held 
throughout will be sufficient. 
Another point to observe is that, if the 
tune begins with the last beat of a measure 


(usually a dominant note or dominant 
chord), the pedal need not commence with 
it but may come in with the real body of 
the tune at the beginning of the following 
full measure. All Hail the Power of 
Jesus’ Name offers an excellent example 
of this. 

When the bass of a hymn goes from 
one to another interval in the same chord, 
and the pedal part would have a little 
difficulty in doing the same thing, it may 
be played as follows: 

Ex.2 


Experienced church organists rarely prac- 
tice their hymns; but advanced students, 
good amateurs, and that class of organists 
newly beginning their service work, should 
rehearse the left hand and pedal together 
at first. A still better and more systematic 
manner of working them out would be to 
practice them over on the manuals with- 
out the pedals; then, to follow this up by 
doing the right hand and pedals together, 
then left hand and pedals. together, and 
finally all together. 

The pipe organ without its pedals sounds 
like a glorified harmonium; but the deep 
pedal notes give it strength and majesty. 
They support the congregation in their 
singing and make the music sound real. 
Hymns, unfortunately, do not keep pace 


On Accompanying ‘the (ongregation 


By Wituram Reep 


arate distinctly all notes repeated in the 
melody. 

After this preliminary playing, lead off 
decisively, using an arresting type of 
registration, although not necessarily one 
of an obtrusive nature. 

A judicious admixture of the Jegato and 
non-legato touches gives good results; but 
avoid choppy playing. 

Fill in at times by doubling the har- 
mony in such way as to produce a sen- 


sible undercurrent. This device, when 
reinforced by a certain kind of full- 
blooded registration and suitable touch, 


constitutes an important factor in the suc- 
cessful holding together of voices. The 
Pedal also assists, although its con- 
tinuous use is not recommended. 

When the singing tends to drag or 
hurry in hymns of a bright, joyous na- 
ture, play the melody temporarily on some 
prominent stop, either in single notes or 
octaves. Inner parts, however, should not 
be thus treated, 


In the refrain of Onward Christian 
Soldiers 


Onward, Christian Soldiers 
Gt.Trumpet 8’ or Soto Tuba 8” 
A 


A544 
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Ped 
gras ad lib, 
the 


Ped. 16’ & 32° 


In hymns of a quiet nature, assistance 
can be given similarly by 8’ and 4’ Flutes, 


i under consideration and are, if 


"| would be played something like t 


with the progressive world. Old sté 
and familiar tunes are preferre 
mostly used; but there is no rease 
they cannot be brisk and carried 
a good clip—not racing, but anima 
free from the old-fashioned, dra; 
way of singing. 


Finish in Playing 
F EXPRESSION SHADES we 
to be used in hymns, we could 
to do a lot of fine legato heel ar 
work, which gives a smoothness ani 
nected rendition to all songs of p 
but the shades play their part, s 
in the first playing and often 
closing of hymns. They are not 
but they add a musical value to o: 
and may show good taste and feelin 
the organist’s rendition of hymns is 
heeded closely, he must do the b 
with as little sacrifice as possible 
pedal work. ; 
A question which interests all o1 
is the manipulation of the shade 
junction w‘th two feet pedalling, ; 
larly in hymns, where one must 
his own pedal part. It is co 
the shades need be used only when 
out the hymn, and where an An 
be softened down by closing the 
good rule is to use sparingly the ¢ 
ends of the pedal keyboard, by ge 
too high, nor too low. My own 
ment, for instance, has a pedal r 
nearly three octaves, the upper 
which looks almost as fresh as © 
was installed. 


the melody being played in sir 

Crescendo effects furnish a ¢ 
needed at times; add some 
and the push will be the be 
is, however, just as well to 
registers sparingly, if at all. — 

Cheap, “fancy” effects are to b 
They possess no value for 


actually deterrent to unanimous hi 
in massed singing. ei. 
Assist the punctuation of 
slightly separating a Manue 
parts, while occasionally hol 
Pedal. Determine this ac 
punctuation, the harmony, and 
ment of the parts. Lead Ki 
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AUSTIN ORGANS } 


Send for Folder 
A QUALITY 
PIPE ORGAN 


; F 
SMALL DIMENSIONS 
A New Model at Very 


Reasonable Cost 


Veiga 


= Us’" 


USTIN ORGAN CO. ] 
HARTFORD, CONN. J 


IBLE TEST FREE 


ch doyoureally know about the Bible? Moody 
ome Study Courses giveinspiring information. 
sting and pital Test your knowledge. 


ay for Free 5 Minute Bible Test. 


OODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 


Correspondence School 


AGT 


153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ilinois 


Small monthly payments. 


| ALFRED WOOLER, Mus. Doc. 
pisit Boone Court, Lakeland, Fla. 


KRMONY BY MAIL 


actical and thorough course ‘of 40 lessons 


[ for Prospectus and Rates. Mss. corrected 
lusic composed, send poem for estimate. 


D 


Apply for the 


(by Correspondence) 


umbia Rd. N. W. 


DE ADVERTISEMENTS ARE 
LETINS OF SPLENDID BUY- 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Presser’s Help You 
Suitable Music for 
NKSGIVING 


Vrite Today Telling Your Needs 
x Which You Would Like Us 
d Music for Examination 


We Can Suggest Numerous Fine 
ms Such as These— 


Teacher's Certificate of Piano Technic? 


n Unschuld's Modern Piano Technic 


al Course (100 lessons and 389 pictures) explain- 
teaching of modern Technical Training from 
to Concert Class accompanied by a nine 
aded course, by Mme. Marie von Unschuld, the 
Viennese Pianist and Pedagogue. Costs $50. 
lessons $1.05, to be sent with application. 


Von Unschuld Normal Course 
Washington, D. C. 


Title and Composer Price 
» All Thy Works Praise Thee— 
j POUT waco eww cece $0.18 
| Awake, My Soul, to Sound 
_ His Praise—Pike........-- ou5 
| Blessed Art Thou, O Lord— 
URE SMS rietelgieg cise ob. ieee Aly 
Earth is the Lord’s— 
MECEIINOM 0.2... eee =15 
Give Thanks Unto the Lord— 
CT Foote Siclioicin 2 wieis.s o-oo 12 
| Now Thank We All Our God 
DE EIWEVECF www wee cece ene 10 
Praise Be Thine—Matthews.. .30 
‘Praise to God, Immortal 
@raise—Stults .........-+. ae, 
dtime and Harvest—Har- ” 
Phe Woods and Every Sweet- 
smelling Tree—West...... 12 
(0 Ye Shall Go Out With Joy— 
a ee 12 
Vocal Solos and Organ 
ers also Will Be 
Cheerfully @ 
E DAY 
d's Prayer—Cadman 
for High Voice, 60c 
1 for Mixed Voices, 8c 
D> 


4EODORE PRESSER CO. 
1712-1714 Chestnut St., 
0 f Music i 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


8E YOU AMBITIOUS 


I 


J} port 2 ad 
fst - = 
tf 
Ped. 


It is of the highest importance that any 
branch of community singing be stimu- 


lated and supported by a judicious and 
well-considered accompaniment, laid out 
on the most useful lines. In congrega- 
tional singing, with the organ leading, the 
choir assisting, an approximate unanimity 
of heartiness is not so difficult of attain- 
ment as is generally supposed, always pro- 
viding that the most helpful means of ac- 
companiment are employed. 


A Better Rendering of the Anthem 


By RUSSELL SNIVELY GILBERT 


The average organist often stays several 
years in the same church. If the con- 
gregation likes the music and the music 
committee offers no criticism of his work, 
he frequently gets into a deep rut. Even 
the more progressive organist who, after 
going—as he does a few times a year—to 
hear fine music in another church or after 
attending an organist’s convention, becomes 
inspired thereby to improve his organ play- 
ing usually lets it rest with the mere in- 
spiration. Yet just a little effort would 
make such a difference. 

The worst fault of most choirs is the 
attack and release. In every anthem there 
are points at which the voices will not re- 
lease together unless given the sign by the 
organist. Giving a sign with one hand 
while the other remains on the keys is not 
so very difficult, especially since the small- 
est motion of the fingers can be followed 
by the choir. If the organ console is 
placed in such a manner that the choir 
cannot see the hands of the organist, a 
light may sometimes be arranged so that 
the hand may cast a shadow which the 
choir sees. Especially in slow tempos and 
unaccompanied parts there are many places 
where the attack may be improved by a 
simple motion of his hand. 

Equally important it is to bring the 
voices in with a motion of the hand at the 
start. The start and finish of an anthem 
remain in the memory of the congregation 
when all else is lost. 


Many organists fail to direct their choirs 
because they are afraid to take one hand 
off the keys. If the organist will select a 
spot in his anthem where he feels the choir 
need a motion from his hand and will 
practice this spot with just his pedals and 
his one hand, he will soon discover that he 
can do it without mishap. 

More difficult still is taking one’s eyes 
off the music at such spots. This means 
glancing ahead a few beats and remember- 
ing what is seen while the eyes are on the 
choir. A few months’ practice in this will 
give the needed assurance. 

It is best that the choir be not told how 
wonderfully their work is to be improved, 
for such an announcement might make 
them either laugh or become nervous. 
Simply select one spot in the anthem where 
a direction can easily be given to them and 
then give it. The following Sunday they 
can be directed in two places. In this way 
the choir will soon think that they have 
always been given directions and neither 
they nor the congregation will be disturbed. 

By working upon the simplest anthems 
the organist will be surprised how quickly 
he will become used to directing his choir 
in the necessary parts. The choir will also 
have more confidence in the organist and in 
their own work. The hardest thing about 
the whole thing is to make the first effort 
to improve after years of merely drifting 
along. 


An Organ for Practice 


To THe ETupE: 

In the June number of THe Erunr, on 
the organist’s page, is a picture of a boy 
organist, and the comment regarding the 
youngster’s playing, “Nowadays this is 
rare, in America, at least.” May I sug- 
gest that this is, in part, due to the reluc- 
tance of churches to allow student prac- 
tice on the organ? 

In 1911 (1 think) Tae Erupe conducted 
a series of articles regarding this matter. 
Would it not be a good idea to take it up 
again? Possibly conditions are not as bad 
in other sections of the country, but here 
it is practically impossible to get practice 
at any price. One church allows two spec- 
ified persons two hours’ weekly practice 
to enable them to substitute. However, 
these two people do not avail themselves 
of this, feeling that two hours, including 
the lesson period, is hardly worth while. 
Another church allows its member to prac- 
tice, providing no electric light is used. 
Imagine practicing without a light in the 
gloomy corners where the average console 
is placed! The only other organ in town 
fit to practice on is not available even to 
the members of the church. 

Most of the churches allow the regular 
organist unlimited practice. One church, 
however, which is closed during the sum- 
mer, requires its organist to pay for the 
running of the motor, and at one time con- 
sidered charging her for practice while 
preparing the service! Their attitude was, 
“We are paying her’a regular salary, and 
that is all we feel we can do,” 


The reasons given are the stock reasons 
churches have always given—that the or- 
gan is a valuable instrument “costing 
thousands of dollars” and will become out 
of tune if used too much (a tuning once in 
five or ten years is the average in all but 
two of the churches) or that an electric 
light will be left on (the one unforgivable 
sin in some churches seems to be the ac- 
cidental leaving on of a light). Or if it is 
a young man “he will probably have other 
boys in with him and raise a rough house 
(whatever that may be!) and injure the 
property,” “he will have to be given a key” 
—you know the usual arguments. And to 
suggest the allowing of a boy of eleven 
(as illustrated in the June ErupeE) to use 
an organ would be simply out of the 
question. And then, when the organist 
falls ill or wishes to be away, it is neces- 
sary for some pianist or some elderly lady 
“who used to play when she was a girl” to 
fit in as best she can. 

I have turned away pupils who appeared 
to be talented and good prospective organ- 
ists just because of the foregoing condi- 
tions. The only way I got a start myself 
was due to the fact that the organist got 
so old and decrepit that he could no longer 


get to the church; so it was necessary to 


call in a pianist. I, being near at hand, 
grabbed at the chance—and they had to 
put up with pretty poor playing for a 
time! 
I would be glad to see THe Etune take 
this matter up again. 
Etwin Atwoop SHERMAN, 


OCTOBER 1932 


peratsor a nae 
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de ttickiest rhythm need no longer 
annoy any teacher nor baffle any student. 
For the Miessner Rhyth-o-phone has 
solved completely the problem of teach- 
ing rhythm and developing a perfect 


_thythm sense. 


The Rhyth-o-phone is more than a machine. 
It is a “system” for recording any rhythm com- 
bination and then sounding it out automatic- 
ally much as a director might tap it out with 
his baton for his hearers to imitate. By this sys- 
tem it is simple to inscribe any rhythm com- 
bination upon a record. Then you merely place 
the record on the turn-table, press a button 
and the Rhyth-o-phone sounds out the rhythm 
and repeats it until you fee/ it and can express 
it perfectly. 

Saves time and frayed nerves and develops 
a keener sense of rhythm than poseele by any 
other method, yet this remarkable machine 
costs but little more than a good metronome. 
Invaluable for bands, orchestras, drum corps. 
For group instruction and home practice. 


A Simplified Method © 
of Sounding the Rhythm 


The Rhyth-o-phone is the invention of W. 
Otto Miessner, past president of the National 
Music Supervisors’ Conference, author of 
public school music texts which are standard 
in more than 6,000 cities, and widely known 
as a leading authority in the school music 
field. It is the culmination of years of experi- 
ment to develop a simplified method of me- 
chanically sounding any desired rhythm. 
Everywhere the need was apparent as modern 
music continued to introduce more complicat- 
ed rhythm combinations. 


Write for Free Book _ 


Now the system has been per- 

fected. The instrument is ready 
—and great artists, directors and 
educators hail it as Miessner’s 
greatest contribution to musical 
advancement. 
Ask your music dealer to dem- 
onstrate the Rhyth-o-phone or 
write us for complete literature 
—just out—giving all the inter- 
esting details. No charge. No 
obligation. Write today. 


C. G. CONN, Lid. 
1090 Conn Bldg. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


OCTOBER 1932 


OPERA FOR CHILDREN! 


Ww shouldn’t the youngest generation learn to know some of the most 
colorful and delightful music ever written? Lois von Haupt brings this 
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ORGAN AND CHOIR QUESTIONS 


Answered 


By Henry S. Fry, Mus. DOC. 
= ee of ane Penney yinls Chepter or ne A. Gis 


music to them in simplified versions of the favorite melodies from 


Hansel and Gretel By Engelbert Humperdinck 


Price, 50 cents 


and now 


Robin Hood 


By Reginald De Koven 


Price, 60 cents 


Adapted by Lois von Haupt 
As Children’s Opera-Stories to be Played, Read, Sung, Or Informally Dramatized 


3 EAST 43rd STREET 


us 


G. SCHIRMER, 


Inc. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


oe 


Choirmaster’s Guide 


FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1932 


(a) in front of anthems indicates they are of moderate difficulty, 
while (b) anthems are easier ones. 


MORNING SERVICE 


o 
» 
imal 
® 


PRELUDE 

Piéce Romantique 
Chaminade-Lacey 
Huerter 


Organ: 
Chansonnette 


ANTHEMS 
(a) The Souls of the Righteous 


Marks 
(b) When, His Salvation Bringing 


Erb 
OFFERTORY 

Dear to the Heart of God. .WVanderpoal 
(Tenor Solo) 


POSTLUDE 


March in B flat Krentzlin 
March of the Life Guards 
Krentzlin 


Piano: 


Organ: 
Piano: 


PRELUDE 
Cathedral Chimes 
Love Dreams 


ANTHEMS 
(a) O Love That Casts Out Fear 


Timmings 
(b) Gently Lord, O Gently Lead Us 


Dett 
OFFERTORY 
Behold, the Master Passeth By 
Hammond 


Organ: 
Piano: 


mAaZm<me 


eee SSS ee ee 


(Soprano Solo) 


PRELUDE 
Organ: Morning Song........ Stebbins 
Piano: At the Convent Borodin 


ANTHEMS 
(a) Breathe on Me, Breath of God 
Matthews 
(b) From One Sabbath to Another 
Grimm 
OFFERTORY 
Lamento 
(Violin with organ or piano accompani- 
ment) 


THZmmsara th 


—— 


POSTLUDE 
A Fantasy of Moods 
Distant Chimes 


Organ: 
Piano: 


PRELUDE 
Adoration 
Organ: } Gaeeeias 
Piano: Adoration 
ANTHEMS 
(a) Joy Fills Our Inmost Hearts 
Today 

(b) The Vision of the Shepherds 

Mary Turner Salter 


OFFERTORY 
(a) Song of the Angels......... Stults 
(Duet) 
(b) Message of the Angels.. 
(Tenor Solo) 


POSTLUDE 


Organ: Grand Choeur Militaire 
Federlein 
Adoremus...... Bernard 


Borowski 
. Hosmer 


Offertory.. : 
Borowski 


Kohlmann 


Tan Mazi 


———— sss 


Piano: Venite 


Anyone interested 


ae 


a 


EVENING SERVICE 


PRELUDE 


Organ: Meditation 
Piano: Apotheosis 


ANTHEMS 


(a) Lead Me, O Lord 
(b) O Mighty God 


OFFERTORY 


O Father 
(Duet) 


Lead Us, 


POSTLUDE 


Organ: Recessional 
Piano: Consolation 


PRELUDE 


Organ: Valley of Dreams 
Piano: To a Wood Violet 


Hopkins } 
Felton 


ANTHEMS 
(a) All My Heart This Night Rejoices 


Maxson 
(b) Jesus Shall Reign 


Stults 
OFFERTORY 


Holy Father, Cheer Our Way.... 
(Alto Solo) 


Reed 


PRELUDE 
Days of Sunshine 
Prelude in E Minor 


ANTHEMS 
(a) Saviour, Breathe an Evening 
Blessing 
(b) God Be in My Head 


OFFERTORY 
Thy Salvation Cometh 
(Baritone Solo) 


POSTLUDE 
Nobody Knows the Trouble 
I’ve S$ Kohlmann 
Bonser 


Organ: 


Piano: Chopin 


Colborn 


Dressler 


Organ: 


Piano: 


PRELUDE 


Organ: Serenade 
Piano: Cradle Song 


ANTHEMS 


(a) Love Came Down at Christmas 
Harris 


(b) Lo, . Hopkins 


the New Born Jesus, 


OFFERTORY 


z .. MacFadyen 
with organ or piano accpt.) 


Cradle Song 
(Violin, 


POSTLUDE 
Piece 
Andante from Symphony in C 
Schubert 


Organ: Festal 
Piano: 


in any of these works may secure them 
for examination upon request. 


Q. I have quite a bit of trouble in find- 
ing good registrations on our organ. It is a 
tractor, not an automatic type. My chief dif- 
ficulty lies in not being able to get a bal- 
anced registration between the Swell and 
Great manuals so that I can use one hand 
on each manual. I would be very glad if you 
could suggest some combinations for an organ 
with the following stops: 

Swell—Salicional, 8'; Stopped Diapason, 
8’; Flute Harmonic, 4' ; Great—Open Diapa- 
son, 8'; Duleiana, 8’; Violina, 4’; Pedal— 
Bourdon, 16’. 

I have no crescendo pedal—only the one to 
open or close swell shutters. 


A. Your specification is, of course, very 
limited, especially without a flute family stop 
on the Great organ. If your Swell organ 
(all the stops) is heavy enough you might 
use it to accompany the Great Open Diapa- 
son as a solo stop. Your Great Dulciana , 
should be suitable as an accompanying stop’ 
for any of your Swell stops used for solo 
playing, either singly or in combination. If 
the Dulciana is too heavy to accompany the 
Salicional as a solo stop, use the Great 
Dulciana (Swell coupled) and accompany on 
the Swell Salicional. By ‘tractor not auto- 
matic’? we presume you mean ‘tracker not 
pneumatic.” 


Q. Will you please give me information 
regarding the organist’s salary as set by The 
American Guild of Organists? For instance, 
if a minister’s salary is $4000 a year, what 
per cent goes for all other music, and what 
per cent for organist’s salary?—G. 8S. W. 


A. The American Guild of Organists does 
not have any arrangement which sets the 
salary of an organist. Some years ago the 
Pennsylvania Chapter of the Guild made a 
suggestion as to the comparative salaries of 
minister and organist, and as we recall it 
the amount of the salary proposed for the 
organist was not less than forty per cent 
of that of the minister, or $1600 in the in- 
stance you mention. We do not recall that 
any provision was made for the cost of music 
other than the organist’s salary. 


Q. Can you name any books on Reed 
Organ Construction, such as repairing, add- 
ing stops, tuning, operation and so forth? 
Which stops are usually found on these or- 
gans, and what stops do you think should 
be included ?—A. F. 8. 


A. <A book “Piano Tuning, Regulating and 
Repairing,’ by J. Cree Fischer includes a 
chapter on “Tuning and Repairing of the 
Reed Organ.’”’ Some stops included in the 
equipment of reed organs are Bourdon, 16’— 


POSTLUDE POSTLUDE oe 16nsene f6' Choral, 8 —Dia- _The first measures on aaamam 
Organ: Chancel Radiance Organ: Cantilene in B flat....Hosmer Prelodia S_Oboe, Sa Salictonel: my i Relies Bar modulation from C to F, an 
spe eae fea reat ait , ; : 
Piano: Celebrated Offertoire Piano: Chant du Soir Borowski pet, Sven mobilen eanen Flute, 4’—Vio- For a table of Modulueanmm 


letta, 4’—Harp Aeolienne, 2’—Sub Bass, 16’ 
—As a minimum equipment we suggest loud 
and soft 8’ stops, treble and bass, a 4’ stop, 
treble and bass, a Sub Bass 16’ couplers, 
and so forth. 


Q. As I have the same problem as R. M. 
©. regarding modulation your answer was of 
great interest to me. Do I wnderstand from 
the example given you can go from one point 
to any other? For example, if from measure 
1 you jump to measure 3 or 5 it sounds very 
abrupt. I have written out, from your 
Caarniie. the keys chr omatically. Is this cor- 
rect? 


Ex.1 


If I have finished a Prelude in # flat and- 


want to modulate to the Dowology in G major, 
or a hymn in B major, how will I do it with- 
out a decided break? TJs the first measwre 
in your example in F major or what? Is 
there any book where every key is written 
out fully whereby one could modulate from 
C to G, C to D and so forth?—J. B. C 


A. We did not intend to convey the 
thought that you can jump from any meas- 
ure to another. What we meant was that 
you can begin at the measure which is in the 
key you are playing, and, by the examples 
given, proceed to your new key. For example, 
the modulation you mention, E flat to G, 
would begin in measure 2 (on the chord of 
E flat), and by playing to measure 6 you will 
reach the dominant chord of your new key, 
G. Or, for your modulation from FP flat to B 
major, you would begin at the same point 
(measure 2) and proceed to the dominant :of 
B major at the enharmonic change in meas- 
ure 4. For a chromatic modulation we 
should prefer the following 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full nai 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be publis 


a is taken from “Manual of M 
by Dr. Orem, and can be transpos 
modulation of similar interyal. 
you give might prove satisfac 
new key is a major third higher 
original, but to stop on the first 4 
the second measure (with the 
change from E flat to D sharp) 
prove satisfactory. We are giv 
modulations from BH flat to G ma 
B), and one from E flat to B ma 


which can be used in preference to 
shift ones used in our example @ 
transposed to make a modulatio 
keys of similar intervals. “B” is 
Dr. Orem’s book, transposed. 
in “C” is an enharmonic change 
to D sharp. 


your procuring Palmer’s Book 
pple contains many examples 
ion. 


Q. Are the original orchestral a 
ments to Handel’s “The Messiah” 
able? In what editions are the vr 
sions of Mozart (1789), Franz an 
be had? Which do not re 
Which do you consider best? Whe 
of the vocal score do you co 
When parts II and III only are 
the Overture be used? What num 
be omitted? Please suggest books a 
that would help the conductor tw 
it; also on choral sooteree: roe 
agement and training. 


A. From Dr. Henry pe P 
Conductor of The Choral Society 0 
delphia, who has conducted “The 
fifty-five times, we have secured 
ing information and recommenda 
original orchestral aceompanime 
able but the orchestration is 
Dr. Thunder prefers that of P 
has used for the past ten year 
orenestration does not add 1 
inal. The Mozart edition is ¢ 
Organ is not required in the I 
tration. Dr. Thunder also uses 
edition of the vocal score. Wh 
and III are given the Overtw 
or omitted, as preferred. Tf it 
it should be given as a sep 
and not as an introduction t 
numbers of Parts II and III as 
Thunder are shown on the pro; 
we are sending you by mail. In 
edition certain numbers are © 
given in an appendix, in order th 
bers actually performed may fo 
other continuously. Coward's “ 
nic and Interpretation” treats of ™ 
siah” quite extensively, and will al 
uable for securing information on 6 
jects. Other works we su “ia 
and Chorus Conducting,” fF. 
“Twenty Lessons in Conduetin . 
“Hssentials in Conduc 


Gehrkens ; 
W. Gebrkens. 
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ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


A Brand New Edition of 
The Most Famous anid 
Widely Known Book in 


TER The World On 

OL OF SYMPHONIC JAZZ 

This method which has 

a] D E R N been endorsed by the 
world’s most eminent 


authorities has already 
opened the door to suc- 
cess for thousands of 
pianists. 
80 Pages of Music 
-50 


R MUSIC CO., 225 W. Kingsbridge Rd., N. Y. City 


Learn latest Jazz effects, Runs, Tricks, Blues, 
Player Piano, Hot Stuff, Basses, Radio and 
Record art—HUNDREDS of effects. 

MAIL COURSES for Beginners or Advanced 
thru quick, easy ‘‘Slone’s Simplified System.” 

Send for FREE BOOKLET and Low Prices, 

TEACHERS WANTED! New loose leaf met hod 
makes teaching easy. Teach fullorpart time. 
Write for Teachers’ Proposition at once. 


SLONE SCHOOL OF POPULAR MUSIC 


Dept. G9, 2001 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TINDALE 
Music Filing Cabinet 


Needed by every Musician, 
Music Student, Library, 
School and Convent. 
Will keep your music orderly, 
protected from damage, and 
where you can instantly 
nd it. 


Send for list of 
most popular styles 
TINDALE CABINET CO. 


40-46 Lawrence St. 
Flushing, New York 


CREASE YOUR 
INCOME! 
Easily — Substantially — Pleasantly 
Take Subscriptions for 
THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


~ Wrile for particulars -- 
\2 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


KILL THE HAIR ROOT 


‘My method positively prevents hair from growing again, 
ieee easy, permanent, Use it privately, at home. 
Brings relief, happiness, comtort, freedom of mind, 
Send Ge in stamps TODAY for Booklet. 

D. J. MAHLER, President, D. J. Mahler Co., 
Dept. 10M Providence, R. I. 


IANO JAZZ 


wm Piano Jazz taught by mail. Note or Ear 
lessons for adult beginners. Also Self-instruction 
adyanced pianists. Learn 358 Bass Styles, 976 
, hundreds of Trick Endings, Novel Rhythms 
ion, Symphonic and Modernistic Harmony 
and Record Style. Write for free Booklet. 


TERMAN PIANO SCHOOL 
dams Street Los Angeles, Cal. 


ca 


SIC PRINTERS. 


ERS a*oLIT HOGRAPHERS 
ING IN MUSIC BY ANY PROCESS 


INT FOR INDIVIDUALS 
sx REFERENCE ANY PUBLISHER 


& SON CO,wic. 
OHIO 


home and see just how 
y?? 


| to stay 
i e while I am out 
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Woodwind Defects and Improvements 
(Continued from page 704) 


him, but he succeeded in 


doing so. 


never quite 


A New Flute 


HEN Theobald Boehm died in 1881 

at the age of eighty-eight, there 
was little left of the flute to identify it 
with the instrument with which he be- 
gan. Theretofore it had been constructed 
of wood; he changed it to silver. The 
bore, which had been conical, became 
cylindrical. The inside dimensions of the 
head-joint he completely revolutionized, 
and he changed the distance of the blow- 
hole from the end-plug. He changed the 
height and design of the posts which sup- 
port the keys and improved the screws 
entering the posts as well as the method 
of fastening the springs to the body. He 
so revolutionized the system of fingering 
that flutists had to learn to play all over 
again. He changed the manner of blow- 
ing, and the character of tone produced 
by it. 

As I have said, he never succeeded in 
making a flute that entirely satisfied him- 
self, but the one he produced was such 
a vast improvement over the old model 
that the Boehm flute is now used by every 
professional flute-player the world over. 
It is as beautiful to look at as a Cremona 
violin, and as a piece of machinery it is 
as well constructed as a watch. It has 
been at the same time the inspiration of 
all the improvements since made in other 
woodwind instruments. 


The Perfect Instrument 

Ree musical instrument should pos- 

sess three characteristics: its scale 
should be sufficiently correct to be inoffen- 
sive to the most discriminating musical 
ear; its notes a half-tone apart should be 
so nearly alike in tone quality that they 
cannot be identified from their tone qual- 
ity alone; and throughout its compass it 
should furnish a reasonable facility of 
execution in all signatures. The instru- 
ment which lacks any one of these three 
qualifications is one upon which there is 
yet work to be done. The instrument 
which possesses all three may be looked 
upon as completed. 

The flute possesses all three. Its in- 
tonation in the first two octaves is entirely 
satisfactory; the intonation of the highest 
octave leaves something to be desired, 
but this probably cannot be overcome. 
The tone quality of chromatically adjacent 
notes cannot be distinguished, and its fa- 
cility in different signatures throughout 
its compass is very nearly equal. No 
other instrument of the orchestra pos- 
sesses to the same degree all three of 
these characteristics; and, for that rea- 
son, no other orchestral instrument is as 
nearly perfect as the flute. 


The Nimble Oboe 


OF THE REMAINING woodwinds, 
the oboe probably most nearly ap- 
proaches it. Its intonation, of course, 
depends much upon the player, but this 
is true of all the woodwinds. The intona- 
tion of the oboe itself, as distinguished 
from that of the player, may be said to 
be satisfactory. The same is true of the 
tone quality of chromatically adjacent 
notes; no two are sufficiently different in 
quality to be distinguishable because of 
that alone. The system of fingering, 
moreover, is such that the player is at 
home in any signature throughout the 
compass of the instrument. 

As much cannot be said for either the 
clarinet or the bassoon. Both of these 
instruments badly need a complete over- 
hauling such as Boehm gave the flute. 
The intonation of the clarinet is so faulty 
that clarinetists have come to accept re- 


signedly the claim of the makers that it 
is impossible to construct a clarinet that 
will be in tune. The solo clarinetist of 
the Marine Band once said to me: “There 
never was a clarinet that was in tune”; 
and his view is representative of the 
opinion of professional clarinetists. When 
the clarinetist needs a new instrument he 
is compelled to try out clarinets by the 
score until he finally finds one that he can 
force into tune by lipping; and this one 
he purchases. 


The Clarinet Scale 


N THE MATTER of evenness of scale 

the clarinet is as faulty as it is with 
respect to intonation. Of the twenty-five 
tone holes of the clarinet there are only 
about half a dozen whose notes cannot 
be positively identified from tone quality 
alone by a person familiar with the par- 
ticular clarinet being played. The bell 
notes, for example, are much fuller and 
rounder, and less reedy, than the notes 
a half-tone above them. D in the lower 
register is probably the best note of the 
entire register; it is rich, round, full and 
glorious. C# just below it is abominable: 
fuzzy, choked and anemic. All the throat 
notes from E to Bb are unmusical except 
G# and A. The F# and Bb, however, 
are good notes if made with the side 
keys—which is seldom possible. In the 
lower joint both the G and the A speak 
with difficulty, seeming inclined to stick 
in the instrument rather than to emerge 
freely from it; and the same is true of 
the notes produced by these same holes 
in the upper register, D and E. 

From the standpoint of facility in dif- 
ferent key-signatures the so-called Boehm 
clarinet (with which, however, Boehm 
never had anything to do) is quite satis- 
factory, although it might be improved 
slightly in one or two respects. But its 
key mechanism is atrocious when com- 
pared with that of the flute. So noisy 
are the keys that the clarinets of a large 
band rattle distinctly enough to be heard 
back-stage, during the playing of a pro- 
gram. 

None of these faults of the clarinet is 
inherent in the instrument. They remain 
simply and solely because clarinets are 
not constructed with the same painstaking 
care that is given to flutes. There is no 
reason why the intonation in the lower 
and middle registers cannot be psychologi- 
cally perfect, that is, accurate enough that 
the most discriminating of musical ears 
will not be able to tell whether a given 
note is too sharp or too flat. There is 
also no reason why the scale of the clarinet 
cannot be even enough in tone quality that 
adjacent notes cannot be qualitatively dis- 
tinguished except at the point where the 
notes change from the lower register to 
the upper, or vice versa. There is fur- 
thermore no reason why the mechanism of 
the clarinet cannot be as silent in its oper- 
ation and as beautiful in its appearance 
as that of a flute. What is needed is 
someone to do for the clarinet what Boehm 
did for the flute. 


The Clownish Bassoon 


T WOULD BE ungracious to under- . 


rate the work of Savary, Jancourt, 
Triébert, Buffet and Heckel toward the 
improvement of the bassoon. But it would 
also be an ignoring of patent facts if one 
failed to recognize that the bassoon is 
still in a most unsatisfactory condition. Its 
intonation is worse, if possible, than that 
of the clarinet. Indeed it is so bad that 
the bassoonist cannot play any bassoon in 
tune except his own. Moreover, the key 
mechanism is such that the notes belong- 
ing to the major sixth from bottom Bb 
up to G on the first line of the bass clef 


(Continued on page 756) 
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Do THE majority of students realize that 
on the form one maintains depends, to a 
great extent, the fluency of technic and 
the quality of tone produced? If the 
violin is held incorrectly, it is possible for 
the veriest beginner to see wherein he may 
change it and to note the instant improve- 
ment in his playing. The same thing holds 
true for advanced players. These ques- 
tions should be asked. Do I have an ideal 
position in my mental eye which I am 
seeking daily to achieve? Do I hold my 
violin, following the suggestions of the 
great teacher, Auer, without the aid of 
shoulder or cushion, high in the air, fairly 
flat, in a beautiful, lofty attitude? Have 
I repose in playing or do I sway like a 
reed in the wind? Is there tension in 
either hand which can be eliminated? 
Have I the best way of holding the bow 
or am I content with any kind of grip? 
Have I really placed my hand so that the 


AGANINI, as he diligently strummed 
his guitar for the Lady of Tuscany, 
probably did not guess that his inventive- 


ness on this instrument would be the 
means oi revolutionizing violin playing. 
One of the most spectacular of all 


Paganini’s innovations, assayed on his be- 
loved Guarnerius, was the left hand pizzi- 
cato. This device of simultaneously stop- 
ping and plucking the strings with the 
left hand is today in such vogue as to 
merit particular discussion. Its sign in 
music is a small cross (used also for 


single notes in right hand pizzicato) 


placed over or under the note to be so 
executed. 

The notes in this type of pizzicato are 
sounded by one of the fingers of the left 
hand sharply twitching or jerking into 
vibration either an open string or a string 
stopped by the first, second: or third finger. 
The chief danger in executing such notes 
is that of letting the fingers drag across 
the finger-board so as to sound other 
strings than those intended. Therefore 
the fingers must be taught the knack of 
twitching the string and leaving it there- 
after with a direct upward motion, as deft 
as that of a cat lifting its paw from water. 

It is usually most convenient, especially 
in scale passages, for the plucking finger 
to be the one just above the stopped note. 
For instance, in the following 


THE VIOLINIST’S ETUDE 


Edited by 
ROBERT BRAINE 


It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Violin Department ““A Violinist’s Etude” complete in itself 


he Ualue of PCusical Form to UViolinists 


By Fetice pe Horvatu 


first finger is far over the stick, the 
thumb set on its extreme tip, well bent, 
the elbow raised high, the wrist trained to 
utmost flexibility, the bow drawn with 
the wrist as the premier factor in its 
directing? 

When the teacher moulds the student’s 
hands in certain positions the latter should 
get the new “feel” and strive to keep it. 
He can learn to play by following one of 
two plans. Either he can practice’ a con- 
ception of form in which effort the mere 
playing of notes will be secondary and 
often indifferently accomplished until he 
has mastered the feeling of his hands at 
the instrument. (After the first difficulties 
he will very seldom miss notes, and his 
skill will continue to increase as long as 
he plays.) Or, he can treat the notes as 
of prime importance and aim only at get- 
ting them correctly, letting this struggle 
determine what his eventual form will be. 


This method is ugly and full of waste 
motions; worst of all, it is not to be de- 
pended upon in stress of emergency. Con- 
sequently the student who so practices will 
play well one day and badly another. How 
infinitely better, then, to move more slowly 
in the beginning and to feel emerging 
from the unknown an accurate, precise 
sensation of the hands at the instrument. 

Chopin was very exacting on the point 
of good hand position at the piano, for 
such delicacy of touch as he stressed re- 
quired training the hand with infinite care. 
Only after much preliminary explanation 
did he allow his pupils to touch the in- 
strument for actual playing. 

One should try to start, therefore, with 
a mental conception of how the hands 
should look in order to function most effec- 
tively. Besides considering the looks of a 
musical passage or its sound one should 


Solving Pizzicato Problems 


By C, Francis LANING 


Part II 


the fourth finger of the left hand must of 
necessity pluck the “d” while the “d” can 
combine with the movement of releasing its 
note that of jerking the string into vibra- 


tion and thereby sounding the “c” nearest 


below. The 
second fin- 
ger in its 
turn sounds 
the “b” and 
the “b” fin- 


ger the open 
tae sAS “cate 
be seen, the 
descend- 
ing scale 
(the ascend- 
ing scale is 
too difficult 
for ordinary 
use) has the 
virtue of ap- 
pearing com- 
plex while 
it is in fact 
rather sim- 
ple. In play- 
ing such a 
scale it is 
usually cus- 
tomary— 
both, for 
ease of exe- 
cution and 
for brilliancy 
of results— 
to have the 
first note 
which is 


PAGANINI HAS A TUSSLE WITH LEFT HAND 
PIZZICATO 


sounded on 
‘each string 
produced by 
a short up- 
stroke of the 
bow at the 
point, sharp 
and décisive 
in imitation 
of the pizzi- 
cato notes. 
Thus, in the 
Concert Ma- 
surka of 
Musin in the 
passage for 
left hand 
pizzicato the 
first note of 
the scale, 
‘en fatter 
the chord) 
is ticked off 
with the 
very tip of 
the bow, the 
next note “d” 
is plucked by 
the fourth 
finger as it 
jerks away 
in releasing 
the “e,” the 
“c” is picked 


' turn set dn vibrates by the first 1 


THE 


try to get the feel of it. If 
idea of form were only pre 
one would not need to practice. 
however, a purely theoretical 
since one’s feeling comes from mi 
tice. But how much time one 
futile repetition dignified with the 
practice! 

Let the student ask himself,” 
think a passage through away f 
instrument with as keen a 
ception as though I actually 4 
violin under my chin?” “Can I si 
ficult portions?” Casals says, “If 
sing it, you can play it.” 

Let work be made more menta 
fore. Let the student decide wh: 
sation should be and work for 
from that approach. Let him b 
a conception of form. The 
be increasing surety and pre 


by the third finger as it leaves the 
the “b” is sounded by the se 


it leaves its “c.” The “a” open A 


OT) 


its release of “b.” \ 

Then, on the D string the be 
off” the “g,” and the third fing 
the same process as was followe 
A string. 

A word must be said as to tial 
used in this passage of Musin’s 
The composer, or the publish 
seen fit to use a cross + as a Sig 
bowed notes and an “o” for the 
pizzicato this being contrary to us 
tice and indeed the only example 
of in which these signs are so 
notation, therefore, of the passagi 
in print as follows 


and is the cause of no little co 
the part of violinists. ae. 

Often students, at a loss as t 
execute this passage, resort to the 
snapping down each stopping § 
turn so hard on the strings t 
are produced by the mere percuss 
might be permissible if the to 
ever loud enough to be heard in 
any size. 

Besides the device of alternat 
and plucked notes, as in the 
there are passages in violin f 
curring with some frequency 
for simultaneous use of the 
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plucking left finger, for instance, in a 
passage such as the following 
Ex.7 


from a Paganini composition. The melody 
in the upper lines of the staff is being 
played legato by the bow while a harp- 
like accompaniment sounds from the lower 


notes. Such a passage is at first exceed- 
ingly difficult since it requires an inde- 
pendence in the left hand fingers such as 
few have developed. Moreover the bow 
from force of habit will seek the string 
which is being stopped. In short, there 
will be complete bewilderment until the 
hands fall into the new habit. Then the 
feat will become comparatively easy. 

As well as being an extension of the 
violinistic field, left hand pizzicato has an- 
other use even more practical. As a means 
of strengthening and giving elasticity to 
the left hand fingers it is surpassed by no 
other technical exercise. And the fact that 
the fingers must always be employed in 
certain relationships makes for codrdina- 
tion in the left hand and a sense of di- 
rection among its members. 

Many composers have found great scope 
for their imaginative flights in left hand 
pizzicato passages. Paganini’s “Variations 
on God Save the King” appear in all their 
brilliancy even today when Kubelik plays 
their intricate passages for combined arco 
and left hand pizzicato. In-the Andante 
movement of “The Symphone Espagnole,” 
Edouard Lalo gives such passages as the 
following 


Ex.8 & 


The necessity is to perform the passage 
with such ease and delicacy as to rid it 
entirely of any suggestion of the difficulties 
involved. It should have all the free care- 
lessness of the Spanish and be not a mere 
pointing out of one’s skill in overcoming 
difficulties. 

Probably the most familiar and one of 
the most effective examples of left hand 
pizzicato is that occurring in the last two 
measures of Drdla’s Souvenir 


‘4 4: 


Ex.9 


—————— 


pizz pizz. 
Here the open “D” string is plucked by 
the second finger, the third and fourth 
fingers being occupied with the chord 
taken arco. The pizzicato notes should be 
clear, but soft, the second being lighter 
than the first. Both executed accurately 
and deftly give a softening effect to the 
chord floating away into silence, like the 
last flicker of eyelids before a long sleep. 
The Fifth Air Varie by Dancla, played 
so often and triumphantly at pupils’ re- 
citals, has a spicing of left hand pizzicato 
which, simple though it is, never fails to 
call forth unbounded praise from adoring 
relatives. The pizzicato notes are on open 


strings except for the “e” in the second 
measure 
Ex. 10 
A 


pizz 
which is stopped by the first finger and 
plucked by the fourth. 

In orchestral writing an example of 
pizzicato is found in Handel’s “Agrippina,” 
and in his “Terpsichore.” In more modern 
works, Tchaikovsky’s “Fourth Symphony” 
takes the prize with a whole movement in 
pizzicato. Exercises for pizzicato of all 
types are to be found in the series by 


Prof. Sevéik, in Part IV of his. “Violin 
School.” 

Now and then other variations of the 
pizzicato appear, such as col legno (sound- 
ing the strings by means of the wood of the 
bow) and the pizzicato tremolandi of 
Elgar’s invention. But it would seem that 
all such tapping and thrumming and 
twanging will finally smother in their own 
echoes unless they can be made definitely 
to contribute, as does the simple pizzicato, 
to true expressiveness in violin playing. 


A Trembling Bow 
By JosEF SUTER 


In about the middle of a soft slow stroke 
the bow has a tendency to tremble slightly. 
This occurs when the shoulder ceases mov- 
ing and the forearm continues the draw. 
Here is the most insecure portion of the 
stroke and hence the most desirable for 
practice. 

In practicing the smooth, slow stroke, 
the bow is held on the string at this point. 
The grip must be firm though not tense. 
Now the bow must be raised about six 
inches by turning, not lifting, the forearm. 
After a moment’s pause it is lowered again. 
The motion must be slow but even. This 
movement is repeated several times, each 
time any sound being eliminated as nearly 
as possible. Above all the tendency of the 
stick to tremble as the hair meets the 
string must be overcome. 

Next, at the same point, the bow is raised 
by lifting, not turning, the arm. It is then 
lowered slowly and evenly but in such a 


way that it meets the string at a tangent. 


A short firm stroke is drawn at the mo- 
ment of contact. Immediately thereafter 
the bow must be again lifted and lowered 
and the motion repeated in the opposite di- 
rection. To eliminate the trembling at the 
point of contact, one must maintain a firm 
right hand and concentrate intensely on 
an even, slow, motion. 

These exercises are indispensable in ac- 
quiring firmness in long soft strokes. 


She Began at Eighty 


Queen Victoria’s historic example of 
starting to learn Hindustani when she was 
eighty must have been an inspiration to 
Mrs. Clara Lancaster of Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts, who started to study the violin 


at the age of eighty. Her teacher, Mrs. 
reports that 
She 


Frances Grey Cunningham, 
she has made exceptional progress. 


CLARA LANCASTER 


knew nothing of music when she started. 
She has studied Hohman, Kayser and 
Pleyel’s duets and likes to play the old 
songs she knew in her younger days, such 
as The Holy City, I'll Take You Home 
Again, Kathleen and Silver Threads 
Among the Gold. All hail to Mrs. Lan- 
caster and her fine achievements. 
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TEACHERS 
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children’s music lessons if you don’t discourage 


them with the cost of music. CENTURY 
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514 Beautiful Blue Danube, D—4....... Strauss 
1606 Betty’s Waltz, C—1................Martin 
2416 Blue Butterflies, Valse D—4..... Leon Dore 
1963 Bunch of Daisies, A, Valse G—1...M 


1704 Butterfly Op. 81, No. 4, D—3 
968 Crimson Blushes, pana Gi 
2671 Dark Eyes, Dm—3........... 
1385 Edelweiss Glide, Waltz E_—4. 
El Choclo (Tango Argentine), Dm. . Villoldo 
1225 Fairy Wedding, Waltz, C—2........ Turner 


r 
- Vanderbeck 


1304 Falling Waters, Reverie, Eh—4......Truax 
1497 Fifth Waltz, Op. 88, G—5.......... Godard 
1959 Floral Parade, The, Valse, C—1..... Martin 
238 Gypsy Encampment, Am—2...... ....Behr 
2379 Hanon Virtuoso Pianist, Part 1..... Burdick 


1819 Humoreske (Simplified), G—2. 
1645 Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 Cm 
276 La Seeret. Intermezzo. 
Let ’Er Go! (March) 
{319 Love and Flowers, Hm— 
2117 Love Dreams Guisbentrauts) A A 
{416 March Militaire, C—1........... Greenwald 


1018 Melodie (Elegie), Em—4......... Massanet 
315 Menuet, Op. 14, No. 1, G—4...Paderewski 
189! Menuet in G, No. 2, G . . Beethoven 
1813 Minuet (Don Juan), . .Mozart 


1175 Minute Waltz, Op. 64, D_h—3. 
1186 Moonlight Sonata, Ctm—6é 
328 Morning Prayer, Melodie, |. Streabbog 
1226 Mountain Belle, Schot., F—2...... A 
361 Poet and Peasant, Overture, D—4. 
1{81 Polonaise (Military), A—4 


Chopin 
Beethoven 


1028 Prelude, Op. 3, No. hmaninoff 
376 Rondo Capriccioso, Lendelssohn 
2126 Second Prelude, Gm Rachmaninoff 
981 Star of Hope, Reverie, F—3....... Kennedy 
{168 Trovatore, 11, Fantasie, E,h—5.......Smith 
2670 Two Guitars (Trans.), Dm—%...... Grooms 
147 Black Hawk Waltz, By—2 .. Walsh 
516 Bridal Chorus, E,—3. . Wagner 
1348 Christmas Eve, Op. 43, F—4........ Heins 
2541 Deep River (Trans.), . Grooms 
1018 Elegie (Melodie), Em—4......... Massanet 
1614 Elizabeth Waltz, C—1 ae iis . Martin 
209 Fifth Nocturne, Op. 5: Leybach 


217 Flower Song, Op. 39, 
1070 Flowers and Ferns, ( 
Hungarian Dance, No. 
803 Idilio, Ah—4 ....... 
1013 In Rank and File, C—2 
1012 In Twilight, 


Lack 
... Lange 
Melody, F—3...... Gaenschals 
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B—1 to B—3_ Easy to difficult 
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2178 Beautiful Blue Danube, A—3. . Strauss 
1272 Boat Song, A—1l........... .. Vogt 
1144 Crimson Blushes, Caprice, B . . Lester 
2667 Dark Eyes, B—2........... ....Grooms 
1835 Dream of the Shepherdess, .. Labitzky 


Dream Waltz, A—l 
1602 Humoreske, A—3 or B- 


2408 Hungarian Dance, No. me Brahms 
1457 La Paloma, A—3 or B—2......... Yradier 
1745 Love and Flowers, A—3 or B—2....Aldrich 
1890 Menuet in G, A—3 or B—1...... Beethoven 


O Sole Mio (My Sunshine), 4 
1460 Over the Waves, Waltz, A—3 


2129 Poet and Peasant, Overture. . Suppe 
2131 Song of India, A, A—3... Korsakof? 
{151 Star of Hope, Reverie, B—1....... Kennedy 
500 Traumerei and Romance, B— - -Sehumann 
2666 Two Guitars, B—2... . Grooms 
1467 Under Double Eagle, .. Wagner 


i744 Valse Barcarolle, A— ~. Offenbach 
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What the @lubwomen Discovered 


By HarrigT OsBORNE 


(Eprrorrat Note: As Erupe readers well 
know, it is our policy in this journal to pre- 
sent both sides of any disputed subject irre- 
spective of our personal opinion. In reference 
to the following article we may say that 
after long study and consideration of the 
subject we are convinced that all mechani- 
cal music of a high order is of great value 
in our educational advance and is creating 
additional opportunities for teachers as 
well as artists who appear in person. It 
therefore serves a purpose at this time 
which is indisputably valuable.) 


F THE reactions of the school children 
of New York to mechanical music may 
be considered an indication, then it may 

be safely assumed that “canned music” will 
not replace to an appreciable extent per- 
sonally performed music for the coming 
generation. 

In the classes of musical appreciation in 
the public schools of the city piano numbers 
were interspersed with radio and phono- 
graph music. The children were almost 
unanimous in declaring that they liked the 
music played for them on the piano far 
better than either of the varieties of me- 
chanical music. “It is more personal,” 
said some. Others said they understood 
more readily the meaning of the composer. 
In the music memory contest it was found 
that the pupils remembered the piano selec- 


tions better than those of either the radio 
or phonograph. 

This was the information given the 
Committee on Education of the Women’s 
City Club of 22 Park Avenue, New York, 
while making an examination of the educa- 
tional experiments under way in the public 
schools of the city. The findings of the 
committee were embodied in a brochure 
entitled “Citizens Look at the Schools.” 
The study of music in the schools was 
subjected to a thorough survey. 

It is significant that, with mechanical 
music on every hand, radio in almost every 
home, moving picture theaters giving forth 
what is purported to be music but which 
really sounds like a cross between a monster 
street organ and a musical saw, school 
children yet express a preference for the 
more individual qualities of piano music. 
It is an interesting fact for those who fear 
that “canned” music will eventually sup- 
plant personal performances. It gives re- 
newed hope for the future of music. 

Children instinctively note the lack of 
the personal element in mechanical music. 
And when the music is played in the pres- 
ence of the audience, they are just as quick 
to let the magnetic current of personality 
bridge the gap between themselves and the 
performer. The composition is thus more 
distinctly remembered. A real appreciation 
of music is being fostered in the public 
schools that will in time bring back the 
golden age of music, 


Strange Platforms 


By ALBERTHA STOYER 


WHEN a recital is to be given in a 
strange hall without a rehearsal, it will 


help to draw an outline of the stage and 
position of the piano upon the studio 
black-board. 

The pupils are instructed to follow the 
path of the dotted line, making their bows 
at the point marked by the cross. They 
are likewise cautioned not to follow the 
path marked by the dashes as it is too 
far back on the stage. 

Such work will do away with stage- 
fright caused by a strange platform, thus 
leaving the mind free to think about the 
music. 


©Ghree Business Pylethods 


By ANNETTE M. LINGLEBACH 


In striving to gain a larger class I have 
had success through three methods: 

1. Reading the society page of the 
town’s daily papers and afterwards send- 
ing out sales-letters to the girls and boys 
who are hosts at parties of any kind, as 
well as to their guests who, as a general 
rule, are of their own age and grade in 
school. Birthday parties are unusually 
“good pickings,” as the address and age 
of the host and hostesses are usually 
given. 

2. Listening to the letters sent in by the 
child-fans to the local radio station which 
the Story-Lady reads aloud as a regular 


feature of the daily Story-Hour. Dates 
and ages of the birthdays, together with 
the names and addresses of the young 
writers, make “listening in” a productive 
field for the customary follow-up sales- 
letter. 

3. Noting any other items of interest 
pertaining to children and their activities, 
which the paper includes from time to 
time. This may concern prize-contests, 
stories of school-events and perhaps a 
newspaper-club to which the children send 
their letters, stories and poems. Even the 
page of “Want Ads” may yield a gain 
or two, 


Wanted: de Reszke Data 


To THe Ervupe: 

I AM collecting material for a biography of 
Jean and Edouard de Reszke, and should ap- 
preciate any information which your readers 
could give me. 

I am particularly anxious to see letters 
and to have anecdotes and first-hand accounts 
of incidents that would enhance the interest 
and the value of this biography, No refer- 


ence or bit of Information, no recollection of 
impressions, no matter how slight it may 
seem to the holder, will be without its impor- 
tance to this project. 

All material sent will be most respectfully 
treated and will be promptly returned. 


Chara M. Lerser, 
26 Grove Street, New York City 
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VIOLIN QUESTIONS — 


Answered 
By ROBERT BRAINE 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accom a full 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be pul 


(Much of the mail addressed to the Violinist’s HWtude consists of 


descriptions, photographs and labels of old violins. 
writers ask us to tell them if the violins are genuine, and their value. 
The actual violin must be examined. T 
majority of labels in violins are counterfeit and no indication of the 

We advise the owner of a supposed valuable old violin to take or ser 
reputable expert or dealer in such instruments. The addresses of such d 
be obtained from the advertising columns of the Htude and other 


to say that this is impossible. 


publications.) 


Brussels Violin Maker. 

W. M. J.—Sorry I can get no information 
about Gaspar Barbon, Brussels violin maker, 
and his violins. 


Turin Violin Maker, 

J S. Jr.—Giovanni Francesco Celoniato 
was a violin maker at Turin (an Italian city) 
about 1730 or 1740. He imitated the violins 
of Cappa and Amati successfully, and made 
some good instruments. His labels read: 
Joannes Franciscus Celoniatus fecit Tawrini 
Anno—17?—This label is in the Latin lan-, 
guage. Further details of this maker are not 
attainable. 2—I can find no information in 
regard to the violins of the Viennese maker, 
Sebastian Dallinger. He may have made 
some good violins, however, as obscure 
gaskerk frequently turn out excellent instru- 
ments. 


Perspiring Hands. 

A. L.—There does not seem to be any per- 
manent cure for sweating bands. Neryous- 
ness has a great deal to do with this pro- 
fuse perspiration. On some occasions a vio- 
linist’s hands may be quite dry, and at other 
times—say when he has to play a difficult 
solo in public—his hands may break out in 
a profuse perspiration. Some violinists rub 
their hands with grain alcolol, toilet water, 
or a patent preparation called ‘Odorono,” 
which seem to give temporary relief. A little 
rubbed on the hands is usually sufficient. 
Preparations containing alcohol dry up per- 
spiration, because it evaporates rapidly, caus- 
ing in the meantime a disappearance of the 
perspiration, 


An Old Trick. 

R. F. D.—I do not find Francois Richard 
listed among eminent violin makers, but there 
was a Robert Richard who made yiolins at 


Paris, commencing in the year 1756. He 
made some excellent instruments, though 
they of course do not compare with Cre- 


monas. Francois Richard may have been a 
relative. 2—The business of imitating the 
violins of old masters was in full blast one 
hundred and fifty years ago and longer. 


To Join an Orchestra, 

L. H.—No set rule can be given as to how 
long a violin student must study, before he 
ean “teach or play in an orchestra,” as your 
letter says. It depends on the talent of the 
student, the quality of his instruction and 
the number of hours he practices a day. It 
also depends on what kind of orchestra he 
expects to join and whether he is to teach 
beginners or advanced scholars. A _ student 
of good average talent usually studies from 
eight to ten years, under a really good 
teacher, in order to fit himself to play in 
a symphony orchestra or to teach advanced 
pupils. To play in a medium-grade orchestra 
and to teach beginners or moderately ad- 
vanced pupils would take much less time. 
It is really impossible to lay down a hard 
and fast rule on this subject. 2—TI think 
there will always be work for high class vio- 
linists and that the beautiful art of violin 
playing will never die. I have written on 
this subject at some length in the February, 
1982, Erups, in the violin department, under 
the head of “Canned Musie.’’ You might 
look up this number, or send twenty-five 
cents in stamps to the Drupp for a copy. 


A Prodigy’s Prospects. 

N. McG.—I cannot judge of the talent of 
your little seven-year-old pupil without hear- 
ing her play. Your idea of having her play 
for Kreisler or Zimbalist is a good one, The 
question is whether you can secure an audi- 
tion with either of them. Great violinists 
are continually being asked to hear clever 
children play, pass on their talent and give 
advice. Only occasionally is such an oppor- 
tunity possible. To succeed on the concert 
platform today and make good in a really 
large way a child must be a genius. There 
are only three or four prodigies who are be- 
fore the public at the present time and who 
are making large sums. There are thousands 
of others, of only local reputation, who get 
oceasional neighborhood engagements, for 
which they are paid nominal or moderate 
sums or nothing at all, If you have the 
good fortune to secure a hearing for the 
child with a great violinist, do not fail to 
follow his advice. If you have her best 
musical interests at heart, you will let her 
develop normally and not try to force her 
on the concert platform at such an early age. 


On the basis of 


What Size? 
A. W. D.—The proper size of 
pup depends on the length of | 
ngers. It is like taking a child 
store to have a pais of shoes fitt 
children have different sized 
of the violin should be decided 
experienced violin teacher. Age 
to do with it. I have seen an a 
developed child of eight handle a i 
violin with ease, while a tin f 
child of twelve can Y con 
a half size. A great deal of 
by a pupil playing on a vio 
large or too small for him, 


De Comble Violin, ; 
Dr. J. L. K.—A translation of 
in your violin, which is in Fren 
lows: “Made at Tournay, by A 
Comble, in 1755.” A well-known 
says of this maker, “He not on 
after the models of Stradivarius, 
studied at Cremona under the fan 
His violins consequently are of a | 
character, I should have to see fl 
to estimate its value, but, if it 
and a good specimen of this m 
to be worth much more than 
paid for it. 2—I regret that 
forbids publishing, in the 
traits of the many talented chilc 
attracting attention all over 


Breton Violin, 

ER. L.—There were several 
makers named Breton. The g 
was F. Breton, who made vio 
court, France. I cannot trac 
your violin, but it may be 
mark, with the name “B: 
have to see the violin to give 
ion as to its value. ‘on 
teen, I am afraid you have hi 
to become a violinist of the 
it is not too late to become 
violinist, if you have talent, a: 
or three hours a day with i 
enthusiasm. I cannot say what } 
¥ achieve in the future without I 
play. " 


Copy of Amati. 
Mrs. W. C.—Your violin is a 
Amati, made by a modern Germ 
maker. I have not heard of his 
sold in this country; so Ebi 
would be to send the violin a 
to get his opinion as to its val 
Emil Herrmann, Ww. J 
York City, could supply the orm 


Gagliano. \ 
Cc. B. H.—The Gagliano fe 
violins at Naples are quite 
violin-making world, having 

splendid instruments. 
number of members of this far 
Ferdinando, Gennaro and N 
ably the most famous. I f 

by Giuseppe and Antonio Ga 
in 1809, listed at $1,700, 
thority says: ‘oS vi 

at prices from $500 to $4, 
which one of the Gagliano fan 
and the quality of the workma 


terial.” To learn if your 
wiil have to 


and its value, you 
an expert. 


Foreign Edition, 

B. 8. L.—Possibly_ the 
only in a foreign edition. 
firms you have written to h 
they could arrange to 


Viola Making. 
D. R. 8., Jr.—The two wor 
rini,” on the label in you 
the instrument was m in 
Italy). 2—You can probably 
ing directions on how to 
writing to Lyon and BH 
at Jackson Boulevard, Chi 
Brothers Company, in the 
line of materials and bi 5 ‘ 
instruments. 8—I do 
Battista Guadagnini violas 
catalogues, but, as his v 
$3,500 to $6,500, IT 

bring similar prices. 


American Indian Fiddles. 
Cc. BP. B.—Thank you for youl 
description of the mam : 
fiddles at the Fort Ap 
zona. Department ( 

seums, music dealers, : 
(Continued on page ° 
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EDUCATIONAL STUDY NOTES 
on the Voice, Organ, Violin and Orchestra Music in The Etude 


a Sh Bee ese 


| HOME ON THE RANGE 
| Texas Cowsoy SonG 
(Vocal) 

a song of the open range is widely 
41 on the radio and has been featured 
fograms by some of our leading con- 
ysingers, It is familiarly known as 
i Cowboy’s Home, Sweet Home!” 
he composer of this ballad is unknown. 
as its origin in the folk-lore of the 
Mer West, and it speaks the heart of 
an in the saddle—reckless, boisterous, 
and sometimes lonely. Many of 


ptt 
wpposed folk-songs may be traced to 
filads of other nations, but the songs 
> cowboy are indigenous to America. 
ie rhythm of Home on'the Range de- 
tthe easy swinging motion of the gal- 
¢ a horse, a characteristic of many 
oy ballads. This song should be sung 
ily and in a moderate tempo, presery- 
is distinctive rhythmic feature. 
the first measure of the chorus, the 
notes indicate the original melody. 
small optional notes furnish the singer 
interesting variants for use in one 
te choruses. 

btice that there are no repeats after 
rst ending. The song continues from 
irst ending to the second verse begin- 
“How often at night.” At the D. S., 
Song returns to the third verse and 
las, using the last ending of the chorus. 


ABIDE WITH ME 
By CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 
(Vocal) 

t. Spross is well-known for his many 
'd and secular songs, among them be- 
! Do Not Ask, O Lord; Wii! O’ the 
and Yesterday and Today. His 
‘ous admirers will be glad to see this 
ed song from his pen. For a text, 
taken the first and last stanzas of 
hymn, Abide With Me, by the Eng- 
poet, eieniy Francis Lyte, 1793-1847. 
ere is nothing pretentious in this little 
yt. i is as direct and lucid as the text. 
iould be sung slowly and simply. In 
St verse, carry the voice through the 
Then other helpers fail,’ and take 
“catch” breath after “fail,” if 
Here is an instance where the 
phrase must be altered to bring 
€ meaning of the words. 
‘the second verse, Mr. Spross has 
| the original melody to the accompani- 
and the voice carries a counter- 

r obbligato part. Beginning with 
“Heav'n’s morning breaks,” the 
Teturns to the melody as at the be- 
; but here in a different key. Ob- 
1e accelerando and crescendo at this 
d the broad rallentando on the sus- 
-C in the last line. The repeated 
“Abide with me,” which closes the 
tld be sung piano. 


ROMANCE 
By Liry Srrickranp 
(Violin) 
is such lovely music written for 


s of great popularity. 

whole-bow for the sustained 
in the opening motive of the 
and short, /egato single bows 
for triplets which are not 


is rhythmic figure occurs in the 
bserve the poco crescendo in 


The section in E minor begins mezzo- 
forte with a more hurried fempo. There 
is a gradual crescendo in this part which 
builds up to a fortissimo before the return 
to Tempo primo. The sixteenth-note run, 
which closes this E minor section, is played 
readily in the third position; and it should 
be performed as rapidly as possible. 

At Tempo primo, the melody is written 
an octave higher than at first. Note how 
effectively the G string is used in the 
ninth measure from the end, and the high 
register of the A string for the closing 
passage. 

POSTLUDE IN D 
By A. Louts SCARMOLIN 
(Organ) 

Short postludes which do not require 
a great deal of preparation are very wel- 
come to the average busy organist. This 
Postlude in D, by Mr. Scarmolin, supplies 
this need, with music of strong rhythmic 
and harmonic interest. 

The registration calls for the Diapasons 
of the Great organ coupled to Full Swell, 
with 16’ and 8’ Pedal stops coupled to the 
Great. 

The first section consists of sixteen 
measures in the key of D major, which 
should be played in a rather fast, majestic 
tempo. The middle section opens with a 
two-measure motive in the relative minor, 
which is played with the left hand and 
pedals in the octave. This same motive 
enters two measures later in similar fash- 
ion, but in the key of D major. The 
section is then concluded with the triplet 
figure introduced in the beginning of this 
section, modulating to the return in D 
major. 

The middle section of this interesting 
little piece offers opportunity for adroit 
pedalling on the part of the performer. 
These passages for the pedal should be prac- 
ticed separately, with careful use of heel 
and toe for the proper legato playing. 


A WOODLAND FROLIC 
By Paut VALDEMAR 
(Orchestra) 

This little polka is suggestive of the 
merry frisking of fanciful fairy creatures 
in “woods enchanted, starlit and pixey- 
haunted.” 

Of all the instruments of the orchestra, 
there is none which can portray the spirit 
of fairyland quite so well as the flute. 
The flute plays the melody throughout this 
entire piece, and we feel sure that flutists 
will enjoy this spritely music, which is so 
characteristic of their instrument. 

There are parts for first violin and ob- 
bligato violin in this arrangement, and these 
two parts make an effective violin duet 
with piano accompaniment. 

The B-flat clarinet plays an alto part in 
the first section of the piece, and it has 
the melody in the second section and in 
the coda. The melody parts, of course, 
should be well brought out. 

The B-flat trumpet plays snatches of 
the melody in the second section and takes 
the lead in the third section. 

Before commencing to play, special at- 
tention should be given to the use of re- 
peat signs. Play from the beginning right 
through to the double-bar before the Coda. 
Here there is a D. S., the abbreviation of 
Dal Segno, meaning “repeat from the 
sign.” This sign is found after the two 
measure introduction. Repeating from 
this sign, play seven measures and then 
skip to the Coda, 
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CLASSICS 


COMPILED BY 


JOHN THOMPSON 


Books I & II EACH, 75 CENTS 


This volume has a distinct purpose,—that of acquainting pupils pleasantly with fine works 
of the old masters. Teachers are prone to thrust upon students the complex Inventions of 
Bach, followed by long movements from [Haydn and Mozart sonatas before a knowledge 
and love for the classics have been gained. [Jascinating as are the Inventions to the initiated, 
they are undeniably dry unless thoroughly understood, and the pupil in consequence looks 
upon the masters with dread instead of affection. Unfortunately the beautiful airs from 
Corelli, Rameau, Martini, etc., are entirely unknown to the average student. Familiarity 
with the works of these composers is absolutely essential to appreciation of the growth and 
history of piano music. 

The short biographical sketch of each composer should be an aid in Musical History. 
There is also appended a brief summary of the effect each composer had upon the music 
of his day, his influence upon the future of the art, etc. 

Only numbers making popular appeal are included. They are purposely short and typical 
of the period they represent. 


THREE NEW PIANO SOLOS BY GRACE HELEN NASH 
LONG AGO AND FAR AWAY—THE WEE LITTLE MEN—THE OLD WITCH SWEEPS THE SKY 
EACH, 30 CENTS 


Two PIANO-FOUR HAND ARRANGEMENT BY HANS BARTH OF 
SCHUBERT—MOMENT MUSICAL—OPus 94, No. 3 


A Selection ‘On Approval’? Will Acquaint You with These Publications and Others 


Schroeder «Gunther. Ine. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


6 EAST 45TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y, 


JOHN THOMPSON’S 
BLUE BOOK OF TEACHING MATERIAL 
The Piano Teacher’s Guide 


Listing what to use and when to use it. 
Best available material—Beginners to Advanced Grades. 
Impartially compiled from catalogs of all publishers. 
Graded, classified and personally selected by John Thompson. 
Identical book used in Thompson Normal Classes. 
In daily use by progressive teachers. 
OFFERED IN RESPONSE TO POPULAR DEMAND, ONE DOLLAR POSTPAID 
Address JOHN THOMPSON MANAGEMENT, 2 West 69th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


faa 


Write to us about anything in this line 


flee a 
SEND FOR ITEMIZED PRICE LIST 


The Music Supplement of this Magazine is Printed by Us 


Tell your Music Loving Friends about THE ETUDE and ask them to give 


you the privilege of sending in their subscriptions. 


Ask for Catalog of Rewards for subscriptions you send 


THE ETUDE 1712 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


PERCY GRAINGER'’S COUNTRY GARDENS 


is now published for 
TWO PIANOS, FOUR HANDS 
Anranged by Percy Grainger 


3 East 43rd St., 


G. SCHIRMER, In New York 
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‘Presser’s Very Successful 
OPERETTAS FOR JUVENILES 


Examination Privileges Extended Gladly to Those Requesting Same. 


fe eo 


be 1 Oe ad 


A Rose Dream 


Lost, A Comet 


ieleleioteieies 


D For Girls Words by 
x and Boys Jessica 
* or Sia Moore 
Alone 
Music by * 
* Words by GEO. L. 
eA) Gertrude SPAULD- 
* Knox Willis ING 
Music by : 
* MRS. R. R. T aipoe te 
FORMAN Cente 
Ba 
* Price, HIL- 
te 60 cents DREN 
he from 8 to 14 
A BRE is are sure to 
we never a make a hit 
he season with- with this 
* out a goodly re play 
. — number of which aims 
5 pecker etek duis plualeweieeterce which = solely fe be aaudies and Soe seni Be 
b I lod | t music throughout is easy and in Spauldin; S 
he iB There are'eight wigilcaees A GREAT “HIT” WITH gifted mcicaione style. ” The cAprahics et ‘ 
ate and a demand for at least 12 in the chorus, SCHOOLBOYS propertics are simple and inexpensive. In 
Ae or as many more as can be provided. The addition to the 17 in the cast, there is 
Ba six little solos alloteed are within the opportunity for any sized chorus. The two 
is capabilities of the juvenile. scenes are easily arranged. Runs about 45 
ote minutes. 
0 Ch 3 
i ho San ai ey kes 
% wae The Pirate's Day EDS ati! . 
ords by 
KM Sarah G, Umbrella bg 
ie Clark CYNTHIA te 
ae F DODGE ical 
a a ae Ph Operetta for Boys Price, 
. FORMAN 60 cents 
ea Words by Sarah G, Clark CLEV- 
63 Price, ERLY 
te 
Ke 60 cents Music by MRS, R. R. FORMAN planned 
he Operetta, 
he [z is casy : requiring a 
oa ie) a Price, 60 cents Bile over 
Ve Ee OW. half an hour 
ie colorful and to present. 
he charming HIS is a ‘melodious and well- The music 
te thisoperetta planned musical play involving is pretty and 
she is with the two young Americans. Their exper- easy to sing 
de little ones in jences with the pirates and a tribe and full di- 


casily cre- 


he of savages keep the audience amused rections are 
RA ated Japanese costumes and the two scenes and intent upon the Stage sequences given as to the aetion and costuming. 
he blossom-bedecked and glowing with lan- until the boys are rescued ue Ae air- In it the pages o history are made to open 
te terns. There are 14 named characters and plane from the good old U.S. A, and well-known historical characters step 


<2 


a 


it is possible to use a good-sized chorus. out, 


, 


+ 


eofes! 


Rag, Tag and Bobtail Milkmaids and Farmers 


EO NO TE 


te Juvenile Operetta in Two Acts A Musical Diversion 

4 By PAUL BLISS Price, 75 cents Music by GEO. L. SPAULDING Price, 60 cents 
ie A TUNEFUL miniature comic opera which keeps A HALF hour's entertainment requiring at least 
te the audience guessing and amused. 7 girls and 10 four boys and four girls. There i no dialog to 


boys are given named parts. The chorus may be any embarass beginners, little chorus numbers being inter- 


“t -< we 
he size, spersed with dances, marches, etc. * 
" 

Ba (234 
4 ¥ 


Sa 


2 


they provide about 35 minutes of ex- 


Goose introduces them to her cele- A 
cellent entertainment, 


An Operetta in Three Acts 
brated family. 


LE MASSENA Price, $1.00 

Orchestration may be rented 

Mane successful presentations of ‘‘Pandora’’ 
have been given. It is not a trite little thing 

but a full three-ace musical play with which 

young performers can well please an audience 

throughout its hour and a half. 


ele 


o 
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By C. E. 


a ‘ > ; 20 PR 2 ‘ | 
{| Let's Go Traveling yfTRIOTCTEATUNES ENINCE, Rainbow's End Ve 
63 By CYNTHIA DODGE By CYNTHIA DODGE 3 
Bo Pri ; i 

i) Price, 60 cents The Lost Locket Price, 60 cents * 
he LTHOUGH 14 characters are sin- y ; is lis HIS is a beautiful little children’s fe 
te gled out, there are but five easy Words by Gertrude Knox Willis play with 11 characters having 4 
te solos to be sung and the rest of the Music by MRS, R. R. FORMAN speaking parts and individual action. 3 

he music work is for unison chorus sing- Price, 60 cents At least 16 boys and 16 girls are neces- * 
te ing. The music is bright and happy 2 : - 4 sary for the choruses, which are sung in ae 
> und the idea of the operetta quite in- [DEAL for school children and particularly fine unison. Ki 
let teresting and entertaining for Boy Scouts or Camp Fire Girls since groups * 
Ko d of these appear. The nine main characters in . 

7 ° clude George Washington, who appears with a A Day im Flowerdom ¥ 
4 Mother Goose Island troop of Continental Soldiers and some Colonial Words by Jessica Moore . 
% MEX ar ae ULDI 3 Dames in a dream scene. There is one dainty solo Music by GEO, L, SPAULDING ide 
1% Music by G 10, L. SPAULDING for Emily Lee, The unison choruses are melodious 2 (? 

Dares y Price, 60 cents 

a Price, 60 cents apd easy co sing. ? 

RA POX over ten years this musical play HE characters es well-known flow- ‘* 

4 has been in great favor, A school C oo ee the oe het of M Me i 

RA teacher takes her pupils on a visit to TAC ECE mee mu NS AO ALLE Bey 

3 Rather (Gacee italandl wehece oNiaphee Pandora natural dances and flowery costumes % 
* 
‘ 


. 
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The Golden Whistle 
Words by Gertrude Knox Willis 
Music by MRS. R. R. FORMAN 

Price, 60 cents 

UVENILES will revel in this fairy 

A cates which calls for choruses of 
elves, roses and butterflies that may be 
few or many in number. Five have nice 
little solos. 


Snow-White and 


The Moon Queen 
Words by Wm. H. Gardner 
Music by LOUIS F. GOTTSCHALK 
Price, 60 cents 

LITTLE musical sketch in two 
scenes that winsaudiences with its 
brightness and melody without over- 
taxing its young performers in its run 
of 35 minutes. Calls for eleven named 
characters. The chorus sings in unison, 
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The Crystal Queen 


4| An Operetta for Young People The Seven Dwarfs 
re B “4 cee BNOtt oR THEODORE An Operetta for Young People . 
Ka pie 75 avite Libretto by Claire L, Burnham 
* , PRESSER Co Music by GEORGE F, ROOT 


J IVELY, lilting music runs merrily 
—~ along the three happy scenes of 
this operetta. The chorus work is 
chiefly in ewo parts. This is an ideal 
vehicle for Junior High and Upper 
Grammar Grades. Where younger stu- 
dents are used the choruses may be 
sung in unison. The named principals 
total 14. 


ASK FOR FREE DESCRIP- 


TIVE FOLDER ON MUSIC. 
AL PLAYS FOR AMATUERS. 


Price, 60 cents 

AN operetta of Nature and Fairyland 

that long has been on call for 
juvenile performers. The chorus work 
mainly calls for unison singing. The 
four soloists have a few easy duets and 
some simple quartet work. In addition 
there are five named speaking parts. 


FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLD- 
ER ON MUSICAL RECITA- 
TIONS SENT ON REQUEST. 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sevlesle riers 


Direct-Mail Service on Everything in 
Music Publications 
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A Griumphant Prospect 


(Continued from page 688) 


and will do my best to interest our several 
bands here to carry out your stimulating project. 
“I wish to compliment you again on this splendic 
editorial and the idea back of it, and wish to as 
you of my cooperation in every possible way.” 


Lee Lockhart, the famous school band expert, w 


“Your plan of stimulating the use of school and other 
bands in creating a feeling of patriotism, during the 
first week of October, is a worthy one—one which I 

hope will materialize to your entire satisfaction. 2 
marching of some of our high school bands is indee 
very fine and shows much careful preparation on the 
part of their instructors. To put these bands to wor: 
as you have suggested, would mean but the utiliza 
tion of an ability already present.” 


Frank Simon, noted cornetist and conductor of the 
Concert Band, writes: ; 


“TI am very enthusiastic over the possibilities of such 
a movement in every community and I will call tor 
gether.a representative group of this city ance 
if we cannot put it bver. Our people certainly | 
encouragement, and now is the time.’ 


Many eminent Americans have endorsed the plan, 
whom is General W. W. Atterbury, President of the 
sylvania Railroad, who writes: 


‘Music has here a great opportunity and, as in the 
World War, could also be of immeasurable aid.” 


William Allen White, Arthur Brisbane and other ; 


standing editors of vision are enthusiastic about the idea. 


In proposing the plan, THE ETupeE has taken the 
that its wider success must depend upon the initiative 
local leaders, who know best how to proceed to “put it « 
For instance, the festival need not be held in the first we 
October but could be postponed to any desirable time. 
main thing is for the vital people in each community 1 
together at once and make practical arrangements with 
business heads and school authorities to bring about 
action. The business men need this support and the 
authorities will find herein a justification for the huge e3 
tures for bands, at a time when all educational approp 
are under suspicion by the unthinking tax-payer. 


The letter below, from the distinguished Sena 
Kansas, was received just as we were going to press: 


Wnited Btates Senate 


COMMITTEE ON 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Topeka, Kansas 
Aug, Sth, 1952 ‘ 


Mr. James Francis Cooke, President, 
Theodore Presser Company 
1712 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Penna, ° 


Dear Mr, Cooke:— 

I was much interested in your letter of July 18th 
and the enclosed page from the September Etude giving y 
your wonderful program for the use of music, especially 
band music, to arouse the triumphant spirit of America 
with a view to pulling out of the present slow business 4 
conditions, There is much psychological as well as 
practical merit in your program. You are to be con= 
eratulated. I hope it will be generally approved, 


Sincerely yours, , 


B ETUDE 


©Ghe Qoloratura (ontralto 
(Continued from page 701) 


these muscles that the column of 
h support originates, and they must 
leveloped. Since women have this 
fal obstacle of breath control to 
er, they must work extra hard at it, 
re they allow themselves to think of 
charms of effective singing! 


Keeping Forever at it 


2T US suppose, now, that you have 
mastered breath control, coloratura 
bility and trills. Are you ready to 
your place as a finished artist? By 
means! You must work, work and 
— some more—on languages, diction, 
, songs, new material, old material 
Biew, and on the endless discipline of 
ing that delicate, invisible instrument 
bur throat clear, fresh and flexible. 
Bendency among students of to-day is 
1 public work too soon and to part 
» study such too lightly. Even 
you are ready for star engagements, 
Should take three to four months a 
tietly by yourself, for studying and 
Mshing your vocal equipment. I have 
ys done this and I cannot recommend 
actice too highly. 

finally, you must know what you 
inging about! You must know life— 
ips, struggle, poverty, dreams, beau- 
ferything! It is this accumulation of 
imowledge, which, in the last analysis, 
iilates the imagination of your hearers. 
jot be afraid of marriage and a family. 
i of limiting your career, they will 


as 


n it! 


' 


i Lessons in Living 
VE had my share of life-learning, 
d I’m still eager for more! When 
fifteen, my father died and left my 
‘ier, my two brothers, and myself 
ess. I had always adored singing. 
1 I was seven, I was already singing 
lin chapel. Music was part of our 
1: life, so I naturally turned to sing- 
‘my best means of helping to sup- 
family. I had a big voice, and 
big girl. At seventeen, my teach- 
ht I was twenty and treated my 
ordingly! I knew several lan- 
I was born in Sweden, of a 


| 


y of Southern Hymnology 
_ By Artuur L. Stevenson 
sketches of the lives of early hymno- 
South, events connected with the 
d singing of their hymns, and the 
hymn-singing in general from the 
e hymns were read off line by 
e the melody ‘halted) to the time 
congregation as a matter of course 
its members with hymnals, this 
eeds sympathetically and_ rever- 
chapter on “The Modern Sunday 
es the latest developments and 
in children’s hymns in which 
‘ sought without childishness. 


7. 
50. 
by the Author. 


he Music Supervisor 
By Tuomas Tapper 


phenomenon of millions of pu- 
er studied music before begin- 
it in the public schools, there 
and women of initiative to 
paths straight, to make the 
meéaningful To the music 
ticularly opens the opportunity 
o form in the minds of teachers 
h concepts as will make future 
as full and as rich as this 


helps in clarifying thought-dia- 
ging to focus the relationships 
supervisor and the _ pupils, 
s and superintendent. It 
proper activities of the su- 
ells on the means by which 
2 community music; it gives 
on how to deal with unusual 
g, for instance, from an un- 
- staff, an un-eager class or 
ken board of education. 
well as supervisors will gain 


i. 


MusicaL Booxs REVIEWED 


German mother and a French father who 
was attached to the Embassy in Stockholm, 
and I spoke English besides my three 
“native tongues.” 

At eighteen, I sang recitals of songs in 
Germany, and was engaged for the Royal 
Opera of Stuttgart, without knowing one 
role! I made my debut as Carmen at 
nineteen, but I already had several years 
of intensive work behind me. The same 
year I was engaged for Stuttgart I mar- 
ried my first husband, Count Lhvoff 
Onegin, a Russian nobleman, whose sen- 
sitive musical knowledge and intense in- 
terest in'my work helped me greatly in my 
career. He-took me to Italy, gave me 
the advantages of Italian training and lan- 
guage, limited my public appearances, and 
made me get seriously to work! He died 
when I was twenty-five. At an age when 
many women are still girls, I found my- 
self a widow, alone, without means, and 
on a Russian passport, in Germany, during 
the war. It was a bitter time, but I had 
my voice to help me. So I know some- 
thing, at least, of the life which I seek 
to interpret through music! 

A true contralto is a rare and beautiful 
voice. Modern opera assigns it less glam- 
orous parts than the soprano, but it is none 
the less a noble organ which needs the 
greatest care of flexibility and training. 
If you are a contralto, be proud of it! 
Do not try to make yourself over -into a 
soprano! Train yourself, rather, to help 
restore the prominence which contraltos 
used to enjoy. Train yourself in a full 
nuancing of coloratura work. Master 
trills and flexibility exactly as a soprano 
does. Perhaps a new era of glory may 
dawn for contraltos,if you determine 
that Rosina shall return! 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 

MADAME ONEGIN’S ARTICLE 

1. What is the true distinction between 
soprano and contralto? 

2. For what quality of singing should 
the contralto particularly strive? 

3. What composer gave full scope to the 
contralto voice? What composer narrowed 
its scope? 

4. Why is it harder for women to sing 
well than for men? 


by this plain pointing through difficult sit- 
uations. 

Pages: 208. 

Price: $1.35. 

Publishers: Oliver Ditson Company. 


Listening to Music 
By Dovucuas Moorp 

Taking music apart and discussing its ele- 
ments with folk songs and other familiar 
pieces used as illustrative examples, we dis- 
cover what different forms compositions take, 
what constitutes a waltz, a prelude, a sym- 
phony, the importance of themes in a work, 
and how these themes are developed. 

The book, though always informative, never 
becomes merely statistical. There is the 
attempt—which one may remain happily un- 
conscious of even while it is succeeding—to 
talk of music as one would talk of food or 
clothes in the simplest language, with no 
previous knowledge taken for granted and 
no steps left unexplained. 

Pages: 296. 

Price: $3.00. 

Publishers: W. W. Norton and Co., Inc. 


Joseph Haydn, An Introduction 
By D. G. A. Fox 

While we wear dresses trimmed in red, 
white and blue and buy parlor lamps with 
scenes from Washington’s life glowingly 
depicted thereon, we must not forget that 
other “Father,” the “Father of the Sym- 
phony’—‘“Papa’” Haydn, as he was affection- 
ately called. And there is no better way 
to relight the candles of our praise than to 
play his string quartets, his oratorios and 
his symphonies. ‘This book is the guide for 
both playing and appreciating these works— 
articulating, as it does, what might other- 
wise remain a merely intuitive hearing and 
rendering of these works. 


Price : c. 
Publishers: Oxford University Press, Carl 
Fischer, Inc. 


incinnati¢ o 


For catalogue and i 


nservatory Alusic 


Under Auspices of the Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts and 


Registrar, 2650 Highland Avenue 
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HERBERT WITHERSPOON, Director of Music 


Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati 
A COMPLETE SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
Public School Music (Accredited) 
New Department in Band Music under direction 
FRANK SIMON 
All Credits apply towards Certificates, Diplomas 
and Degrees 
Ideal dormitories on ten acre wooded campus— 
for men and women 


nformation address 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


1228 Central Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Member National Association of Schools of Music 


Affiliated with University of Cincinnati and Xavier University 


Vocational and Cultural Educ 


ation in all Branches of Music 


Fully Equipped Departments of DRAMA, OPERA, and 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC (Accredited) 


Dormitory for Women 
Stpney C. Durst, Mus. D., Director 


Prepares for career of T: 


Departments in Piano, Voice, 


Supports its own Symphony Orchestra and Concert Band—Daily rehearsals. 
Catalogue on application to Lynn B. 


AMERIGAN 
CONSERVATORY 


MUSIC—CHICAGO 


Modern courses in Piano, Voice, Vio- 
lin, Organ, Public School Music, Har- 
mony, Orchestral Instruments. 


School of Opera, Dancing, Public School 
Class Piano Methods, Students’ Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Eminent faculty of 130. Master School 

for... Artist-Pupils. Prepare for Concert 
Stage, Accredited Normal Training School, 
Supplies Teachers for Colleges. 
Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and De- 
grees. State and Nationally accredited. 
Superior Dormitories. Unrivaled free ad- 
vantages. Moderate rates. 


47th year. For Free Catalog, address 


JOHN R. HATTSTAEDT, Manager 
574 KIMBALL HALL, 


CHICAGO 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


A University Department fully accredit- 
ed, offers courses in Piano, Organ, Voice. 
Dramatic Art, Violin, Composition and 
Public School Music. Downtown Liberal 
Arts Division fully accredited, offers all necessary academic sub 
jects for music students. Desirable dormitory accommodations” 


Students may enter at any time 


Address Dean, DePaul University School of Music 
Dept. E, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Complete curricula leading to degrees in 
all branches of Music. Faculty of distin- 
uished artist teachers. Concerts and May 
Cestival by world’s greatest artists and 
organizations in Hill Auditorium seating 
5,000. Chorus of 350; student symphony 
orchestras, glee clubs, bands, etc. Recitals 
each week on $75,000 organ. 


[ 


Depay 


UNIVERSITY 


Second Semester Begins 
February 13th 
Write for catalog 


CHARLES A. SINK, President 
Box 1004, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Obhe Clebeland [natitute of ()usic 
Confers Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Artist Diploma 


Public School Music Course in conjunction with Western Reserve University 
BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Director, 2605 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, O. 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


Professional and Teacher's Courses on the Daily Lesson Plan. Degrees granted. 


Send for Year Book 
Avsino Gorno, Mus. D., Dean 


eacher or Concert Artist 


String and Wind Instruments 


Dana, Pres., Warren, Ohio, Desk E. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Advanced study in all branches for Mus. B., Sch. Mus. 
B. degrees, combination with Oberlin College for A. B. 


Distinguished faculty of specialists. 
For entrance, 
Catalog. 


Excellent equipment. 
high school or equivalent. Dormitories. 
Frank H. Shaw, Dir. Box 5102, Oberlin, Ohio. 


SCHOOL 
of MUSIC Room 102 
1822 Sherman Avenue 


iS Evanston, III. y 


Northwestern University 
School of Music 


A Uni versity Professional 
School of highest standard. 
Ideal location immediately 
north of Chicago. Degree 
courses. All branches of Music 
taught. Liberal Arts subjects 
without extra expense. 

Bulletins Free 


CARL BEECHER 


Dean 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Offers thoro training in music. 


Courses leading to 
Bachelor of Music Deiee, Diploma and Certifi- 
cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School 
Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Methods. 


Bulletin sent free upon request 
W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director 


Answering Etude Adver- 
tisements always pays 
and delights the reader. 


DETRO MUSICAL ART 
ich FO -Institutional Member of the 


L OF MUSIC Schools. 38rd yr. All. branches 
of Music and Dramatic Art. 
Faculty of 84 artists. 


Many free advantages. 
Accredited Teachers’ Certificates, 
Diplomas, and Degrees. Desirable boarding accommoda- 
tions. For Catalog and View 


Address H. B. MANVILLE, Bus. Manager 
Dept. 2—52 Putnam Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Appleton, Wisconsin 


All Branches of Music Taught 
Training for Concert and Teaching 
For Free catalog, address 
CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 
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ATLANTA 


CONSERVATORY 


GEORG LINDNER, 


Courses in PIANO, VOICE, VIOLIN, ORGAN, 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ‘MUSIC, N 
ING, DRAMATIC ART AN 


Catalog upon application 


Peachtree and Broad Streets 


Eastern Office 


DUNNING SYSTEM 


of Improved Music Study 


Jean Warren Carrick, Dean 


76 EAST 79th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Western Office 
160 EAST 68th STREET, PORTLAND, OREGON 


OCTOBER 1932 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


PEABOD 


CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
One of the Oldest and Most Noted Music Schools in America. 


of MUSIC 


Director 


ORMAL TRAIN- 
D DANCING 


Atlanta, Ga. 


CONVERSE COLLEGE 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 


An Endowed Professional School, Nationally 
Accredited. Full B. Mus. Degree and Diploma 
Courses. College Environment. 
National Reputation. 
Annual Music Festival. 
For Catalogue 

Address: Wm. C. Mayfarth, Dean 


MARTHA SACKETT 


12 years associated with Calvin Brainerd Cady 
Normal Courses for Teachers of Children 


Fall Session 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama 


Music Dance 
Seattle, Wash. 


Complete Catalog sent upon request 


A REAL TESTIMONIAL 


The following letter was recently received in the advertising offices of THE 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. 


The Etude Music eres 


1712-1714 Chestnut 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Gentlemen: 


It will surely be-interesting to all ETUDE readers: 


Ohio 
August 30, 1932. 


On page 667 of the September, 1032 issue of “The Etude,” is an item regard- 


ing the 
Columns offer you. 


many excellent merchandising opportunities which Etude Advertising 


I wish to say im this regard, I get as much information 
and enjoyment from the Ads as I do from the articles of information themselves. 
I overlook no advertising. 


Very truly yours, 


If you have not availed yourself of the items of information and of the en- 
joyment referred to by the writer, we suggest that you scan the advertising 
columns of this issue without delay. 


Send a Posta 
Request for Our 
Folder on Christ- 
mas Music. It 
Lists: 


CANTATAS 


ANTHEMS 
For Mixed, 
Treble or 
Men’s Voices 


VOCAL SOLOS 
VOCAL DUETS 
SERVICES 


CAROL COL- 
LECTIONS 


and 


FOR CHRIST- 
MAS __ENTER- 
TAINMENT— 


OPERETTAS, 
SONGS, TOY 

SYMPHONIES, 
PIANO NUM- 
BERS, ETC. 


Examination Privileges Cheerfully Granted on 
Anthems, Cantatas, Solos and Duets, Etc. 


Just tell us your needs, the approximate ability of your choir or soloists 
and ask us to send a selection of suitable numbers for examination. 


Music for any special occasions is expected to receive immediate consideration and 
items that are to be returned sent back at once. 


Now is the Time to Select Your Cantata! 
HERE ARE A FEW WORTH EXAMINING— 


THE CHRIST CHILD 
By C. B. Hawley Pr. 75¢ 
Highly esteemed, runs 45 min. 
THE CHRISTMAS DAWN 
By Chas. Gilbert Spross 
Pr 3c 
A fine musicianly cantata. 
THE NEW BORN KING 
By Benjamin Loveland 
Pr., 75c 
A good, effective cantata. 
CONCERNING THE BIRTH 
OF THE GOOD SHEP- 
HERD 
By W. H. Neidlinger 
r., $1.00 
Quite substantial, runs 1 hr. 


THE KING COMETH 


By R. M. Stults Pr., 60c 
Easy, yet most impressive. 


THE MANGER KING 
By Alfred Wooler Pr., 60c 
Attractive and musicianly. 


THE MANGER CHILD 
By William Baines Pr., 60c 
Melodious and not difficult. 


THE BIRTHDAY OF THE 
KING 


By Norwood Dale Pr., 60c 
Pleasing and readily handled. 


New This Year 


THE WORLD’S TRUE LIGHT 
By R. M. Stults 


Pr., 60c 


An inspirational work for av- 
erage choirs. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Teachers of 
Artists’ Concerts and 
Moderate Tuition Fees. 


Leschetizky Days 


(Continued from page 690) 


reputation for the many excellent editions 
he made of the Classics. It used to be 
told of him that he valued technical 
rapidity above all things in piano playing, 
and that when one of his pupils gave a 
good performance of one of Chopin’s 
Nocturnes he would say: “Splendid, 
splendid; but now, dear child, play it as 
fast as possible!” 

My bosom friend amongst my fellow- 
students was Ossip Gabrilowitsch, with 
whom I made music, played music, and 
also many games of billiards. 


Billiards for Pianists 
ESCHETIZKY was himself devoted 
to the game of billiards and recom- 

mended it to his pupils as a recreation. 
He declared that the lightness, deftness, 
and accuracy required in mastering the art 
of billiard playing was as beneficial for 
acquiring a fine touch on the piano as 
practicing scales and exercises; and no 
doubt as a study it was much more enter- 
taining. Many of Leschetizky’s old pupils 
are adepts with the billiard cue, amongst» 
the most proficient being Paderewski, who 
is a really fine player. 

One of Leschetizky’s nightly billiard 
partners whom we pupils admired greatly 
was Professor Minkus, a very old man, 
who had been a celebrated composer of 
ballets for the opera in Petrograd at the 
time when the ballet was at its zenith 
there in the ’forties. Minkus was known 
to have written more ballet music than 
any other composer, whilst his equally 
famous contemporary, Professor Marius 
Petitpa, helped him as choréographist. In 
our circle, Minkus was known as Der 
Alte Léwe—‘The Old Lion”—because he 
was so lively and gay for his age. For 
though he was already over eighty when 
I knew him, his eye still brightened up at 
the sight of a good-looking young woman, 
or a well-turned ankle! He began to 
wake up properly only at about two o'clock 


Eye, Ear and Hand 


By HarotD MyNNING 


At least part of the practice time 
should be devoted to three specific prob- 
lems of piano playing. First there is the 
training of the eye. Many pianists never 
learn how to read music efficiently be- 
cause they never tackle the problem with- 
out gloves, so to speak. Away from the 
piano the notes above and below the staff 
(notes difficult for most pianists to read) 
should be studied so that they can be 
recognized instantly. The notes should be 
written out, and then their names should 
be written below them. It is a miscon- 
ception to think that it takes years to be- 
come a good reader. 

The ear, too, needs systematic training. 
More can be taught’ a pupil about tone 
shading in three lessons in which modern 
methods are employed than in thirty les- 
sons in which old fashioned methods are 
used. A chord is played forte. Then it 
is played piano. This procedure is re- 
peated over and over until one is sure one 
knows the difference between a chord 
played forte and a chord played piano. 
Judging from the colorless playing that 


“My chiefest desire is to leave to pianists, who are to follow, s 
guide, some blazed trail which they may follow, some memoir whic 
help them to comprehend something of the nature of the labor 


of my youth.”—Franz Liszt, 


THE ETI 


in the morning, but then he would 
till five or six A. M. playing billia 
the Professor and any of us pupil 
were allowed to remain, and would tl 
straight off to a café to have his | 
fast coffee. j 

I was not really supposed to she 
these billiard orgies, as I was so 
but somehow I used very often 
on, and then Leschetizky would 
conduct me home, in order to prot 
from the dreaded wrath of Hanna 
foster family’s redoubtable servan 
had been for many years housekee 
Brahms before coming to our 3 
ment. Unfortunately for me, 
acted as concierge in the evenings, 
the custom in Vienna, and she had 
the door of the house to anyone whi 
in late. All the street doors were 
at ten P. M., and you are depend 
the goodwill of the concierge who 
on the ground floor to let you in 
hours. { 

Qur virago Hannah was a terror 
for she held strong views as to the 1 
ness of young boys staying out | 
night, which views she had a 
airing in the most forcible languag ve 
Professor was just as frightened 
as I was, and he would carefully ¢ 
two nice bright florins which he 
begin to chink against each other 2 
as the door of our house started 
and the old woman to scold. 
soothing sound of the money he 
would die away hastily into nothi 
a hoarse murmur, and by the tim 
had been pressed into her hand s 
more or less assuaged. Meanwh 
Professor and I, having slunk up 
door like two malefactors, parted 
one another with an air of trium: 
surance which deceived neither ot 
nor Hannah! 


(Continued in next Etude) 


abounds, many pianists do not kno 
difference. After this exercise ha 
thoroughly mastered, and not b 
ercises involving more subtle ton 
ings can easily be invented. (It is’ 
tive that, at this stage, one maki 
own exercises. Not until much late 
exercises be taken from pieces 1 
purpose.) Following this procedi 
notices how much more color 
there is to one’s interpretation of ’ 
terworks of music. q 
After specific problems for the 
ear have been mastered, the spe 
lems involved in training the hi 
be taken up. To be sure the hani 
so often neglected as the eye and. 
However, many students of the 
while practicing their exercises, ¢ 
their finger work suffer by allowin 
selves to become preoccupied 
and tone. The problem of combi 
teaching of ear, hand and eye: 
efficaciously faced when one is 
pieces, 


ETUDE 


“Martha:” A Dusical Reading 


: Nancy 
tere is also a brilliant edition of this 
er as Flotow developed it for the 
Mme. Nantier-Didiée of the 
! Opera of Paris.) 


XXI 


kett enters and tries to induce Nancy 
ve with him; but she only sets the 
sses upon him with their spears and 
hes hastily off with them in pur- 


wel enters, pale, dejected and voic- 
js longing to see again his inamorata. 
tere he sings his famous song which, 
* those for the tenor voice, has few 
either for sweet simplicity or for 


rity. 
t XXII 
e—Mappart (Like a Dream, or Ah, 
wy). 
The close of his song Lionel leaves 
fene. 

XXIII 
Wristan and Lady Harriet enter, dis- 
@ her melancholy; at her request he 
ier alone; she sings of the pain of 
in her heart and suddenly per- 
mLionel who has returned. As a 
Wo; the Court she pretends not to 
him and when he persists in his at- 
Wis she calls for Sir Tristan. Sir 
mm hurries in, is enraged at Lionel’s 
iaption, calls his followers who rush 
41 are about to punish Lionel when 
ett appears and undertakes an ex- 
(on. Lionel hears Nancy address the 
Jed Martha as “My Lady;” with 
) he realizes the true situation and, 
l by Sir Tristan’s insolence, he be- 
lis last great melody, Heaven may 
2 you kindly, which gradually takes 
/} parts of a quintet and from this 
‘Ds into a full choral ensemble that 
eer vocal beauty stands among the 
i on moments of the grand opera 
Re 


XXIV 


), Quintet and Chorus :—Heaven may 
ie 4 i 
pos kindly. 

XXV 
n Siw Tristan and his Followers 
urge the punishment of Lionel, 
pets are heard, announcing the 
of Queen Anne and her party. 
noves from his finger a ring 
father, at the approach of death, 
ted the father of Plunkett was 
to the Queen in case of im- 
er to the child. He gives the 
kett, with instructions that it 
to the Queen. A chorus of the 
dics enters, Lionel is taken away, 
ters disperse. 


XXVI 
Act IV 


ior of Plunkett's Farmhouse, as 

nd act. 

alone, soliloquizes on the griev- 

L for his love and curses the 

1ey brought her under their roof. 
iriet and Nancy enter; Harriet 


her vane. They show us how 
set in contemporary music as 
7 Single set of concerts can do.” 


her splendid foundation for 
on of examples of this im- 
of contemporary music in 
s, but there is no doubt that 
have contributed to bring 
intimate ensemble music to 
ai tin the efforts of present day 


Te 
as but natural that George Eastman 


is the public indebted to Mrs. . 
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dismisses Plunkett and Nancy and at the 
same time announces that she will save 
Lionel. When they are gone she begins a 
stanza of The Last Rose of Summer. 
Lionel enters, denounces Lady Harriet as 
a traitress and throws at her feet the 
withered remains of the flowers she had 
given him. She pleads with him, and in 
doing so tells how she herself had taken 
the ring to the Queen, how his father had 
been the unjustly banished Earl of Derby, 
and how he himself is now to take his 
rightful place and wear the coronet of a 
peer of England. All of which fails to 
appease Lionel, and, still denouncing Lady 
Harriet, he leaves. 

Nancy and Plunkett enter and, between 
themselves, blame Lady Harriet’s earlier 
haughty behavior for Lionel’s attitude. 
Lady Harriet leaves, vowing that she will 
bring her now adored one to her feet. Left 
to themselves, Plunkett begins telling 
Nancy of how lonely his own life now will 
be, only to be encouraged to find for him- 
self a mate and adroitly to be given to 
understand that she would be the proper 


one. But they suddenly break off with the 
announced purpose of first adjusting 
Lionel’s affairs. 

XXVII 


The scene is changed to Lady Harriet’s 
Park where preparations are under way 
for the reénacting of the scene in which 
Lionel first saw Harriet. There are booths, 
benches, Farmers, Servants, with Lady 
Harriet and Nancy dressed as servants and 
mingling with them. 

Amidst the completion of arrangements 
the town clock is heard to strike midday. 
Candidates begin to rehearse their quali- 
fications for employment as in the first 
act, Plunkett calls the half-delirious Lionel, 
points to Lady Harrict and Nancy and 
mentions them as “Richmond servants.” 
Lionel looks perplexed and then exclaims, 
“Martha! Heaven! Do I dream?” and 
then, as if overwhelmed with joy, “Am I 
awake or dreaming?” 

Nancy repeats her accomplishments to 
Plunkett, to his seemingly entire satisfac- 
tion; and when he intimates that the bar- 
gain is closed she gives him a box on the 
ears “as an earnest.” 

As Lady Harriet gives her flowers to 
Lionel, she begins the song she had first 
sung to him, which he takes up as a vehicle 
for his happiness, and in which the whole 
ensemble finally join. This use, by Flotow, 
of The Last Rose of Summer as a persist- 
ent motive in the emotional development of 
his score is one of the most unique and 
happy inspirations in all the annals of 
opera, and it brings the story to a consistent 
close. 

XXVIII 
Finale: The Spring has returned. 
Harriet, Lionel and Chorus. 
kK Kk Ok Ox 

(Selections suggested here, and others 
from this opera, for which talent suitable 
for their rendering is not available, may 
be had in excellent recordings for sound 
reproducing machines. ) 


; Millions for Pusical Education 
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who had long been interested in the alli- 
ance between music and motion pictures 
should generously endow his foundation, 
equip its orchestra, develop its School of 
Music and in associating it with the fine 
University of Rochester so further its 
growth that it might prosper and shed its 
beneficent joys throughout the country. 
The Eastman School of Music under Dr. 
Howard Hanson has become one of the 
foremost music schools of the world. This 
is one of the very largest foundations or 
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INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


120 Claremont Avenue 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean 


A school for serious students. 


All branches. 


New York City 


Moderate tuition fees. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 

A new four-year course for the training of Supervisors of Music in 
Public Schools leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music Education. 
Catalogue sent on request. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 


New York’s Oldest Music School 
310 WEST 92nd STREET 
Individual Instruction. 
Dormitories in School Building. 


ALL RATES REDUCED ONE HALF 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 
Entrance at any time. 
A real home for music students. 


e e d e e 
American Institute of Applied Music 
Highest Type of Musical Instruction for Professional or Amateur 

SPECIAL COURSES IN PEDAGOGY 
under Kate S. Chittenden, Dean, and a competent corps of teachers 
R. Huntington Woodman, Theory and Composition 
230 WEST 59th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


SS ee 
MOTHERS & TEACHERS 
Creative Music Courses 
For child under 7 years of age. 
Bird Calls—Pictures—Songs—Stories 
Rhythms—Piano Playing—Notation 
Creative work in melody, verses, harmonics. 


Demonstration lesson $5. 


AIVIENE 


and 


RA Teaching. Drama, Stage and Concert Dancing, 
CULTU L Music, Vocal. Elocution, Screen, Musical Comedy, 
Stagecraft, Stock Theatre and Platform appearances while learn- 
ing. 


4~ Allegro 


Will apply on 


full course. 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
103 East 86th St., New York, N. Y- 


SCHOOL 
OF THE 


~ 


\ BAR» 


FORTIS 


S 


THEATRE 


Subjects for a career, personal development, of 


For catalog 3 Apply E. ELY, Registrar 66 W. 85th St., N. Y- 


AS 
[MON 


2~Andante maestoso~ 


Telephone Circle 7-5329 


KATHERINE CAREY 
Successor to Mrs. BABCOCK’S 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
and EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
Carnegie Hall, New York Tel. Circle 7-2634 


New Course for 
Teachers and Mothers 
Special low price 


The Courtright 
System of Musical : : 

. it ti 
Kindergarten du conrespuntonce coure 
Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card, 116 Edna Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


3~ Poco pit tranquillo ~ 


6 CRESCENDO! 


WHAT? AFTER SLAVING 

ALL DAY YOU EXPECT 

ME TO COME HOME AND 
vy. WORK? 


ey 


@~ TREMOLO~ 
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REWARDS 


FOR SECURING SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 
THE ETUDE 


You can easily and quickly obtain these valuable items 
absolutely without cost or obligation. They are your 
rewards for extending the influence of THE ETUDE by 
securing new or renewal subscriptions. See your musical 
friends and acquaintances today. Send each order with 
$2.0 to us. Return mail will bring your reward. Your 
personal subscription alone does not count. 


DARWIN TULIP BULBS 


Pew flowers have the stateliness and 
rate beauty of Darwin Tulips) That 
is why they will add so much to the 
beauty of your home and garden. 
Our collection includes the finest varie- 
ty of carefully selected bulbs imported 
from Holland. Planted in the Fail, 
every bulb will bloom the 2 
Spring They can also be grown im 
pots in the house so as to bloom dur- 
ing February, March and April SIX 
Darwin Tulip Bulbs in assorted col- 
ors &% your reward for securing ONZ 
SUBSCRIPTION. 


NEW 
PEWTER 
BON BON 
DISH 
You'll be delighted 
with thie new design. solid pewter Bon Bon Dish 


wW s awarded for securing only ONE 
SUEBSCEIPTION. 


ELECTRIC 
TOASTER 


With this new Electric Toaster you can 
now have crisp. brown toast whenever 
you want it—two pieces at a time! It 
is finished in bright nickel and comes 
with plug and four feet of strong wire 
attached. A worthwhile reward we 
curing TWO SUBSCEIPTIONS. 


FLOWER POT 
attractive Pot for small 
s a removable terra- 
es high. Awarded for 


4 is 3% 
SUBSCEIPTION. 


Consisting of four pieces. a solid 
brass Tray, a glass Cigarette Holder 
and Ash Receiver trimmed in brass, 
and a brass Match Box Holder, this 
set makes an ideal smoker's gift. 
Awarded for securing ONE SUB- 
SCRIPTION. 


Df Amal ol at om 


LEATHER FOOTBALL 
This regulation Football will be 
the pride and delight of any boy— 
will give him hours of fun. It has 
a strong leather cover, a sturdy 
lace and a heavy rubber bladder. 
Your reward for securing only 
TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Send all Subscriptions Directly to 


THe Erupe Music MAGAZINE 
Foreign $3.00 — $2.00 A YEAR — In Canada $2.25 
1712-1714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Saxophone and Singing 

9. Lam a soprano and have studied voice 
several years. Will any harm or damage be 
done to my voice by my playing a cornet or 
saxophone ?—J. Hi. 

A. Playing a wind instrument, on the 
face of things. should perhaps help your 
breathing powers. Uowever, if you so play 
either of the instruments you mention as to 
bring rigidity into the muscles of the tongue, 
pharynx or neck, then the effect is likely to 
be injurious to your singing. 


When Directing is Necessary 


Q. Some zoloists and some organists can- 
not seem to grasp the interpretation without 
the aid of the baton and if left to themselves 
wil run away with the tempo. The ques- 
tion is whether to direct or not to direct a 
work for organ, or a few orchestral instru- 
ments, during solos and ducts and also dur- 
ing instrumental preludes, interludes ang 
poustiudes—J, ¥. 

A. The writer sympathizes with you in 
the conditions indicated by your question. 
Solvists, whether vocal, piano, organ or or- 
chestral, bave their rights as “interpreters,” 
which the conductor may not reasonably over- 
ride by “directing” for them. But this is 
true only where such soloists are musicians 
to such an extent that they are able to sing 
or play in a manner which does not do yio- 
lence to the intentions of the composer as 
set forth in his printed music. If by rea- 
son of inusical incompetence said soloists are 
likely to make a distorted presentation of 
the composition, it is the duty of the direc- 
tor to lead them into the right path. Here 
is where a lot of what is sometimes called 
“tack” is needed. One should be chary, 
however, of “beating time” for one singer or 
one player in a public performance. The 
problem can best be worked out at rehearsal. 
Where there is a small orchestral ensemble 
it ix sometimes necessary and quite justifiable 
to “conduct.” 


Classifying the Voice. 

Q. I am a lover of music, both piano and 
singing. I started several monthe ago to 
study voice. Our teacher said she believed 
my voice. was contralto, However, I could 
not carry that part; I would go right on 
singing soprano. My range t# second @& 
above center C and down to first F natural. 
What do you think would be advisable? J 
love alto. My mother xang alto. AU moth- 
ers brothers, siz of them, hare good voices. 
My brother and I have started in to practice. 
J would appreciate any advice you would 
give me, aso any music that would be suit- 
able. I have started using Tun Ercpe. It 
certainly is a wonderful help, and there are 
many yood things in it—A. KR. 

A. The contralto voice is classified by its 
tone color, aud by its breadth in its lower 
range rather than by extent of compass. It 
has, if a genuine contralto, something of the 
sound, or color, of a bigh tenor. Your 
teacher has the opportunity of hearing your 
yoice and therefore the best means of judg- 
ing its class. The fact that you are not, at 
present, able to hold to the alto part when 
singing with sopranos in part music is no 
proof that your voice is not a contralto, or 
an alto (sometimes called “mezzo-contralto”). 
Begin with a simple, but well-written, bymn- 
tune, where the alto part is more or less 
melodious and play the soprano part, sing- 
ing the alto part against the playing. Do 
not play your alto part; force yourself to 
think it (sing it “in the head”) and sound 
aloud what you bear mentally. Occasionally 
test your alto singing, if you doubt its cor- 
rectness, by touching the suspected note, but 
do this as little as possible. A soprano 
ought to be able to read and sing by note a 
“second” soprano part against another voice 
singing the upper part. The publishers of 
Tue Ercoe wilt send you collections of good 
duets for the use of your brother and your- 
self. Give a description of the voices for 
which the pieces are wanted, as, alto and 
tenor, or alto and baritone. If, as seems 
probable, you are in need of songs suitable 
for a first year student, you might order 
the following, asking for the lowest keys 
published : 

Drink to me Only with Thine Byes—Old 
English. 

Long, Long Ago—T. H. Bayley. 

Would God I were a Tender Apple Blos- 
som—Londonderry Air. 

Caro mio ben—Giordani. (In English and 
Italian.) 

Duna—McGil, 

{ baent—Metcalfe. 

Komewhere a Voice ts Calling—Tate. 

At Dawning—Cadman. 

Dearest—¥rank H. Grey. 


To Quicken the Vibrato. r 

Q. Recently, after a radio try-out, the 
Director suggested that I attempt to quicken 
my “vibrato,” showing me the dial by which 
voices are “leveled”’ The needle ts kept 
within a certuin radius, and the high tones, 
taken pp, and increased to ff, sent the needle 


VOICE QUESTIONS 


Answered 
By FREDERICK W. WODELL 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the 
and address of the inquirer. Only mitials, or pseudonym given, will be 


clear to the right of the dicl fac 
“get” what he expected of 
throw any light on the matt 
to radio artists of soprano 
similar songs, I cannot 
do that is different.—L. A. 8. 
A. We suspect that in passing 
softest gradually to your low 
high pitch you consciously or 
overblow your instrument, i 
or blaring, unsteady sound 
We once heard Melba, 
Winter street music ha HM 
long “high” B natural, and 
pore 2 ores from a_ sof 
0 a quite ll and equa le 
the least change in ‘he coud 
beauty of the tone. Technical; 
say that she sa throughout 
of “head” voice. er forte w 
of the same sort of thing” 5 
pianissimo. The pure, smoo 
musical and even graduation 
upon high pitches is accompli 
a regulated variation of hb 
but more through a skillful use 
nance resources of the yoice, . 
force of voice in the mouth 
breath pressure under comfé 
in the chest.” 
As to the “vibrato”: 
musical, clear, smooth and e 
the article by Mr. EL F. Parks 
for July, 1932, particularly 
what is said about the special 
the microphone, and yarying 
therefrom. Listen to Olive I 
Dragonette and particularly to 
(of whose singing a casio exp 
big voice but with the right 
that broadcasts well) for 
broadcast voices. Radio expe 
that the radio equipment can 
certain amount of volumes, and 
ceeding that must be eut down 
tor who is watching the di 
prefer the singer to do the ecutt! 
rather than have it done b 
If the singer’s tone is perfe 
out wavering, it will bro 
this item F. Bonayia Hunt, 
correspondent of the New York 
said recently: “The micropl 
reduce and magnify tone. . . 
instance the interpreter of 
(of an opera) was hard 
studio; the mass of ‘lis 
apparently enthralling singe! 


The Insidious Tremolo. | 4 


Q. What causes 20 m 
<< a, Oe ra 
> rangely eno : 
singers, pupils and aa 
enjoy the “tremolo.” ; 
young organists who pull the 
and then proceed to “ is 
pretty much all throu; 
“long wave” or ubdulation 
is “human ;” it differentia 
from that of the organ, wh 
mechanical, and, when — 
chamber” is left alone, is 
The “wave” is most ~ 
duction is upon a free and * 
no “push,” no forcing, no ri 
is, of course, sensitive to 
tional conditions. But Be 
something else entirely. 
of inability to sustain the 
pitch set by the composer; 
the instrument with conseq 
the throat: or of lack of 
breath-pressure and of free 
of the tongue, the 
The cataloguing of the cau 
olo” gives a suggestion as 
get rid of it. Young st 
ware of the yery first 
gestion of the appearance 
the voice. It is ii 
gradually that the singer 
realize its presence until 
developed and difficult to o 


Talent in Search of Br 
Q. I am married, thirty 
children, and no money to spe 
to study voice, com Z p 
had some lessons in all th 
in general. JI have ¢ : 
but want to know what real m 
think of them and % a 
what I think they are. 


A. Harmony can be 
the advertising colun 
information about 
piano lessons, go to a 
subject, if this Is at 


Words on Singing,” by W 
small book, is meked full 0 


Or 


+ 


wisdom about 

ilton, of the Ervupe st 
piano study, Submit s 
tions to the Editor of 
tion, and Pk will 

as to their worth. 
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She Started to Learn 
Hindustani at the Age of 75 


Yes—Queen Victoria did not hesitate 
to start the study of one of the most intri- 
cate languages in the world after she was 
seventy-five years of age. 


q AND TODAY Thousands, who were denied 
the privilege in childhood, now start the study of 


Ano. 


THE BOOK FOR OLDER BEGINNERS 


‘By John M. Williams is in every way the best 
k for,students of all types above the juvenile 


Tt never descends to anything that gives the student 
ie idea that he is in the infant class. 


‘There are actually forty-three pages of pieces in this 
sventy-three page book and every item of instruction 
cessary to learn how to play these pieces is plainly 
d entertainingly given. 


Many so-called “‘courses,'’ costing several times the 
_ Price of this book will not accomplish as much. 


. to be delighted with the Book for Older Beginners by John M. 
cause it actually produces results. 


) ‘Older Beginners 


Published by 
o Instructor THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
M. Williams 1712-1714 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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How Pusic Helped the Stars 
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synchronized score of his picture, “City 
Lights.” He has a code of his own in 
which he wrote what he wanted. Then 
he would sing the melodies to Newman, 
and Newman would transfer them to a 
score paper and arrange them. Though 
Chaplin was a comedian in English music- 
halls, he has never actually studied music. 
(The words “music-hall” do not imply to 
us what they are at all. The English 
music-hall is a sort of vaudeville house.) 
But Newman says Chaplin has a keen 
musical ear and a splendid feeling for or- 
chestral color. He improvises on the large 
organ in his Beverly Hills home and plays 
both the violin and ’cello well—though, 
since he is left-handed, the strings are 
transposed for him, the G string being 
where the E string usually is. 

When I visited Doris Kenyon, concert 
singer and film star, I found her in a 
room lined with books. As I looked them 
over I found that every one of them had 
been chosen with care and forethought, 
and every one looked as if it had been read 
from cover to cover. This may be, of 
course, because she is also a writer and 
a university graduate. But to me it sim- 
ply showed the thoroughness with which 
she goes about her work. 

When she began to sing in her local 
church choir, she had no idea that Victor 
Herbert and Henry Blossom would some- 
day take her under their wings. But they 
did—and soon after that her film work 
began. But she could not bring herself 
to give up her music, and little by little 
she conceived the idea of combining songs, 
drama, dance and costume. She started 
research and rehearsals and performed her 
songs for a group of intimate friends. An 
impresario saw her and persuaded her to 
give concerts all over the world—and she 
has been very well received in this venture. 
She works now with the pianist, Max 
Rabinowitch, and from him derives a 
strong inspiration for her work. How- 
ever, she says that music helps her writ- 
ing, and writing helps her music. All the 
arts are interrelated, and the more she 
delves into them, the more she discovers 
this. And she has found, too, that the 
same themes run through the songs of dif- 
ferent nations, being only slightly altered 
in treatment. Doris Kenyon’s voice, once 
only a source of pleasure to her, has given 
her an entrée into dancing, drama, and at 
least ten different foreign languages! 


John Boles a Pupil of de Reszke 
HERE IS probably a no more assidu- 
ous concert-goer in the film colony 
than Colleen Moore who studied piano at 
a Florida convent and later at the Detroit 
Conservatory for a year and a half. On 
the other hand, John Boles loves nothing 
more than to sit comfortably by his radio, 
listening to a string quartet playing good 
music. Although Boles’ first ambition was 
to be a doctor, music wore itself into his 
whole life. He discovered in college that 


he had a voice, and when he went to France 
during the war he appeared impromptu 
on an A. E. F. program. Here a noted 
British musician heard him and begged 
him to develop his voice. He did—at one 
time studying under Jean de Reszke. He 
never was an extra in any production, but 
held out for leading roles in musical 
comedies. When he got them, he proved 
to be a sensation, and his film work fol- 
lowed. Busy as he is, and whether or 
not he is scheduled to sing in public, he 
takes a daily voice lesson to keep in trim. 

Beautiful Adrienne Doré, who in 1926 
was runner-up for the title of Miss Ameri- 
ca at Atlantic City, was left without a job 
for many months. But instead of idly 
sitting down and waiting for one to come 
to her, she resumed the study of music 
where she had left off when she was a 
little girl. She lived only a few doors 
away from me at the time, and I well re- 
member hearing her practice for hours 
every day. When her big chance came, 
Adrienne was ready for it. Now she is 
being groomed for stellar parts by the 
studio to which she is under contract. 
Ann Dvorak, also a newcomer to the 
screen, has written several successful 
songs. 

Of the older players, Betty Compson 
began as a violinist in a theater orchestra 
and later was given a chance to play on 
the stage, where Al Christie found her 
and brought her to the films. Betty Blythe 
has a lovely voice, and once studied for 
grand opera. ‘Tis said that Alla Nazim- 
ova plays the violin very well. And 
Renee Adoree, the French actress, com- 
posed all her own musical accompaniments 
while she was dancing on the New York 
stage. 

Many screen folk, such as Reginald 
Denny and Conrad Nagel, were reared 
in an atmosphere of music and cannot 
quite get the love of it out of their 
systems. The fathers of both Denny and 
Nagel were splendid musicians. And of 
course, as I’ve mentioned here before, 
music was a necessary part of the Barry- 
more family’s culture. 

There is a far longer list of those who 
confess to a fondness for music—Zasu 
Pitts, Adolphe Menjou, Louise Fazenda, 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. and innumerable 
others. There are others who lament the 
fact that they are not musical. I recall 
one time when I was asked to play at an 
informal gathering in Hollywood. I 
played—and played. It seemed to me that 
I would never stop. But my audience con- 
tinued to ask for more. After it was all 
over, little Dorothy Jordan came up to 
me. “Oh, if I could only play as beauti- 
fully as you do, I’d be happy!” she sighed. 

In films, as in every other worth-while 
endeavor, the people in the know count 
music as an integral part of their being. 
And, doubtless, if we had the opportunity 
to go into the lives of all the rest of them, 
we would find the same condition pre- 
vailing! 


Pillions for PCusical Education 
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endowments for music in the history of the 
art. It has been estimated at about four 
million dollars. 

Not by any means are the millions for 
music confined to the great philanthropies 
for music. Wherever the eye turns—New 
York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, Hollywood, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Dallas, Minneapolis, places too 
numerous to mention—we have evidence 
of concerted and private codperation to 
advance the causes of orchestras, schools 
of opera, community singing and every- 


thing to prove that we have millions for 
the defense of the divine art, and millions 
also as tribute to the great makers of 
music. 


Correction 


(In the first section of this article, the 
legends below the pictures of “Presser 
Hall, Baylor College, Belton, Texas,” and 
“Presser Hall, Bethany College, Lindsborg, 
Kansas,” were interchanged. Kindly refer 
to this issue and make adjustment.) 
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QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 


and address of the inquirer. 


Tied Notes Ending with Staccato Signs 
Q. When a tied note has @ staccato mark 
over it 


does it mean that the tie is to be disregarded 
and the tied note struck, or does it simply 
mean that the tied note _is to be released 
staccato ?—Mrs, J. R. H., Dexter, Missouri. 

A. Your second guess is correct. Merely 
release the staccato notes without striking 
them again and without holding them longer 
than their time value, 


Guido d’Arezzo and the Highest Note of 

His Scale 

Q. What is the highest tone in Guido's 
scale? His full name, as in the dictionary, is 
“Guido d’Arezzo, Italian reformer of musio 
(about 990-1050) — R, A. O., Aberdeen, 8S. D 

A. First of all, the name you give him 
is a mistake that is responsible for classing 
him as an Italian, whereas the most recent 
researches by Dom Germain Morin go to 
prove that he was born near Paris, France, 
educated in the convent of St-Maur-des- 
Fossés, near Paris, whence the fact that his 
writings are frequently quoted under the 
name of “Guido” of Sancto Mauro” (see the 
“Vierteljahrsschrift f. M. W.? 1889, p. 490). 
Upon leaving there, he went first of all to 
Pomposa, near Ferrare, then to Arezzo, 
Guido is one of the most noteworthy of the 
Benedictine order of monks, among those who 
went in for the theory and practice of music; 
the extent of his knowledge aroused even the 
jealousy of his brethren to such a degree 
that they calumniated him to his abbé (awho 
was also called Arezzo) and caused him to 
leave the convent of Pomposa. He had to 
retire to another convent of the Order, at 
Arezzo, and it was from there that was 
spread abroad the renown of his musical sci- 
ence and inventions, which were destined to 
facilitate the teaching of song and singing. 
About 1028, the pope John XIX called him 
to Rome and had him explain the principles 
of bis new method. He was very quickly 
convinced of its real advantages and, at that 
time, undoubtedly, recommended to all the 
ecclesiastical authorities the improvements 
that Guido had made in the notation of mu- 
sic. The abbé Pomposa was staying in 
Rome at that time; he became reconciled 
with Guido and invited him to go back to 
his convent, but it seems that Guido did not 
accept the invitation, for we gather from the 
writings of different journalists of the time 
that Guido became, in 1029, prior of the 
Camaldolite Brotherhood, at Avellano, where 
he died about May 17, 1050. 

The greatest work accomplished by Guido, 
one of indisputable merit, equalled by few 
in the whole history of music, is his employ- 
ment of lines for the staff as they are em- 
ployed today. Before his time, only one or 
two lines were used, leaving the relative pitch 


of notes to be determined by the use of 

neumes, 

The Melodic and Harmonic Forms of 
the Minor Scale. 


Q. Will you please explain why there arc 
two ways of writing the minor scale? Also, 
describe the connection betiween a major 
scale and its relative harmonic minor. Thank 
you—C, B., Charleville, Queensland, Aus- 


tralia. 

A. It is known that a scale consists of 
seven different sounds, therefore of seven 
different names, for example, do, re, mi, fa, 
sol, la, si. Between the third and fourth 
degrees and between the seventh and eighth 
degrees ascending are semitones, counted as 
accidentals (or chromatics: sharps when as- 
cending, flats when descending). These 
altered names keep the same consonants, but 
change the vowel sounds to “i” (pronounce 
“ee’) for the sharps when ascending; ‘d"” 
{pronounce “ay”) for the flats when descend. 
ing. So your scale, complete, becomes: as- 
cending—Do (di, ré, ri, mi (%), fa, fi, sol. 
si, la, Wi, si (44), do; descending: Do (%), si 
sé, la, 1d, sol (44), fi, fa, mi, mé, ré, raw, do). 


Quarter Notes Marked Stacento,. 

Q. Quarter notes, marked staccato, ac- 
companied by. cighth notes—tchat is their 
value and how are they played ?—RE, S,, Hunt- 
ington, Indiana. 

A. A quarter note marked staccato (with 


Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


a dot) is held for only half its time value, 
thus becoming an eighth note, followed by its 
complementary eighth note rest. In instances 
similar to those in the question, the first 
note is attacked with a stronger accent, is 
held for its full time and is then carried 
dimimuendo and legato to the next beat. The 
next beats are unaccented, each worth an 
eighth note and a complementary eighth note 
rest. Your statement is quite correct as far 
as it goes; but T fail to understand the rea- 
son for the difficulty you experience in ac- 
commodating the two eighth notes to the 
quarter note. If you had had, instead of a 


dot for the staccato, a dash J , then what 


would you have done? You would have had 
to allow four sixteenth notes or eight thirty- 
Second notes to each quarter note. Well, 
what then? The steady time of three-quar- 
ter notes to a measure would still go on 
regularly, no matter what change or varia- 
tion seems to be indulged in by the other voices 
or parts, or instruments. 
Staccato, portamento, tenuto, agitato, e tutti 
quanti are all variations of style to which 
the different voices and instruments must 
lend themselves. In all part music the time, 
as a whole, has to be uniform, otherwise 
chaos. I shall be delighted to solve 
eee for you—provided they are 
ems, 


How Should Mordents be Played? 

Q. Is there any general rule that can be 
applied to the correct manner in which mor- 
dents are to be played? It has always been 
my understanding that the first note of a 
mordent falls on the beat, but I find some 
authorities suggesting that the mordent be 
played ahead of the beat (for instance, in 
some of Chopin’s compositions) while in 
others it is clearly indicated that the first 
mentioned style holds true. Is there a dis- 
tinction in classic and more modern music, 
as regards this particular point? Your de- 
cision avill settle a rather lop-sided contro- 
versy, which has become rather heated here 
in musical circles.—831, Tlarlingen, Texas. 

A. As a. general rule the mordent is 
played with the beat in old classical music ; 
otherwise it is played after the beat but 
with a strong accent which it shares with 
the following notes. There need be no doubt 
in the matter, for, when it is evident that 
the mordent is merely for the sake of orna- 
ment, it becomes practically an integral part 
of the ornamentation only; whereas when it 
is plainly seen that the mordent is intended 
strongly to emphasize the melodie beat, it 
becomes itself the chief note of the ornament 
and is therefore so aecented, and frequently 
accorded more time, being given longer time, 
similar to a more or less long tenuto, re- 
solving into the following note (see some of 
the mordents in the recitatives of Handel’s 
oratorios and operas). In these it is very 
evident that the mordent is employed to give 
greater stress to the chief note which the 
composer rightly wishes to have emphasized. 


your 
prob- 


“Wind”: Why Pronounce it “Wah-eend?” 

Q. Why do vocalists in singing the noun, 
“Wind,” pronounce it with a long “i? (as in 
the word “file’)? Is it merely an affecta- 
tion? If it is proper in singing to pronounce 
the word “wind? with a long “iy? why is it 
not also correct to make a similar change in 
the pronunciation of the “i” in “window” 
and other similarly constructed words? 
Allow me as an appreciative reader to com- 
pliment you on the interesting columns you 
conduct in Tur Erupe. Jt has been of great 
educational value to me and one of the best 
features of the magazine.—Claude B., Clinton, 
Washington. 

A. The word “wind,” with a long 
vowel may be found in Shakespeare and in 
many other words which may be classified 
as archaic; yet they occur and are not con- 
sidered wrong in pronunciation. Here are 
a few words, different parts of speech, in- 
eluding some nouns, and ending with a 
quotation from Pope, from which you will 
see that even he allows the long “i” in the 
word. “Bind, find, mind, blind, hind, kind, 
grind, rind, wind, and the noun, “wind,” as it 
is frequently pronounced. 

In praise so just, let every voice be join’d, 

And fill the general chorus of mankind. 


sy, 
py 


B 


These unusual pronunciations are allowed 


by what is known as “poetic license,” for 
the sake of rhyme. Wxcept when so used 
all words should be sung with the same 


pronunciation as in correct speech, 

Your gracious words of commendation are 
gratefully acknowledged ; we do what we ean 
to instruct and to amuse, 


“Language is not subtle enough, tender enough, to express all we feel, 
and when language fails, the highest and deepest longings are iranslated into 


music.”’—Ropert G. INGERSOLL, 


The marks for. 


A Fairy Folk Recital 


(Continued from page 706) 


the room, then suddenly discovers the loss 
of her silver pencil.) The scoundrel! He's 
taken my silver pencil! I’m so glad he 
didn’t take my fairy-book, though. (Picks 
the book up, and again turns the pages.) 
What a lovely picture of Red Riding- 
Hood! 
Red Riding-Hood 

Oh, that was taken when I was a little 
girl! 
Gwen 

How you startled me! Are you on the 
way to see your grandmother? 
Red Riding-Hood 

Yes. But since the forester killed the 
wicked wolf I’m not afraid. Now it’s a 
joy to go through the woods. I run and 
skip—like this! (Goes to the piano and 
plays her piece.) 
Gwen 

I like that. Please play me another. 
Red Riding-Hood 

Not today, for my mother told me to 


hurry. Goodbye. 
Gwen 

Goodbye. (Exit Red Riding-Hood.) 
Gwen > 


I wonder who is crying. Perhaps it is 
Bo-Peep, who has lost her sheep. 
(Enter Topsy, sobbing.) 
Gwen 
Why, little girl, who are you? 
Topsy (between sobs) 
Just Topsy. 
Gwen . 
What's the matter? Can’t you tell me? 
(Topsy shakes her head.) 
Gwen 
Please. 
(Topsy goes to piano and plays.) 
Gwen 
I understand.. Your master is dead. 
Don’t take it so hard. Please don’t. 
(Topsy, continuing to cry, leaves the 
room.) 


Music Extension Stupy Co 
(Continued from page 702) 


A GAME OF MARBLES 
and 
RUN AND TURN A SOMERSAULT ° 
By N. Loutse Wricut 

Two short melodies by N. Louise 
Wright, each in the five finger position 
and well adapted for rote teaching. The 
words help to stir the childish imagina- 
tion. Just the sort of pieces that stimulate 
the little one to want to practice a little 
more. 


VIOLIN QueEsTIONS ANSWER 
(Continued from page 740) 


interested in buying these . fiddles from the 
Indians, as the prices asked for them seem 
very reasonable. 


Cello Position, 

BE. K. H.—The bridge of the cello is set at 
right angles to the top of the instrument, and 
the feet of the bridge occupy a position op- 

osite the inner notches, which you will find 
n the holes of the cello. The sound-post 
is set in a perpendicular position directly 
back of the right foot of the bridge. In 
some cellos this position will be a little fur- 
ther back than others, to give the best re- 
sults. The best position can be found only 
by experimenting. 2—-There is nothing in 
violin playing analogous to the “thumb posi- 
tion,” as used in cello playing. When play- 
ing in the thumb positions on the cello, the 
left hand anit its regular position, and the 
thumb is placed squarely across and at right 
angles to the strings, at the point to make 
the required notes. The thumb acts as a 
moveable nut, while the fingers of the left 
hand are used to make the other notes in 
the position. For instance, the scale of C in 
the treble clef, commencing on the D string, 
would have the following fingering: thumb, 
1. 2, 3 thumb (on the A string, g) 1, 2, 3. 
It is rather difficult to master these thumb 
positions without a teacher. At least try to 
hear good cello players and watch closely 
how they play. 


_ soldiers march. 


Gwen 9 
So the piano can bring comft 
row, too. I hadn’t thought of 
to chair and sits down.) 
(Enter the Prince and Ci 
Gwen ; 
How beautiful you are! 
Cinderella 
Am I? Then it’s because 
No longer have I to sit in tl 
I live in a palace, and I can 
dresses like this. Why, I 
piano to play on, something I’ys 
my life. 
Gwen (aside) ‘ 
Piano again! (Turns to | 
Won't you play for me? 4 
Cinderella 
Certainly ! 
Prince ' 
And I'll play you the musi 
(They both 


Gwen goes to Cinderella zit 
music. ) 
Gwen 
I wish you'd show me 
be played. 


Cinderella (smiling) 
I'll come back tomorrow an 
But don’t you think you had 
tice it yourself some more? 
forget to count. (Exeunt 
Cinderella.) 

(Gwen goes to her chair, 
story book, and once more 
The fairy comes in, touche 
leaves. Gwen sighs, yawns, 11 
and looks around sleepily.) — 
Gwen ; ; 

Why, where are they? | 
here ...... They playedemn 
them. .... (Wide awake) 
better practice more myself! 
piano and plays a piece.) 
THE END a 


A LILY-PAD Bi 

By M. Apa 

One of the tuneful pi 
which Miss Adair knows 
write. A good six-eight 1 
be preserved, to suggest the g 
of a lily-pad, used in this | 
boat. Observe carefully — 
quarter-notes in the left he 
staccato eighths; and 
achieve the desired rocki 


Schradieck. 

L. J. H.—To acquire fa 
to develop in th 
obtain practice adin 
positions you can not do b 
the School of Violin Tee 
You had better take up th 
present state of advance 


stren, 


¥ 
Imitation Guarnerius. 

E. B. S.—The label 
fies that Peter Guarner! 
Guarnerius) made the — 
Italy, at the sign of 
If the violin is genui 
thousand dollars, but, 
I am quite sure it is ’ 
worth only a moderate sum. 
a value on it without seeing 
a good violin, although an 


Forty Variations. 


treated at great le 
staccato, ricochet. 
and so forth. : 

and the pupil really enje 
A pupil should fir 

Op. 20 (three 
up. 


, 
j ETUDE 


Pit Palace Carden | | 


Romance 


For the Pianotorte 


Charles Wakefield Cadman 


PIANO SOLOS 


Cat. No. Grebe 
BARRON, WM. ges wg 

25760 Maples in Spring...... $0.40 
BERWALD, WILLIAM 

30478 Visiting the. Gipsies.... 25 


BRAHMS, OHANNES 

15 Allegretto, from ‘“Sym- 

phony No. 3, Op. 90” 
(Arr. R. R. Peery)..5 oo) 

CADMAN, CHAS. W. 
25678 In the Palace Garden.. .4 -40 

Z CASSELL, CAROLINE 

25815 Little Winds of Twi- 
Highitra iegersmre nt tlers tersicks 4 40 

CHOPIN, FREDERIC 

25827 The Monastery Choir, 

| from “Nocturne, Op. 

1” (Arr, 


37, . No. 
H. S. Saw yer). i HAs 
CLAFFLIN, DONALD 
25801 The First Arbutus..... 2 35 
W25829 Gargoyles ............- 2 ah 


525832 Hobby Horse ... ae 25 
q CRAWFORD, CAROLINE H. 
25663 pean in the Moon- 
EI Taira | i ne oe 3% ~=-«.40 
DRUM, ROBERT B. 
25766 Chant d’Amour. A 
Study in Arpeggios..3% 50 
GAY, ANNIE E, 
Kewpie anes ee. e's 3% 40 
GLUCK, CHR. 
aconne, from “Ar- 


PIGS CRO Nisiss sees. s.5 3 .30 
GOODHALL, CLARE 
BRAT ET OR i ialeicc ccnene 1% 25 
GREY, FRANK H. 
The Merry Piccolo..... 2% ~~ «25 
Or MIFODE), idsec ess « 3% ~=«40 
HAYDN, F. J. 
Rondo, pce from 
planet ony 6” 
‘ (Arr. Wm. M. Me 50)3 .30 


HODSON, WILLIAM 
On Wings of the Wind.4% .50 
HUNTER, FORDYCE 


Contentment ... “3 bl 
KEATS. FREDERICK 
Eileen—Waltz Caprice. .3 .40 


LL IN A CHILD’S DAY 


ve Distinctive First Grade Pieces 
By Robert Nolan Kerr 

0 Daddy and T Sing....... oS 
11 Dolly Sleeps ..... 25 
2 Little Lame Luck 
Step Lively ... 
Pinch and Punch 


LEHMAN, ee eETINE 
e Angkor Pagoda.. 30 
Autumn Sunset ...... 4 335 


_ CHAIN OF WALTZES 
' By Evangeline Lehman 


Grade 4-5 
70 Valse Melancolique..5 ASD 
1 Valse Rhythmique. .4 30 
Valse pace sep o 40 
Valse Pensive ...... 4 35 
4 Valse de Ballet 4 40 


er’s Talene A OOS 4 .30 
Valse Alsacienne ...... 4 40 
eens, + ha MACOS 5 .40 


ee 234. 35 
OCKE, HAROLD 
Bistsile x..dse 2% ~—«40 


; MATHEWS: 5 D. 
The Flower chi Waltz.3 .40 
ATHIS, JULES 
se-Scented June ....3 35 
ATTHESON, J. $. 
Star-Rise 


Biniereverd seid 3 .40 
ENDELSSOHN, FELIX 
lo Capriccioso, Op. 
oe (Arr. H. S. mir > 


er) 
LLER, EDWARD’ A. 
h Doll—Highland 


PRESSER’S NEW MUSIC 


An Announcement of Recent Publications in 


SHEET MUSIC and OCTAVO FORM 


ANY_OF THESE NUMBERS MAY BE HAD FOR EXAMINATION 


PIANO SOLOS—(Continued) 
Cat. No. Grote sr: 
PEERY, ROB ROY 


25825 Dark Eyes — Russian 
GYPSY SAGE 5 odes tune 5 .50 


FROM GAY VIENNA 


By Hans Protiwinsky 

Grade 3 

25596 Greetings from Vienna.. .50 
25597 Puppet Show 235 
25598 The Winds at Play 


e 
REBE, LOUISE Se LST LNs 
25826 The Spirit Of FiG aa s vo 
RENTON, VICTOR 
25800 Caliban’s Isle .........3 50 
25831 Redwoods at Dawn.... 40 
2eess [ota FOOMb sare dees, «rane -40 
25849 Springtime in  China- 
CONTE Tie clora cethin «acne one 4 40 
SCHULER, GEORGE §$ 
25796 The Dwarf’s Parade....2 25 
SCHUMANN, ROBERT 
25838 Romance, from “Fas- 
chingsschwank aus 
Wien,” Op. 26, No. 2.5 25 
SHEWELL, GEO. DUNBAR 
25816 Chopinesque HOOOUP PAT ens 5 


-50 

SPROSS, CHAS. i to 

30513 Barcarolle .......+.... oF ss 
WAITE, GRACE E. M. 


25764 Silver Dawn .......0.% 4 -50 
YUILL, MILDRED 
25767 Dream "Days ae Be 3 os 


PIANO DUETS 


BEER, LEOPOLD J. 
25724 Message of the Bells, 


Ops (76, Dias ols. teenie 2 40 
DRDLA, FRANZ 
25765" SOWUVENIL® freien sb aeons 3 50 


HEWITT & OSBORN 
30504 Princeton Cannon Song 


—March ......++.... 3) CE)SSO 
KRENTZLIN, nL 
25625 Above the Stars. eee 75 
PONCHIELLI, 
25762 Dance of the ities 
from “La Gioconda”’.3 -60 


ROOT, FREDERIC W. 
30514 The Old Clock in the 
Corner (Arr. : 
Sawyer). ....cessee---14* .40 
SOUSA, JOHN PHILIP 
25466 A Century of Progress— 
MEAL CI Saletetetaite roe rile 3 
30506 King Cotton—March...3 (R). $3 
WEDDLE, ORA HART 


25788 The Sandman ...« ot -40 
WRIGHT, N. LOUISE 
25789 Gavotte Rustique sats ts 3 -60 
TWO PIANOS—FOUR 
HANDS 


DURST, SIDNEY_C. 
30487 Light and Gay— 
SoC em ign ecb om 3 -90 
HEWITT & OSBORN 
30505 in aie Cannon Se 


rch 
TERHUNE, ANICE 4 
30502 Bridal Song ..........- 2% ~««75 


PIPE ORGAN 


DE LEONE, PAAR EESES B. 

25818 Forest Flowers ........ 40 
DIGGLE, ROLAND | 

30503 ass Aid ape Benedic- 


Rae taeenietebets enters 40 
FARNAM, LYNNWOOD 
25819 Toccata, on “O Filii a 
Wilixe a detcls seks ses 50 
GROTON, PRED ERIC 
25713 Chanson ... 40 
KERN, CARL WiLHELM 
25730 Chancel Radiance, saa 
THR iSh creme eresar<te .50 
25732 Recessional ....-.+--++ ay 40 
25731 Slumber Song ......-..3 35 
STULTS, R. M. 
25792 Andante in G.......--. 3 .40 


25793 March of the Sages....3%  .50 


Catalog covering any classification in music cheerfully sent on request. 
 @ Ask for Thematic Catalogs of Piano, Voice and Violin numbers @ 


SONGS AND BALLADS 


Cat. No. (ee ate 
GAYNOR, JESSIE L. 
30511 Down in Nod-a-way 


(by flat-E, flat);....... (T).59 

GREY, FRANK -H. 
25806 Grammar (b flat-E flat) 40 
25805 Her Lips (E-g) 230 


HESSELBERG, EDOUARD 
30039 If I Were a Rose (d-g 
ODE. Fae at) Peete ciattheine (T).60 
PARKER, HORATIO W. 
30501 The Lark Now Leaves 
His Wat’ry Nest 
((a-Eop ta) mara .raet (R).60 
SPROSS, CHAS. GILBERT 
25817 The Farmer (d- 13) Bapae .60 
30508 Robin, Robin, Sin Me 
a Song (b flat-F a (T).60 
30066 bere o’ the Wisp (g-D 
FS) amtnatstrere areal (T).60 
WARE, HARRIET : 
30517. Mammy’s Song (c-F).. (T).60 


SACRED SOLOS 


KOHLMANN, CLARENCE 
25759 Message of the Angels 
CCheiaees) (E-g opt. EF 
MANA. ZUCCA 
30019 Rachem (Mercy)—Heb 
rew Song (c sharp- ah (T).60 
SCHULER, GEORGE S&S. 
25797 O Master, Take My 
Hand (d-E flat) .... .40 
SPEAKS, OLEY 
30436 Heaven is My Home 
(Ca aE Cn rocco apec (T).60 


ANTHEMS 


Mixed Voices 
KNODLE, W. ST. CLARE 


21092 Faith of Our Fathers... 12 
SCHULER, aed ok Ss. 
21093 Jesus Shall Re : 12 
SHENK, LOU 
21094 O Love That Wilt Not 
Bet "Mie Gone ence« te 12 


Men’s Voices 


MARKS, J. CHRISTOPHER 
0 O Sing Unto the Lord.. sik 
1 Sing’ Unto God 2.0... ae 


bob 


PART SONGS 


Mixed Voices 


HADLEY, HENRY 
21096 Dearest, When I Am 


Dead tacts w sta rlatielst ie -10 
21095 It Was a Bowl of Roses 08 
21098 It Was a Lover and His 

WASS) ele csa cae patie ecs, Alls} 
21097 June, and a Warm, 

Sweet Rain ......... 10 


Men’s Voices 


. LIEURANCE, THURLOW 
2109%) “Daw wit Wiiiseccs ors. -10 


Or 


THEODORE 
PRESSER 


(Established 1883) 


OCTOBER 1932 


THE ( AIL DRENS NOOK 


ee tw te tly 


Vords and Huse 
EVANGELINE 1 EHMAN 


CHILDREN’S SONGS 


Cat. No. Gr. Pr, 
GAYNOR, JESSIE L. 
30512 The Tin Soldiers:...... (T).50 


THE CHILDREN’S 
FESTIVAL 


A Group of Songs for Children from 
Eight to Eighty 


angeline eevee. 
Bee 3: 


25775 Walt zpters one pices ao 
25776 Little Mother Seer eos ei 
25777 Minuet of the Porce- 

Jain Dolls... sehr .50 
257 Lag OCl ya NOCLNae var ieiatelateeree 50 
25779 The Scarecrow Dance.... .50 


ot 
THE CHILDREN’S NOOK 


More Songs for Children from 
Eight to Eighty 
By Evangeline Lehman 
25780 Sailboat on the Brook... .50 
25781 ‘The Good-night Star..... .40 
25782 My Bow and Arrow.... .50 
25783 Lullaby to the French Doll °50 
25784 Bubbles and Clouds..... -40 
25785 The Sugar Cookie Sol- 
Giers Panes st omen rane 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 
BERUL, ALBERT 


25808 Ariosowaskasiee tees ce eer =| <0 
ABM CARL 

SO509 Trees. Acreti cus aldwian a0 0.0 3 pe 
KETTERER, ELLA 

25757 “Envthe (Spritigsene as ae 1 KS Ih) 
KRAMER, A. eo 

SOFT. amentomaen ss asec sicelen -60 
SEYBOLD, AEE 

25758 Miniatures ... -1-2 1.00 


TWO VIOLINS AND PIANO 


SAWYER, HENRY S. 
25794 Deep River ..........+. 3 -50 


CELLO AND PIANO 
HAHN, CARL 


SUFO9 9. PEBES ici 8G sah wee nieve aso ihe: 
ORCHESTRA 
KLOHR, JOHN N. 
34058 The Spotlight—March. nd 


NEVIN, ETHELBERT 
34056 A Day in Venice—Com- 
DIEGO irises 1a arene els 2.50 


BAND 


ieee ~ JOHN N. 
34052 Medley of Gospel 
TES AGTIS* Soca ete ete 1.50 
34001 The Soaring Eagle...... af) 
RENTON, VICTOR 
25922 Springtime in China- 
town (Arr. M. Lake). 1.25 
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Advance of Publication 
Offers—October 1932 


All of the Forthcoming Publications 
in the Offers Listed Below are Fully 
Described in the Paragraphs Follow- 
ing. These Works are in the Course of 
Preparation. The Low Advance Offer 
Prices Apply to Orders Placed Now, 
with Delivery to be Made When ~ 


Finished. 
Book Or MALE ‘TRIOS... (antes etteriierels eiele 25c 
Book or Piano Pieces ror ApuLt BEGIN- 

NERS Bregaw cio larsmiactere she ere AGO OBE OPOD 30¢ 
BRASS QUARTET COLLECTION .ncqunine eanranen 80c 
CroraL Art REPERTO!RE—MixeEp Voices.... 50c 
DisrincTtiyze IMALE QUARTETS. npliens na occ 35¢ 
Five-Cent Music Writinc Book.....2 FOR 5c 
From Many Lanps—MusicaL Skercu— 

STAIR Gf ieFeida eravevsialo sre wm clare abeetararapere olea}vin nig 25¢ 
Goinc TuroucH tue Zoo—Der LEONE...... 40c 
Harry Days 1n Music Pray—Four Books 

AGEL atin soubrend Cove wit avesehacapniveme emt seletelabiahadl 20¢ 
He Lives, tue Kinc or Kincs—EAstTer 

CANTATA—WOMEN’S Voices—RISHER..... 30¢ 
Lirrte Scarcet FLower, THE—OPERETTA— 

TD RETARNE? 00 « vieieis «ys. wloleretereiertayeeintsletelplaere 30¢ 
Music or THE FLOwERS—PIANO COLLECTION. 35c 
Sacrep Trios FoR WoMEN’s VOICES.......+ 35c 
Sacrep Two-Part CHoruses—BLiIss........ 30¢ 
SELECTED CHORALES—BACH....sseeeeeesece 35c 
SonGcs OF, CHARM, ELTGis eres cto seas einiatetans es 30¢ 
SONGS .OF GHARM,) LOW tots aces calerareretenanetnal 30c 
SprinG—Priano Soro ALBUM.......+++ee ees 30c 
Trio RePERTOIRE—VIOLIN, CELLO AND PIANO 90c 
Viston or Scrooce—CANTATA—BAINES...... 20¢ 
Wuire Hawk—Dramatic Cycte—Srtrick- 

BINA We wyisofere leet ee lekauey a (eteys Setslnv’ Dnate pete rrenrts Oc 


Younc Men’s Cuorus AND Quartet Book.. 25c¢ 


Our Cover FOR THIS MONTH 


In the. striking 


T THE ETUDE |) cover on this 
Mise Magazine month’s issue of 


coy ane 


Tue Ervupe, the 
artist drives home 
the point that 


“|| “Prosperity is the 

| Fruit of  Educa- 
tion” more force- 
fully than “a 
thousand words 
might do.” The 
artist, F. Sherman 
Cooke, is well known to Erupe readers 
through other of his superb covers which 
have appeared on previous issues. 

True happiness should be a part of all 
prosperity. True happiness is a stranger 
to the one-sided man. ‘That is why au- 
thorities agree that no educational pro- 
gram is complete without the balancing 
influence of the cultural arts. Music is 
the one art which everyone may find some 
way of enjoying and, especially when in- 
cluded in the education ofa child, it is 
certain to prove a profitable, as well as a 
pleasant and beneficial, asset. 


You May Examine 
New Music 


While every teacher has certain favor- 
ites which the pupils in his community 
look forward to being able to play some 
day, there is always an urgent need for 
a good variety of material so that all 
pupils will not have exactly the same 
things to play. This thrusts quite a task 
upon the teacher, but that task is light- 
ened considerably through the conveni- 
ence of Presser’s Monthly New Music 
Packages “On Sale.” If you are an estab- 


«i Publisher's Monthly L 


A Bulletin of Interest for All Music Lovers ei 


D. FeO: 


for success. 


every seat sold out. 


Don’t ask us the “why” of this. 


than ever.” 


completely. 


Music Macazine. 


lished teacher, all that is necessary is to 
address a note to the Turopore Presser 
Co., 1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and ask that packages of New Music 
be sent to you regularly during the teach- 
ing season, with return privileges at the 
end of the season on all music from those 
packages not used in any way. Settle- 
ment on the music used, or sold, to pupils 
is not required until the end of the teach- 
ing season (in June). 

Teachers of singing and teachers of 
violin playing also may have New Music 
on this same plan. Organ packages and 
packages of new issues in anthems and 
chorus numbers are sent out at intervals 
during the season according to the 
amount of music published in these classi- 
fications. 

Space here does not permit telling all 
of the advantages of the examination 
privileges under the “On Sale” plan origi- 
nated and perfected by the Trroporn 
Presser Co. Full details will be sent 
gladly on request. 


No great thing is created suddenly. 


then bear fruit, then ripen. 


ve hed en 


(Standing Room Only) is the theatre man’s only yard stick 


No matter how “nifty” he may think his piece, 
no matter how the critics may rave about “a new step ahead in the glorious 
art of the drama,” he knows that his “production” remains a question mark 
until he can gleam at a S, R. O. sign in front of the box office, meaning 


For the past four months, every issue of Tur Erupe Mustc Macazine 
has been “sold out” despite the fact that we have been printing thousands 
more Erupes than we did a year ago. 


We like to agree with those number- 
less loyal Erupe readers who say “Tur Ervpe is better and more necessary 
However, it may be due to the fact that people everywhere 
are turning more and more to the honest delights of real music study. 


Your interest lies in the fact that you will probably not want to run 
the risk of missing a single Erune, only to find out later that that number 
containing some very useful and valuable feature has been sold out 


On the other hand, if you find yourself in need of copies of June, 
July, August or September 1932 to complete a series, we will scurry 
around and try to get copies for you. 
decades have found that it pays to subscribe continuously for Ture Erupe 
Many of our friends point with pride to files of issues 
running back twenty, thirty and forty years. 
Monthly, Scribners and a few other publications, Tur Erupe enjoys the 
greatest longevity in the magazine field. 


Thousands and thousands for 


With Harpers, The Atlantic 


CroraL Art REPERTOIRE 
Mrxep Voices 
By Evwarp Exitsworrnh HiesHer 

The advance of publication offer on this 
unique choral work is likely to be with- 
drawn any day, as the advance of publi- 
cation price is good only before the’ vol- 
ume appears on the market. The work 
is so well along at the time of the writing 
of this notice that we believe it will be 
the last opportunity for anyone interested 
to secure a single copy at the low advance 
of publication cash price of 50 cents. 

So many of the immortal musical crea- 
tions have been left to instrumentalists 
for presentation. The author of this 
book’ brings to choral groups the oppor- 
tunity of presenting vocal adaptations of 
these master works. Every choral con- 
ductor, as well as every school supervisor 
having a competent mixed high school 
chorus, will be well repaid for making it 
a point to become acquainted with this 
collection of choruses which are substan- 
tial, yet novel. 


Let it first blossom, 


—EPIcTETus 


ADVERTISEMENT 


MVE Te 


THE ETU, 


tA . a : 


Music sTupy | 


CuristMas Music 


With this reminder to choirmast 
also the reminder that the Tu 
Presser Co. has the largest existi 
of Christmas music of all publishers, 
shall be glad to suggest and se 
examination cantatas or anthems 
choirs or quartets ranging from th 
amateur volunteer group to the fin 
fessional quartet or the large, | 
trained choir. We even have ea 
for the junior choir or the 
women’s voices only. Three 
Christmas cantatas written for 
singing are The Festival of the 
by Baines, The Awakening by Be 
The King Cometh by Stults. 

Just issued new this year is The W 
True Light by Stults. This is an a 
tive melodious work for mixed — 
which volunteer choirs can handle 
successfully. 

We have a descriptive folder on € 
mas Music—anthems, solos, ete— 
may be had by just dropping a note t 
asking for one. ; 


A Reat New TEACHING ~ 


Ideas are 
but when a 
of clever 
get their 
together 
velop. i 
it is our b 
Americal 
poser, Fr 
B. de 
one of our. 
widely 
poets, Ed 
V ance 
They have written a new bo 
is designed to awake the 1 
interest of children in a_ very 
way. It is called Going Through fl 
There is a piece about each % 
“Well, that isn’t very new” y¢ 
“there are lots of animal books.” 
but this is the first of this kind. 
of each piece there is a page sho 
picture of the animal in outline 
it is an extremely clever poem ab 
animal. (The words are not to b 
with the piece.) Wait,—you have 
the whole idea yet. The illustratic 
made so that they can be easily 
by the child, thus  developin 
wonderful sense of proprietors 
contributes so much to the inte’ 
child. Therefore the book is 
Going Through the Zoo, A Mv 
ing Book. The pieces are grai 
second to third grade. You wil 
this book for your pupils and will 
fine time teaching it. The adva 
publication price is 40 cents, po 


THE SNAKE-HANDED 


ELEPHANT 


Five-cent Music WRITING 


Public school music supervise 
must ask whole classes of children 
from the home of parents in all 
circumstances to buy their own 
books are particularly responsibl 
working out of this musie wri 
which will cost the pupils but 5 
copy. Spacing will be of a J 
width for the average student’s 
home music writing and the bo 
open upward in the conyenient ma 
the usual stenographie note bool: 

For convenience in handling adv 
publication orders, the introducte 
in advance of publication on th 
Cent Musie Writing Book is tw 
for 5 cents, postpaid. 


ETUDE 


AN INTERNATIONAL 


Musica, ACHIEVEMENT 
it as Antonin Dvorak employed 
pid themes in his great New World 
hony so has the renowned piano 
er and composer Isidor Philipp of the 
Conservatoire recently introduced, 
set of brilliant piano pieces, a series 
idian ‘Themes of unquestioned au- 
It came about in this way. 
American Indian musical au- 
, Thurlow Lieurance, was at Foun- 
and played a great many of these 
for Philipp who at once realized 
great beauty. He then developed 
mes in modern style, not as vari- 
; after the old manner, but as inte- 
iano pieces. With consumate skill 
exquisitely preserved the Indian 
here, but at the same time this is 
jano music, a real art achievement 
ed to take a permanent place in the 
ure of the instrument. The pieces 
pt extremely difficult. In the grad- 
f ten they would rank from fourth 
enth grade but they are the kind of 
Swhich will enrich a recital program 
mzreatly. The names of the pieces 


f Dance, Menomenee Indians, 50c 

@r io the Rain God, Crow Indians, 40c 
ong, Cheyenne Indians, 30c 

ne Song, Sioux Indians, 50c 

rely for introductory purposes, we 
send, when published, the entire set 
) cents if you will write now and 
vantage of this special advance of 
tion offer. 


Waite Hawk 

Dramatic CyciLe For Sout, READER 
3 AND C1oRvus 

it By Lary SrrickLanp 

: Publication of a can- 
tata of major propor- 
tions always means 
quite an_ investment 
for the publisher un- 
dertaking it. We men- 
tion this only to indicate 
the confidence we have 
in this fine new work by 


one of the outstand- 
ing woman composers 
Nothing could be more 


able for a choral concert in this 
y than this intensely poetic and ex- 
e legend of the Shawnee Indians 
musical setting here given. <A 
eller, at different points in the 
earries along the thread of the 
e a tenor soloist and a soprano 
g with a men’s chorus, a 
orus and a chorus of mixed 
employed by the composer in 
matic and spiritual force to 
In concert offering, with or 
uming, here is a rich and 
york that will win approbation 
ces given the opportunity of 


e copy in advance of publication 
red for the cash price of 50 
d. 


Two-Part CHORUSES 


ok JUNIOR CuHorrs 
By Pavr Brtss 
ave several mighty fine collections 
yr choirs, but once given good 
hich has contributed toward 
‘ess of their efforts, ambitious 
re impatient for other new num- 
every budget can stand pur- 
dozen or so new numbers in 
1 each year but very few are 
t cannot cover the modest 


up the choir repertoire. 
ho stands pre-eminent as a 
ving melodies and for his 
angements of inspirations 
various sources, is respon- 
‘new book for junior choirs. 
of his original numbers 
ations from classic com- 
are all good and every 
for a junior choir’s con- 
music of a worshipful 


may be ordered in ad- 
tion at the cash price of 


Book oF Piano Pieces 
For Aputr Becinners 


Now, with the fine radio and many 
other concerts stirring the thoughts of 
adults who missed musical instruction in 
younger days, there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of “grown-ups” who are seeking aids 
in making music for themselves at the 
piano. Alert teachers everywhere are 
taking advantage of this new field of 
prospects. The great number of orders 
for John M. Williams’ superb work, Book 
for Older Beginners alone verifies this. 
As adult beginners want something to 
play right away we are preparing a col- 
lection of easy piano pieces suitable for 
beginners too mature for the type of be- 
ginners’ pieces usually created with the 
little tots in mind. This will be a very 
satisfying collection of pieces that give a 
feeling of playing something worth while 
despite the very easy grade. 

The advance of publication cash price, 
postpaid, is 30 cents. 


SPRING 


“AROUND THE YEAR” SERIES OF 
Piano Soros 


A little testing of this series was made 
in the publication of a volume of pieces 
entitled Winter. The idea seems to be 
very pleasing, particularly since so many 
attractive pieces in the spirit of each sea- 
son are available. Already our editors 
have a host of piano pieces with Spring 
titles and having characteristics and the 
suggestion of Spring and its fineness in 
their musical makeup. Several experts 
will select most carefully from these num- 
bers fifteen or so that will make a nicely 
balanced variety of piano pieces in the 
early intermediate grades. The whole 
album suggests a program, ora portion of 
a program, featuring the thought of 
Spring; individually, the pieces will make 
fine numbers for study or diversion. 

The advance of publication cash price 
is 30 cents a copy, postpaid. 


SACRED TRIOS FOR 


Women’s Voices 


The gentler sex is noted for its loyalty 
and dependability in attending church 
services and in carrying out church duties 
undertaken. These characteristics save 
the day for many a church depending 
upon volunteer singers. Many churches 
are lacking in anything in the way of 
male yoices but even where these are 
available, the wise choirmaster will have 
the ladies rehearsed in numbers which do 
not require any assistance from male 
voices. Singing as a trio or a three-part 
chorus, women’s voices are effective and 
pleasing in the presentation of anthems 
such as will be given in. this collection. 
There will be somewhere around twenty 
numbers, drawing upon the best efforts 
of well known writers. 

In taking advantage of the advance of 
publication offer, you may secure one 
copy of this volume for the cash price 
of 35 cents, postpaid. 


From Many LAnps 


A Mvsicat SxKetcu 
By Mitprep Apair 


This new sketch is virtually a published 
exhibit of the original and ingenious pro- 
cedures used by many teachers to make 
pupil recitals entertaining, along with the 
demonstration of progress made _ by 
pupils. Nothing is more encouraging to 
the students than to be able to give an 
audience something worth while through 
their musical accomplishments. This 
sketch calls for the costuming of the chil- 
dren as various nationalities and besides 
various piano pieces for easy grades for 
some to play, there is also one excellent 
violin solo, a rhythmic orchestra number 
and even a little piece in which four 
youngsters are called upon to play at one 
piano, Things are worked out in a nice 
sequence with some singing and opportu- 
nities for some dancing numbers. 

The advance of publication cash price 
is 25 cents a copy, postpaid. Only one 
copy may be secured at this price. 


THE VISION OF SCROOGE 
From Dickens’ “Crristrmas Caro.” 
A Cantata ror Two-Parr Corus oF 

TREBLE VOICES 
By Wititam Barnes 


The world is full of folk who love to 
read again and again Dickens’ Christmas 
Carol. What a treat it will be to have 
some of the high lights of this gem dis- 
played to fine advantage through the ren- 
dition of this two-part choral work by 
William Baines. The various spirits ap- 
pearing to old Scrooge make up the solo 
offerings in this cantata. Running about 
thirty minutes, without any difficulties for 
the singers either in the vocal range or 
the character of the music, this cantata 
will make a good impression on any au- 
dience. 

The advance of publication cash price 
is 20 cents a copy, postpaid. 


Happy Days in Music Pray 


In 


Four Parts 


Already many 
teachers of 
piano — classes 
have been us- 
ing, in the com- 
plete edition, 
Happy Days in 
Music Play to 
follow the use 
of Music Play 
for Every Day 
as published in 
four parts for 
convenience in 
group use. Itis 
in response to the expressed wish of many 
of these teachers for Happy Days in 
four parts that we are making the in- 
vestment in an edition so divided. Music 
Play for Every Day and its sequel, 
Happy Days in Music Play, are filled 
with original and attractive features 
which hosts of practical teachers have de- 
clared make them the best obtainable 
class or private piano instruction books 
for youngsters between the ages of five 
and eight years. 

As Happy Days in Music Play soon 
will be on the market in four parts, 
teachers desiring to take advantage of 
this advance of publication cash price of 
20 cents for each part will do well to 
act immediately. In ordering, be sure to 
state if you want all four parts (total, 
80 cents in advance of publication) or 
which of Part One, Part Two, Part Three 
and Part Four are desired. 


Soncs oF CHARM 
Hicu Vorce—Low Voice 


There are to be two companion volumes 
of this title—one for high voice and one 
for low voice, so it will be necessary to 
indicate which voice is desired when plac- 
ing an order. The chief aim upon the 
part of the editors of these volumes in 
selecting the approximately fifteen songs 
for the compilation is to include only 
those delightful vocal gems which, in their 
simplicity, are charming in melody to sat- 
isfy the singers and audiences, yet con- 
taining musical qualities to satisfy the 
discriminating. _ While leading concert 
artists will find in these volumes worth 
while selections for little program groups 
or encore numbers, the teachers also will 
find them ideal for some of the first 
efforts of student singers. 

The advance of publication cash price 
is 30 cents a copy for either the high 
volume or the low volume. 


Music oF THE FLOWERS 
ALBUM FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


When this album is completed, it is 
going to be a fine musical bouquet. It 
is to present a generous selection of 
charming pieces to which composers have 
given flower titles as indicative of the 
flower in nature’s beauty pageant that 
inspired the composition. For a number 
of seasons, we have noted that teachers 
have been particularly partial to pieces 
with titles that would fit into flower re- 
citals, and we look forward to real com- 
mendation being earned by this collection 
of attractive medium grade piano pieces. 

Send your order now for a copy at the 
advance of publication cash price of 35 
cents, postpaid. } 


ADVERTISEMENT 


OCTOBER 1982 


He Lives, THE Kinc 


oF Kincs 


Aw Easter Cantata 
By Anwna Priscrira 
RisHER 

Easter? Yes, it is 
just around the corner 
for those who are re- 
sponsible for the music 
which adds to the glory 
of this festal time in church services. It will 
be but a matter of weeks before this new 
Easter cantata by Anna Priscilla Risher 
will be delivered from the binderies as 
the plates already are engraved. This 
means there is need for immediate action 
upon the part of choirmasters who would 
enjoy the low advance of publication cash 
price of 30 cents for a single copy since 
this price will be withdrawn immediately 
upon the publication of the work. The 
text is by Juniata E. Roos, well known 
writer and poet, and the music well meas- 
ures up to the high standard of attrac- 
tive, melodious material which one might 
expect of a composer as gifted as Miss 
Risher. The cantata will take about 
twenty-five minutes at the most to per- 
form. It is for mixed voices, with grate- 
ful solos for the various voices. 
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Brass QuaRTET COLLECTION 


The remarkable development of school 
bands and school orchestras has brought 
forth many accomplished performers upon 
brass instruments. It is not always easy 
for these instruments to make contribu- 
tions to musical programs or other gen- 
eral entertainment programs apart from 
the full band or orchestra ensemble which 
they have been playing. This is chiefly 
due to lack of suitable material for other 
performances. This collection will make it 
possible for a group forming a brass 
quartette to step forth with some very 
satisfying selections to delight audiences. 
The numbers will be attractive and of 
good quality and the arrangements will 
be effective yet there will be no great 
technical difficulties demanded of any 
player. 

The set of four parts, complete, is 
offered in advance of publication at the 
cash price of 80 cents, postpaid. 


Younc Men’s Cuorus AND 


Quartet Boox 


High school youth and college fresh- 
men ages represent a period for which 
the supervisor, or director of singing, 
needs must be careful in the selection of 
material. It is to supply the demand for 
material of an interesting character yet 
conforming to required limits and vocal 
ranges that this collection is being pre- 
pared. While the amateur male quartets 
which many young men delight in form- 
ing will find the numbers in this collec- 
tion most desirable for their repertoires, 
the chief purpose for its publication is to 
cover the needs first mentioned. Most 
assuredly, anyone interested in young 
men’s choruses or quartets will be well 
repaid for investing in a first copy of 
this book at the attractive in advance 
of publication cash price of 25 cents a 
copy. Only one copy may be had at this 
price. 


Trio REPERTOIRE 
For Viourn, ‘Certo anp Piano 


The success attending our compara- 
tively recent publication, The Trio Club, 
collection for violin, ’cello and piano, ex- 
ceeded our most sanguine expectations. 
As in everything else when folk get some- 
thing good from one source, they want 
more. Therefore, we set about to find 
more good material that might be pre- 
sented in effective trio arrangements. 
Success attended these efforts and, as a 
result, we are announcing this new col- 
lection, Trio Repertoire. It will prove a 
very dependable and a very useful col- 
lection of attractive numbers that will 
satisfy the good amateur group as well 
as the professional group. 

Certainly it is a rare opportunity to 
place an order for a copy of the three 
parts complete for only 90 cents, post- 
paid, in advance of publication. 


(Continued on page 752) 
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Book or Ma tg Trios 


In music a trio always has been a pop- 
ular yocal or instrumental group but it 
has been only recently that the male trio 
has been utilized to any extent. Various 
popular radio broadcasts perhaps have 
been more responsible for the forming of 
such groups than anything else. A pub- 
lisher’s duty is to produce accepable ma- 
terial of any character being sought. 
Treopore Presser Co. always has strived 
to furnish publications to fit any specific 
classification for which music of a good 
character with attractive qualities is de- 
sired. It is a great pleasure to be able 
to make a compilation that will give num- 
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bers in three-part harmony for male 
singers. As a general rule, the use of 


piano accompaniments will be optional. 
Besides being of value to male trios, this 
collection is sure to be of interest to 
school supervisors who want three-part 
chorus work for high school young men. 

A single copy may be ordered in advance 
of publication at the low cash price of 25 
cents a copy, postpaid, 


DistinctivE MALE QuarTETs- 


Esrrciatty DrsicNep For Rapio AND 
Concert Use 

Everybody likes to hear a male quartet 
composed of good voices backed by com- 
mendable singing abilities. Whether it 
be a good amateur group or a fine pro- 
fessional quartet entertaining in the radio 
or concert field, this forthcoming publi- 
cation, Distinctive Male Quartets, will 
prove a decided asset in giving variety to 
programs offered. While there is quality 
in the material being placed in this col- 
lection, there is a sensible avoidance of 
numbers that would have such unusual 
demands as to require too much rehears- 
ing. These numbers will please the audi- 
ence and also be gratifying to the singers. 

The advance of publication cash price 
for a single copy only is 35 cents, post- 
paid. 


Tue Litrte 


SCARLET FLOWER 


Aw OPERETTA IN 
Turee Acts 
Book and Lyries by 
Monica Savory 
Music by 
Bryceson TREMARNE 
This is a gem among operettas. It has 
everything that amateur performers could 
ask in the way of melodious, singable 
numbers and the story upon which this 
musical play is based commands interest 
from start to finish. Audiences demand 
so much mixed into entertainment served 
to them, and all of the good things that 
might be demanded seem to be offered in 
this charming operetta. Most any group 
of amateurs of any ability, from the high 
school group up, will find this a very ac- 
ceptable vehicle for their talents. It 
offers opportunity for as elaborate a 
staging and as full a production as any 
director might desire, although a lot in 
this direction is not essential to a success- 

ful performance. 
The advance of publication cash price 
for a single copy is 30 cents, postpaid. 


SELECTED CHORALES 
By Jowann Sepastian Bacu 


When a director has 
his choral group so 
trained as to be able to 
render faultlessly the 
glorious contrapuntal 
vocal works of this mas- 
ter, he has achieved for 
himself and his sing- 
ers a high standard of 
choral work. With so 
many fine singing or- 
ganizations now developed in this coun- 
try and so much serious work being 
undertaken by mixed groups in high 
schools, normal schools and colleges, we 
are setting about to make available a 
convenient compilation of approximately 
thirty of the most interesting of the Bach 
Chorales. Incidentally, every serious 
music student would do well to secure a 
copy of this volume for a study of the 
strong contrapuntal style utilized in them. 

The advance of publication cash price 
for a single copy only is 35 cents, post- 
paid. 


ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION 


Orrers WITHDRAWN 


Timely, indeed, are the new publica- 
tions we are privileged to announce this 
month. School music supervisors, and 
those who have in charge the selection and 
preparation of the Christmas program 
for church or Sunday School, will be par- 
ticularly interested. These three works 
are now ready for distribution and the 
advance of publication price is with- 
drawn. Single copies may be obtained 
for examination on the usual liberal 
terms extended teachers and active music 
workers. 

The World’s True Light by R. M. 
Stults, the most recent of this prolific 
composer’s musical works for the church 
service, is a Christmas cantata suitable 
for rendition by the average choir. Pleas- 
ing variety is obtained by the frequent 
introduction of solos and group numbers 
and the organist is also given opportunity 
for solo work. The cantata is in three 
parts The Prophecy, The Prophecy Ful- 
filled and The Wondrous Star. These 
may be presented separately, or as a 
complete cantata lasting from 40 to 45 
minutes. Price, 60 cents. 

Santa Claus’ Christmas Party by C. E. 
Le Massena is a sparkling little operetta 
for juveniles, with lilting tunes and a 
rather humorous story, requiring less 
than an hour for performance. Both Sun- 
day School and day school classes will 
welcome the opportunity of presenting 
this modern, tuneful playlet. Price, 60 
cents. 

Great Days of the American Revolu- 
tion by Rob Roy Peery is a cycle of eight 
numbers for a school chorus of mixed 
voices. The text, by Frederick Martens, 
telling of the important battles of the 
Revolutionary War offers teachers a 
splendid opportunity to correlate the 
studies of music and American history, 
The stirring choruses may be used sep- 
arately, or as a group, for patriotic pro- 
grams. Price, 60 cents. 


VALUABLE MERCHANDISE FOR NEw SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Thousands of music lovers have secured, without expense, fine articles of mer- 


chandise through placing Erupe Music Macazrine subscriptions. 
to ask every musical friend if he or she is a subscriber to Tue Erunpe. 
It will cost you nothing to collect $2.00 for a year’s sub- 


is your opportunity. 


Make it a point 
If not, there 


scription, but you will be able to secure many a useful gift without one penny cash 


outlay. 
miums. 

LADIES CARRY-ALL POCKET- 
BOOK—Finished in a dull leather and 
useful for carrying bills, coins, house and 
car keys, passes, cards and tickets. Only 
one subscription. 

NEW BON-BON JAR—Made of 
tinted glass, attractively etched and has 
a chromium cover topped by a_ tinted 
knob. A fine gift for securing three sub- 
scriptions. 


EVERSHARP SHEARS—An excep- 
tionally sturdy pair of shears, heavily 


nickel-plated—just fit the hand. 


one subscription. 


Only 


Note the Following Articles Selected at Random from Our List of Pre- 


HAND BRUSH—The popular and 
well made Prophylactic. You will be 
pleased with this brush which will outlast 
a dozen ordinary ones. Only one sub- 
scription. 

PEWTER FLOWER POT—You will 
be delighted with this novel and attrac- 
tive pot for small plants. Made of solid 
pewter with a removable terra-cotta lin- 
ing—314” high. Only one subscription. 

Send post card for complete list of 
premiums offered for new  subseriptions 
to Tur Frupe Moustc Macazine (not 
your own). 


“KNOTS” AND “NOTS” 


The greatest builders in the world are edue 
and the materials they use should be the best: 
tion available. The master carpenter building fo 
manency wants the choicest lumber without “k 
Sometimes, these are not disco 
until the lumber meets the hammer or the saw w 
is then quickly tossed aside for a more substantial 

Teachers and active music workers soon 
in their careful examination of music those thing 
they should “not” use. 
merit are the numbers which publishers have te 
again and againi n order to have an adequate stock on hand to meet ¢ 


or blemishes. 


ued current demands. 


Looking at a publisher’s printing order for one month does not 
the whole story, but the professional musician who watches each r 
these leading items selected from the publisher’s printing order will 
acquaintance with music publications which have been tried, tested 


found satisfactory 


SHEET MUSIC—PIANO SOLOS 

Cat. No. Title and Composer Grade Price 
23666 The Bobolink—Ketterer.... 1 $0.30 
6944 My Dolly’s’ Birthday — 

Spalding 2, wrteie ces 25 
24425 My First Dancing Lesson 

(Waltz)—Johnson «25 
24871 Marigold—Grey .......... 25 
15488 Over the Top (March)— 

WORSE ie ls 'o aunt a areata 2 25 
3771 Sunset Nocturne—Read.... 2 35 
30010 Meditation—Morrison .... 4 50° 
3586 Solfeggietto—Bach ....... 5 25 
18031 May-Night—Palmgren .... 6 30 

SHEET MUSIC—PIANO ENSEMBLE 

380112 The Stars and Stripes For- 

ever! (Duet)—Sousa.. 3 75 
3142 Over Hill and Dale (Two 

Pianos, Eight Hands)— 

Bngelmann oo... eeesvaes 3 90 
22582 Largo, from “Xerxes” (Two 

Pianos, Hight Hands)— 

HORMEL Ass wy svatatn crapreane 3 -70 
7404 Hungary (Duet)—Koelling. 4% 15 


PIANO INSTRUCTORS 


First Year at the Piano (Complete)— 


Williams 1.00 


Book for Older Beginners—Williams.. 1.00 
PIANO SOLO COLLECTIONS 
Crown ‘Collection t.%)... is. ohio mee ite 75 


Sonatas, Volume One (Presser Collcc- 


tion 160)—Mogart... occccccccseces 1.50 


SHEET MUSIC—VOCAL SOLOS, SACRED 
30099 My Redeemer and My Lord 


(Low)—Buck ...ccce cee ee 75 
30120 I Shall Not Pass Again This 
x Way (High)—Pffinger ..... .50 


30175 Behold the Master Passeth By 


(High)—Hammond .. 50 


see eee 


SHEET MUSIC—VOCAL SOLOS, SECULAR 
301380 Danny Deever (Med.)—Dam- 


75 
-60 
GOSPEL HYMN COLLECTION 


Gospel Hymns—i to 6—Complete 
(Large type, cloth bound).......... 1.50 


Now 1s THE Time TO PLAcE 
Orbers FOR WINTER READING 


Unusually low terms have been ar- 
ranged with publishers of wanted maga- 
zines that Erupe readers can purchase 
these publications in combination with 
our magazine at exceptionally substantial 
reductions. See display advertisement in 
another section of this issue. 

It is not too early to consider gift buy- 
ing for Christmas. No better, nor more 
appreciated, gift can be selected than a 
good magazine and especially, for a music 
lover, Tue Erune. Select your combina- 
tion of magazines and we will hold your 
order until any date you desire the sub- 
scription to begin. Periodicals in a com- 
bination may be sent to different ad- 
dresses if desired. 

Prices advance November 10, 1932, so 
take advantage of the savings now! 

Where a magazine or combination of 
magazines is intended as a holiday gift, 
a fine Christmas gift card giving your 
name as the donor will be sent if re- 
quested at the time the order is placed. 
Act now, and relieve yourself of perplex- 
ing gift problems. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


THE ET 


for 


The things they do fi 


OCTAVO—MIXED, SACRED 
The Day is Past and Over— 

Speaks ..... oa saerenete «2 ee 
O Lamb of God—Stults.... 
Lovest Thou Me—Solly..... 
Te Deum in F—Tompkins..... 
Thou Will Keep Him in Perfe 

Peace—Williams ....... 
mere a the Wild Billoy 


35185 


10320 

6220 
20141 
15784 


10497 


10214 
15766 


ao 


Evening and Morning—Oake 


OCTAVO—MIXED, SECU 
Love Song from “The Red 
low Pueblos’’—JLieuranec.... 
Rockin’ in de Win’—Neidlinger 
Marzo 
Pants 
Orem. “Sienna etecees ; 
The Singers—Gaul....... ee 
Hail! Orpheus, Hail !—DeRee} 


OCTAVO—TREBLE, SECULAR 
THREE-PART ; 

20486 Sleepy Hollow Tune—Ko 
35081 My Tender Songs would be 
ing—Hahn-Taylor ...... 
35170 Moonlight—Beethoven-Spross 
15532 A Song of the Sea—Stults ... 


MUSICAL LITERATURE 


THEORETICAL WORKS ~ 
Standard History of 


15572 
20804 
6261 


20594 
265 


AS 


Child's Own Book of Great Mu 
icians— (Bach)—Tapper....... sa 

Young Folks’ Pieture History 

Music—Cooke ...s.0....scsum ‘ 


ORGAN COLLECTION 
Wedding and Funeral Music—Kraft 


ELEMENTARY MATERIAL 
Grimm's Note Spelling Book—G@Grimm 


BAND 


34006 El Capitan—Sousa ......... 
34021 Mighty Lak’ a Rose—Nevi 


ORCHESTRA 


Crown Orchestra Book— { 
Each Part .30—Piano Acc...... 
Presser’s Standard Orchestra Book- 
Each Part...30—Piano AC¢.....« 


BEWARE OF SWINDLE! 
Many fine men and women ea 
livelihood through taking orders f 
odicals. Unfortunately, there are 
many unscrupulous so-called ca 
who take advantage of the p 
offering magazines at unauthoriz 
prices”—pocketing the money 
not sending the subscriptions to th 
zines they claim to represent. 
Take no risk in paying out 
strangers unless you are satisfi 
their credentials that they are 
Read every contract or 
you carefully before paying a 
No agent is authorized to ch 
ceipt. Accept no ordinary 
store” receipt. Accredited 
tives invariably carry the offic’ 
of the company whom they 
We cannot be responsible for t 
of swindlers. 


_ CHANGE oF ADDRE 

Subscribers are requested to g 
old and new addresses when r 
changes. We should have at le 
weeks notice in advance of a ¢ 
insure the next issue being del 
the new address. Postmasters” 
forward second class mail matte 
us to give you good service, 


eceip 


famous 
producer of musical comedies, 
yay in Los Angeles, on June 22nd, 


INZ ZEIGFELD, asia 


of sixty-three. He was the son 
renz Ziegfeld, founder and long 
‘of Chicago Musical College. His 
Behairman of the musical exhibits 
Jumbian Exposition of 1893, sent 
Jr. to Europe to bring military 
r this World’s Fair, and thus 
him as an impresario. Among 
Started to fame were Anna Held, 
tke, Marilyn Miller, Will Rogers 
» Robeson. 

a 
ER’S PARSIFAL” celebrated 
fer its golden anniversary, as July 
leted just a half century since 
sious work had its first perform- 
Iny stage, at Bayreuth. 

/[ ----—+-+__-_—_____—_ 


BELLINI MUSEUM of Catania, 
§ been enriched by receiving an 
wd manuscript of the first scene 
fond act of “La Sonnambula.” 
fe De 
MeCORMACK recently celebrated 
in the twenty-fifth anniversary of 


Ippearance there as a singer. Dur- 
festivities he expressed the hope 
ight be allowed to celebrate his 
Ibilee. He thus would join the 
Racy of Adelina Patti, Ernestine 
i-Heink, Sims Reeves and Mattia 


; so 


HAWAIIAN GUITAR TEACH- 

SOCIATION met on August 5th to 

Cleveland, Ohio, for its second 

sonvention. Among the subjects 

'were “The Psychology of the 

tps Supervision and Retention 
pils”’ 


and “The Significance of 
e Hawaiian Guitar.” There was 
e exhibit of interesting new in- 
and of articles pertaining to the 
Guitar. 
< 
THE BUENOS AIRES muni- 
s asked by the Argentine Gov- 
curtail or suspend the season 
the Colon Theater, it declined 
appeal for economy, making 
cession that it would engage no 
ctors, 


D 


D 
ENRY WOOD some weeks ago 
ert of contemporary English 
Kursaal of Scheveningen, the 
er resort near The Hague, 


As D> 

“BOY” CHOIRS of Chicago 
ed in a festival service at St. 
Church. There were six 
sters (boys and men) in all; 
m the regular “Service,” they 
ky’s Hymn to the Trinity 
, Every One That Thirsteth. 
D 


(OUS PROMENADE CON- 
icen’s Hall of London opened 
August 6th, with Sir Henry 
has been their only regular 
ginning his thirty-eighth sea- 
ograms will be devoted to 
t to Wagner, four to British 
Same number to Bach and to 
to Haydn and Mozart, two to 
one each to Schubert, 
ad Brahms. 

D 


TIETH BIENNIAL SANG- 
e Norwegian Singers Asso- 
in the first week of July 


‘Wisconsin. There was a 
us of one thousand_ singers 
| states and one Canadian 


D 

O WALTER, at a London 
20th, appeared as soloist 
A for Piano” by Mo- 
same time he revived the 


MARSH, a blind musi- 
the Brighton (England) 
, has lately received the 
of Music from Durham 
National Institute for the 
Mr. Marsh with Braille 
s and scores needed for 
-is said to be the first in- 
nis England a blind person 
Doctor of Music degree by 


Wortp oF Music 
(Continued from page 683) 


“THE DESERT SONG” was, so far as 
learned from reports, the great success of 
the Municipal Opera Company of St. Louis, 
in its summer season at Forest Park. At 
a single performance there was an audience 
of ten thousand people with twenty-five 
hundred turned away. 


—<—<—<—<—<———— 


TWELVE FREE BAND CONCERTS 
were given in August in New York City 
and its environs, financed by the fund 
raised when Toscanini came from Italy last 
April to lead the Emergency Aid Benefit 
Concert of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra. The forty players of 
each of the three bands were recruited 
from able but unemployed musicians; and 
leaders were chosen from the bandmasters 
of regiments of the New York National 
Guard. 


-<¢——_________»» 


WILHELM FURTWANGLER has re- 
signed as musical director of the Bayreuth 
Festival of 1933, his reason being given as 
due to “differences with Frau Winifred 
Wagner who . reserves the right of 
ultimate decisions in all artistic matters.” 
Arturo Toscanini has been called to the 
vacant place and will conduct the per- 
formances of “Parsifal’ and “Die Meister- 
singer. 

( —— _______ ]p 


THE UNIVERSITY OF . GEORGIA 
(Athens), presented its eighth season of 
summer opera in the week of July 11th, 
when Verdi's “La Traviata” and Puccini's 
“Madama Butterfly” were given with casts 
including Queena Mario and Fred Patton 
from the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
Dimitri Onofrei of the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company, and Francesco Curci from 


La Scala. Settings and costumes were se- 
cured from the Metropolitan. Among 
operas of former seasons have been “Il 
Trovatore,” “Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘‘Samson 
and Delila,”’ “Faust,” “Rigoletto,” “Martha,” 
and “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
reer Be 


FRANZ SCHREKER has severed his 
connection with the Hochschule fiir Musik 
in Berlin, because of the unsympathetic 
attitude of many of the faculty engendered 
by the preémptory appointment of Schreker 
by the Ministry of Fine Arts, in 1920, after 
unsuccessful negotiations with Max von 
Schillings, Paul Bekker, Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler and Karl Muck. Politics also had 
a hand in the game. 


Ce 
CONCERTS AT TWELVE CENTS, and 
said to be of an excellent quality, have been 
enjoyed this last summer in Berlin, through 
the codperation of the City and the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 


«<§ ———_—_—_—__—__—}: 
COMPETITIONS 


PUBLIC APPEARANCE under the aus- 
pices of the MacDowell Club of New 
York City is offered to instrumentalists, 
singers and chamber music groups. For 
particulars write to the Music Committee, 
MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
New York City. 

¢—_—______—_—-» 

A EUGENE YSAYE VIOLIN PRIZE 
is announced by a committee formed at 
Brussels, Belgium, for the purpose of erect- 
ing a memorial to the eminent Belgium 
violinist. The contest is international, and 
information may be had by addressing the 
Ysaye Violin Prize Committee, in care of 
the Brussels Conservatory of Music. 


¢ D 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
MUSIC CLUBS and the Schubert Memo- 
rial, Inc., codperating, offer prizes or New 
York appearances, in the value of one 
thousand dollars each, to be awarded to 
young artists in the use of piano, violin, 
cello, organ, woman’s voice, man’s voice 
and operatic voice. Entrances close No- 
vember 15th, and_ particulars may be had 
from Mme. Olga Samaroff, 1170 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, or from Mrs. Byrl 
Fox Bacher, music department, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


@ D 


A PRIZE OF FIFTY DOLLARS is 
offered for the best two page composition 


of the better class, in waltz, ballad, os 
opular song form. Full particulars may 
be had from the Music Editor of the Hill- 


top Magazine, High Springs, Florida. 


NOVEMBER 10#! 


Take advantage of these special “Last Chance” Bargain Offers of THE 
ETUDE with all the leading magazines, before it's too late. SAWE 
MORE and be sure of your favorite reading all winter. Subscriptions 
are for one year each and may be new or renewal. 
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Ghe Note Race 


CHARLES KNETZER ~ 


A WHOLE-NOTE started on a race 
With steady, slow and even pace. 

It counted one, two, three and four, 
And then, poor thing, could go no more. 


go 


Two HALF-NOTES said, 
you how 

To win the race. Just watch us now.” 

Each counted two, from one to four, 

And then, alas, their race was o’er. 


Ff 


Four QUARTERS loomed up, shining 


“We'll show 


black, 

Who thought in speed they would not 
lack. 

One count each made, with pomp and 
show, 


could no further go. 


came 


And then they 


| 
A el @ 
EIGHTH-NOTES with 
eager smile. 
“We'll show you how to run, the while.” 
They started out, two to a beat— 
’Twas fun to watch their scampering feet. 


Se ae 


Next came SIXTEENTHS with breath- 
less speed, 

Stamping the ground like fairy steed, 

Took sixteen steps to WHOLE-NOTE’S 
one, 

And thought that now the race was won. 


‘omplirreipeebers 


Up spoke the WHOLE-NOTE, 
conceit 

I never thought that I should meet. 

Though I am slow my lungs are strong, 

And that is why my breath is long. 


Eight 


“Such 


“T’m like the Giant Brobdingnag 
Whose pace was never known to lag. 
And you, poor things, you have to run 
For sixteen steps while I take one!” 


Jd: * ae 
J ea 
OS MP Er A 
eae as 
“And now to show my word is true, 
Tll gobble up and swallow you. 


Just step inside, there’s ample room. 
You naughty notes shall meet your doom!” 


he Fairy Lesson 


By H. Cornet 


Daisy Alice dropped her music on the 
piano and ran out into the garden. 

“It certainly is discouraging,” she said 
out loud to nobody in particular. “I played 
every note exactly right. I used the right 
fingers, and I got the time right, too; but 
Miss Hanley gave me a bad mark in ex- 


pression, and she says I cannot play at, 


the recital unless I improve.” 

“Nobody would like to hear you play, 
anyway,” piped a small voice. 

Daisy Alice looked down and saw a tiny, 
gauzy-winged fairy swaying on a yellow 
primrose. 

“Why wouldn’t people like to hear me?” 
asked Daisy Alice. “I think you’re very 


rude.” : 
“Well, it’s time some one told you the 
truth,” snapped the fairy. “You think 


you play well because you get the notes 
and the fingering and the time right, but 
you never think about making your play- 
ing interesting.” 

“Am I supposed to think about that?” 
asked Daisy Alice, doubtfully. 

“You are if you want people to enjoy 
listening to you,” the fairy answered, im- 


patiently. \ 
“Your playing is too monotonous—too 
‘all the same,” continued the fairy. 


“Your loud tones are not very loud, and 
your soft tones are not very soft. Your 
legato notes are only half legato, and your 
staccato notes are only half staccato. Your 
crescendos sound the same as your diminu- 
endos, and your accelerandos sound very 
much like your ritardandos.” That’s why 


your teacher gave you a bad mark in ex- 
pression.” 

“What color do you like best?” asked 
the fairy, suddenly, before Daisy Alice 
could say anything. 

“Pink,” answered Daisy Alice, promptly. 

Instantly a change came over the garden. 
Everything was pink. The sky was pink, 
and so were the trees. The gate was pink, 
and the picket fence was pink. A pink 
fairy was swaying on a pink primrose leaf. 

Daisy Alice looked down at her dress. 
Five minutes ago it had been blue linen, 
but now it was pink. She saw that she 
was wearing pink stockings and pink patent 
leather slippers. 

“How do you like it?” asked the fairy. 

“T think everything looks too much the 
same,” replied Daisy Alice. “I like pink, 
but I don’t want everything to be just one 
color.” 

“Well, then, tell me what you think of 


the concert,” said the fairy, fluttering its 
wings. 

As the fairy spoke, some pink birds 
that had been flying among the pink 
branches of the elm tree began to sing. 
To Daisy Alice’s disappointment, they sang 
just one note over and over. Soon the 
crickets joined in from their hiding places 
in the pink grass, but they, too, sang the 
same note that the birds sang. 

“T think everything is very uninteresting 
this way,” complained Daisy Alice. “I like 
more variety.” 

Daisy Alice rubbed her eyes. She was 
once more wearing her blue linen dress, 
her white stockings, and her black patent 
leather slippers. By the white picket fence 
rose the brown trunk of the elm tree. 
Among its green leaves fluttered robins, 
bluebirds, and wrens, singing beautiful 
bird melodies to the accompaniment of the 
cricket orchestra hidden in the green grass. 
Above a _ yellow primrose hovered a 
lavender butterfly. 

“That fairy must have flown away very 
quickly,” said Daisy Alice, looking around. 
“But I think I understand what it was 
trying to show me. Now shall try hard 
to make my playing so interesting that 
people will love to listen to it. How 
pleased Miss Hanley will be!” 

“You shall certainly play at the recital, 
Daisy Alice,” said Miss Hanley, at the 
next lesson. “I think some kind fairy 
must have shown you the secret of ex- 
pressive playing.” 

“A fairy did show me!” laughed Daisy 
Alice. _ 


THE SKY AND 
TRE TREES WERE PINK 


Street Qries 
The Fish Man 


By Orca C. Mo oi 


A house boat on the river 
Is home for fishman 

It’s tied among the will 
And anchored safe, * 


Ned brings his strings | 
And sells them on the 
And you can hear him cal 


“Fresh fish, erie fish, 


Near Sighted 
By HELEN OLIPHANT 


“T’ve found your spectacles 
called Marianna. “You left t 
sun porch.” : 

“Thank you, my dear,” repli 
“And because you are a good g 
do helpful errands, I have a 
you.” 

As Marianna eagerly untie 
package, she was wondering it 
enjoy this present as much % 
lovely presents grandma 
To her surprise and disapp 
should the package contain | 
pair of ugly spectacles with 
rims. Marianna tried ha 
pleased, but really she di 
grandma couldn’t have cho 
different. 

“These glasses,” said grandi 
girls who are musically nea 

“What do you mean by 
Marianna, becoming _ interest 
strange glasses. 1 

“I mean that you don’t look 
ahead. You never see but # 
or chord that you are playin: 
so busy struggling with each 
you come to it, that you fail t 
picture of the whole piece. 
these magic musical spectacles 
look at this Hunting S 
Schumann.” 

“Oh,” cried Marianna, “I 
wearing his hunting clo’ 
his gun. Bozo, our bird do; 
because he has: found a cov 
Watch him point with hi 
and his tail stretched out 
Father thas shot a bird. 
to bring it to him.” 

Marianna ran to the pi 
the hunting song with the | 
thusiasm of a real hunter. | 
time she knew what it 

“Thank you for these 
tacles, grandma. I am g 
all my pieces through th 
you that I will never be 
sighted anymore.” 
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Famous 


opera of “Samson and _ Delilali” 
tinced day-lee-la) is somewhat un- 
in several respects. In the first 
he subject is taken from the Bible, 
makes it more like oratorio than 
though of course oratorios are 
Without action. It might therefore 
led an acted oratorio. 

fhe second place it has no overture, 
tras generally do, and the scene 
| im very ancient times, about 1150 
ff-Sacns wrote this opera in 1877, 
R considered his masterpiece. His 


§ are 1835-1921 and you can read 
in the little Biographies, in the 
-Erung, or in your History of 


of the opera opens in the 
of the town of Gaza, where 
s are lamenting their mis- 
. Samson tries to cheer them and 
e them. 

ee out of the temple, fol- 
I a maidens and flower 


ar 
74 
Ne a 


Erunve: 

er person who is interested 
saw a letter in the Letter Box 
Richardson, saying she went 
es for her lessons.. I go two 
fifty-six miles every two 
Elfras to Saskatoon and re- 
lessons. I am studying the 
it thoroughly, even though 
el such a distance. While up 
on I went to the Bicente- 
and enjoyed the wonderful 


your friend, 

AN Briccs (Age 25), 

Elfras, Sask., 
Canada, 


i Beidinty holds the record so 
er of going a distance for 
y one else go a long dis- 
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SAMSON AND DELILAH 


lovely song of spring, at the same time 
plotting the downfall of Samson. 

Finally, after other beautiful songs, her 
plot begins to succeed and she gets the 
Philistines to take Samson captive, and 
after blinding him and putting him in 
chains he is forced to do the work of a 
slave and push the heavy stone wheel to 
grind corn for the Philistines. 

In the end Delilah and the Philistines 
are celebrating Samson’s downfall and 
enjoying his misery, when he asks a young 
boy to guide him to the pillars of the 
temple. Offering up a prayer for strength, 
he pushes apart the 
marble columns which 
collapse at his touch, and 
the temple falls in ruins 
on the people. 

There are many beau- 
tiful arias in this opera, 
and most of you have 
heard at least the con- 
tralto aria, Wy Heart at 
Thy Sweet Voice. The 
name of this aria seems 
a bit awkward in English, 
but those are the first 
words of the song in the 
English translation, for 
of course the opera was 
written in French. 

This famous aria is 
obtainable on Victor 
records: No. 6590, sung 
by D’Alvarez; No. 653], 
sung by Matzenauer; and 
No. 1422, sung by Louise 
Homer. The Spring Song 
is on the other side of 
No. 6590. 

4152 and 8159 give chorus num- 
including solos by Mar- 

Philadelphia Orchestra, 
plays the Bac- 


Nos. 
bers, the latter 
tinelli; and the 
under Leopold Stokowski, 
chanale on, No. 6823. 

Columbia record No. 50213-D gives se- 
lections played by the British Broadcast- 
ing Company’s Orchestra. 

All of these records are worth hearing 
and popular, and you can even get easy 
piano arrangements of My Heart at Thy 
Sweet Voice. 
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tance? It would be interesting to hear from 
Jean again, about how long the trip takes, 
how she spends her time on the trip, and 
so forth. 


Dear Junior Erupe: 

I have recently given my second solo 
recital though I have taken part in many 
class recitals. My program included a 
minuet by Bach, a minuet by Handel, 
Sonata in C, Clementi, Joyous Peasant, 
Schumann, Rustic Dance, Grieg, an im- 
provisation of my own composition, and 
other: numbers. 
rI.am enclosing a kodak picture of me. 

From your friend, 
KATHERINE SINGER (Age 10), 
New York. 


(Katherine’s picture is on next page) 
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(lara Learns a Lesson 
By ANNA Lynn Mixes 


“Good morning,” said Mr. 
Morton entered the studio. 

Noticing that the little girl responded in 
a very indifferent tone of voice, he con- 
tinued, “Well, what is the matter, Jane? 
You seem so sad!” 

“I feel discouraged,’ answered Jane. “It 
happened Saturday afternoon. If you re- 
member, I had worked so hard to perfect 
my selection and felt rewarded by the 
applause I received ; but when Clara Johns, 
the next on the program, played so care- 
lessly, I really felt frightened for her; 
and yet she received an equal amount 
of applause. And the worst part of it 
is, aS we were walking home together 
after the recital, she kept saying, ‘Well, 
I got away with my solo all right! There 
have been so many parties these last two 
weeks that I simply could not find time 
to practice—but the audience did not seem 
to notice it one bit. Did you hear the 
applause I received?” 

“Now, my dear,” exclaimed Mr. Hart, 
“Clara may feel that ‘she got away with 
it all right,’ as she said, but I’m sure not 
all of the audience applauded. I noticed 
several near me who did not applaud, and 
Clara will have to be reminded of her 
carelessness.” 

Next morning, as Mr. Hart sat working 
at his desk, Clara Johns entered with a 
broad smile on her face. Her teacher 
looked up and asked, “Well, Clara, how 
about that selection you tried to ‘bluff’ 


Hart, as Jane 


through, at the recital Saturday! Surely 
you did not expect me to acknowledge 
such a performance as coming from a 
student of mine, did you?” 

Clara’s reprimand being so totally un- 
expected, the poor girl was unable to reply. 

“Now,” he continued, “I am going to 
dismiss you from the class, until you feel 
satisfied that you have thoroughly mastered 
that same selection. Then, and only then, 
shall I consider taking you back.” 

“Oh, oh, oh,” cried Clara. “What will 
father say? And mother will be so dis- 
appointed in me!” 

“Ah, you should have thought of that 
in the first place, and practiced daily. 
Your little friend Jane’s work did her 
great credit! Always remember that one’s 
ability is not judged by the applause one 
receives.” 


Arriving home later, Clara told her 
mother all about what her teacher had 
said. 

“Well, my dear,” responded her mother 
in a gentle tone, “I feel Mr. Hart has 


done the right thing.” 

And how Clara worked! Every day, 
for one month, she practiced so carefully 
and so accurately that she was soon able 
to join her class again. And how thank- 
ful she was to Mr. Hart for making her 
see, in time, that “bluffing” would get her 
nowhere. And now she is keeping as her 
strict motto, “Music study exalts life.” 


22? Asx .ANOTHER ? ? ? 


1. If the fifth note of a minor scale is 
G-sharp, what is the signature of the 
scale? 

2. If the signature of a major scale is 
seven flats, what is the scale’s second 
note? 

3. If a measure contains two quarter 
notes, one eighth note and one sixteenth 
note, what rests must be added to make 
the measure complete, in four-four time? 

4. If a complete measure contains one 


Dear JuUNIon Erupe: 

I belong to a club called “All Music 
Club.” We each have the name of a com- 
poser. Each month we have a few solos or 
duets. We also have a wonderful time 
working out the JuNror Erupre puzzles. 

From your friend, 
Frances McKAne (Age 13), 
Pennsylvania. 


Answers to Ask Another 


1. Four sharps: F-sharp, C-sharp, G- 


sharp, D-sharp. 


2. D-flat. 

3. A sixteenth rest and a quarter rest. 
4. Three-four or six-eight. 

5. Haydn. 

6. Franz Joseph. 

7. 1732-1809. 

8. 


A dance belonging to the people of 
a country, generally requiring a group of 
dancers. It is frequently danced out-of- 
doors, the dancers singing while dancing. 

9. An elaborate, costumed dance, per- 
formed by a large group. It generally 
takes place in an opera. 

10. All operas do not have ballets. 


dotted quarter note, two sixteenth notes 
and two eighth notes, what is its time 
signature ? 

5. Who wrote the oratorio, “Creation” ? 

6. What was his first name? 

7. When did he live? 

8 What is a folk-dance? 

9. What is a_ ballet? 
bal-lay). 

10. Do all operas have ballets? 

(Answers on this page) 


(Pronounced 


Broken Letter Puzzle 


Complete the broken letters with pencil 
strokes and form the names of eleven 
composers. 


IACZAP I 
VVACIIL P 
Cae tS CHIC, 
V/F PEFR 
(PILC 
INCPAN 
bP/ IIsAS 
hic fo 
IAAT) CNVED | 


Niort 
PLFUINCNLIS 
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Juntor Erupe Contest 


THe Junror Etupe will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories or essays and an- 
swers to puzzles. 

Subject for story or essay this month— 
“Going to Concerts.” Must contain not 
over one hundred and fifty words. Any 
boy or girl under fifteen years of age may 
compete whether a subscriber or not. 

All contributions must bear name, age 
and address of sender written plainly, and 
must be received at the JUNIor ETupE 


Playing Duets 
(PRIZE WINNER) 


Duets are an ideal means of presenting 
“good sounding” music at a time when the 
pupil might seem to be overloaded with a 
mass of dry facts relating to notation, 
terminology, hand position, and so forth. 

They are of va.ue to all pupils. The 
one who is musical craves something more 
than just single notes with each hand, but 
he can not yet play chords. Duets are of 
great help in teaching him to hear and play 
chords. The one who is less musical re- 
quires the stimulus that is presented 
through the full harmonization which is 
possible in a duet. 

The metronome is valuable in develop- 
ing the rhythmic sense. 

Sometimes the primo part consists of a 
simple melody in five-finger position. Then 
the hands may be used alternately and then 
together. 

Playing duets often affords progress in 
legato finger work, phrasing, expression, 
playing hands exactly together and playing 
chords. 

Rutu Dracoon (Age 12), 
New York. 


Playing Duets 
(PRIzE WINNER) 


In athletic sports when a boy or girl 
changes from a solo contest to a team 
match or a double match, his individual 
star playing is no longer as important as 
his ability to join his talent with that of 
his partner or team-mate. In other words, 
the most important thing then is team 
work. 

The same thing is true in playing a duet 
in music. Team work is more important 
than solo ability, for the player must play 
with his partner’s tempo, and, unless he 
coOperates, they will fail to play together, 
and there will be a lack of harmony re- 
sulting in discords. 

Duets thus give us a good lesson in un- 
selfishness by teaching us to have consid- 
eration for others, and also develop our 
talents by allowing us to branch out in a 
new kind of practice. 

BRENTON VAN Court (Age 10), 
California. 


Answer to May Puzzle Square 


Air, alto, andante, aria, baton, band, bar, 
beat, chord, carol, castanet, chorus, choir, 
chant, dot, duet, encore, flat, forte, harp, 
horn, largo, lyre, note, opera, cornet, opus, 
organ, pitch, pipe, root, rondo, run, scale, 
score, sharp, solo, stop, tenor, tonal, tone, 
triad, trio, turn. 

Some answers found even more words 
than these, but some of them were words 
not in general use, and some were in va- 
rious languages. Two letter or one letter 
words are not included in the answers. 

Prize Winners for May Puzzle— 

Virginia Humbach (Age 11), Wisconsin. 

Dorothy McNew (Age 14), California. 

Leota Harris (Age 14), Alaska. 


Office, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
before the 15th of October. Names of 
prize winners and their contributions will 
be published in the issue for January. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
hand corner of paper, and address on upper 
right hand corner of paper. If your con- 
tribution takes more than one piece of pa- 
per do this on each piece. 

Do not use typewriters. 

Competitors who do not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered. 


Playing Duets 
(PRIZE WINNER) 


The chief delight of my music lesson 
is playing duets with my teacher. After 
I have compieted my part of a duet suc- 
cessfully I feel that I have accomplished 
much. 

Responsibility is one of the main factors 
in duet playing. Each person must play 
his part with assurance that he will make 
no mistake. 

CoGperation is another leading factor in 
duet playing. The difficult parts must be 
studied together before attempting to play 
a duet. 

Do not try to play loud in order to be 
the only one heard. This shows selfishness 
and pride instead of codperation. 

A person who plays duets with earnest- 
ness and keen interest is alert and always 
ready. 

Playing duets unites the teacher and 
pupil more closely. 

I hope other Junror readers are as in- 
terested in playing duets as I am. 

Winnie Pucu (Age 12), 
Ohio. 


HONORABLE MENTION FOR May 
ESsAySs: 


Claire Hamilton, Ruth Ganders, Glenovia 
Wright, John Allen Polk, Camilla Burnett, 
Louise Tochman, Margaret Blevins, Beulah 
Meck, Barbara Davis, Thelma Glickman, 
Edna E. Kunde, Marelle Haley, Margaret 
Vogt, Sam Allen, Jr., Josephine Reaves, 
Mary Louise Zook, Betty Young, Hilda An- 
derson, Sara E. Badger, Waverly M. Hundley, 


Isabelle Ross, Margaret Ruth Stalder, Irene 


Ferguson, Johnnie Reisel Rogers, 
gen, Margaret EH. Newhard, Marietta Wag- 
oner. 


HONORABLE MENTION FOR May 


PUZZLES: ; 
Gertrude Anthony, Milton Larner, Mildred 


Coulson, Camilla Burnett, Kathleen M. 
Kelly, Edgar Tice, Augusta Craig, Kathryn 
Blevins, John Peterson, Maxwell Blackston, 


Marianna Morgan, Ruth HE. Conners, Audrey 
Jenkins, Christina Pattman, Esther Stookey. 


KATHERINE SINGER (Age 10) 
(Letter on previous page) 


Edith Se~ 


Rapio AND REcoRDS 
(Continued from page 692) 


Record 5714 on one side contains a 
Fantasy for a Chest of Viols by Thomas 
Weelkes, early seventeenth century, and on 
the reverse side a Division on a Ground 
Bass by Daniel Norcome, a contemporary 
of Weelkes. The first gives us a striking 
example of early instrumental music 
played by six members of the Dolmetsch 
family, while the latter, an interesting com- 
position for viola da gamba and lute, is 
played by Rudolph and Arnold Dolmetsch. 

Record 5715, on one side, contains what 
Scholes terms the “Beginning of the Art 
Song.” It is a song written by John Dow- 
land (1562-1626) called Awake, Sweet 
Love. It is sung by Cecile Dolmetsch ac- 
companied by Arnold and Rudolph Dol- 
metsch playing respectively the lute and 
the bass viol. The reverse face of this 
record contains one of the most famous 
pieces of secular choral music in existence. 
This is the canon called Swmer is icumen 
im, attributed to John de Fornsete, a thir- 
teenth century monk. 


> 


An English Phenomenon 


HE LAST two records of the first 

set illustrate the development of the 
madrigal. They are all sung by the St. 
George Singers under the direction of the 
Rev. Dr. E. H. Fellowes. Record 5716 
contains Rest, Sweet Nymphs by Francis 
Pilkington (early seventeenth century) 
and Sing We and Chant It by Thomas 
Morley (late sixteenth century). Record 
717. contains Weelkes’ As Vesta was 
from Latmos Hill Descending and The 
Silver Swan by Orlando Gibbons (early 


Woodwind Defects and Improvements 
(Continued from page 737) 


can be played only when detached from 
one another, and even so they must be 
played quite slowly. But these are pre- 
cisely the notes for which the woodwinds 
make chief dependence upon the bassoon, 
and for the lower four of these notes the 
bassoon is the woodwind’s sole dependence. 

Someone should set himself the task of 
devising a key mechanism for the notes of 
this lower sixth which will make it pos- 
sible to slur from any one of these notes 
to any other of them. The problem should 
not be beyond solution; there are nine 
notes to be fingered from Bb up to G, and 
there are two thumbs and two little fingers 
available with which to finger them. The 
two little fingers already finger four notes 
on the clarinet, or even five notes if the 
instrument happens to have a low Eb. 
Surely it would not be impossible, with 
a suitable key mechanism, to finger nine 
notes on the bassoon with the four fingers 
that are available. 

The defective intonation of the bassoon 


Step-children of Piano Gechnic 


(Continued from page 691) 


of any difficulty can absolutely be solved 
by “finding the only way to overcome it.” 
From vast experience I can guarantee that 
“there are no difficulties in technic that 
have not been mastered by thousands and 
tens of thousands of pianists.” As my 
great and immortal Master, Franz Liszt, 
and my most revered and beloved friend 
and occasional master, Anton Rubinstein, 
used to say: “Piano playing is easy—for 
all you have to do is touch the right key 
with the right finger in the right moment.” 


THE BT 


seventeenth century)—two of 
beautiful and impressive madrigé 
written—together with Fair P. 
John Farmer (late sixteenth centu 

In presenting such an amount 
ety of material as this set contains ¢ 
small discs, Scholes deserves g: 
for their choice and arrangemen 
the choice of material verges | 
chauvinistic may be explained by 
that it was primarily selected for at 
lish audience. Admitting, howev 
music is a universal language, w 
also admit that a worthwhile 
for the historical study of 
been started. 

All of the records are d 
rendered except the song by D 
The Dolmetsch family, so we a 
formed, started as amateur pla 
ancient instruments. They are now 
ever, recognized as professionals i 
particular field of music in E 
where they are consistently heard 
music festivals of that count 
work in this set, excepting in 
rioted above, deserves unqualifi 
Mr. Scholes has certainly displaye 
did judgment in obtaining their ¢ 


tion. The booklet given with — 
written by Mr. Scholes, is 4a 
thorough one. It describes the 


gives the texts of such music ai 
a brief history of the composition | 
composer. 4 

A -survey of the second vy 
Scholes’ “History of Music by | 
Eye” will be given next month 
with a survey of the set known a 
Years of Music.” 


arises, of course, from the fact 
of the tone holes are bored o 
through its walls, which practice 
it impossible to produce a tone ho 
length from the inside surface of 
to the outside shall meet ve 
specifications ; in consequence, the 
the note produced through this he 
very precisely determined. If all 
holes were bored through stra 
of obliquely, then the intona 
bassoon could be made as 

desired. The question natu 
whether the tone quality woul¢ 
impaired; but this need not follo 
ficient attention be given to de 
the proper sizes for the several 
It should not be forgotten th 
holes of the sarrusophone, 

metal bassoon, are much larger | 
of the bassoon, and that this fact | 
responsible for the difference in t 
ity of the two instruments. —The. 
Mercury. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS O 
LIEBLING’S ARTICL 
1. What are the four positions 
for the fourth and fifth finger 
2. What is meant by “pract 
sitions” ? 
3. What is the function of 
nically speaking? j 
4. How may the transition 


line to another be made ina cer 
5. Describe two exercises 
flexibility? 
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Established Teachers in Leading American Music Centers 
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a Chicago SHALL | STUDY WITH A MAN New York 
ROY DAVID BROWN OR WOMAN? 


(Fran rnesto, 
American Pianist and Teacher LGFORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Assistant and Successor to Emil Liebling Voice—Piano 


iS LYON & ok By ah HARLOW EDWARDS Frank La Forge teacher of Lawrence Tibbett 
| i since October 1922 


Perhaps no one question pops up more persistently in our espondence te Pee a oe 
WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE, Mave pops up Pers! y In our corresp' : Tel. Trafalgar 7-8993 
Ector bh Wiseoesth Cescataieny Milwaukee, First there is the historical angle: for it is only in the last hundred years, :) GEORGE S. MADDEN j 
Professor of Organ and Theory, and more particularly the last half of these, that tradition and custom have Scientific-and-Mental-Way-of-Singing 
Detroit Conservatory, American Conservatory. = F ’ hae . ‘ By-A-Sin er-Who-Can-Teach 
Notre Dame University (Summers) allowed women anything like freedom in showing their real musical ability in SPECIAL TERMS FOR THE SUMMER 
Dalal tem sr ida Dna Meese creative and many professional lines. Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Bidway, N. ¥.C. 164 
-— Fanny Mendelssohn, less than a century ago, had to publish her own Telkenne- 2634 Literature on request 
j compositions as those of her brother Felix. Only the prodigious talent of RICHARD McCLANAHAN 
zi - Clara Schumann, some decades later, was able to make the first great breach Pianist, Teacher, Lecturer 
| etroit in the barriers that restricted woman's entrance into the Promised Land Representative TOBIAS MATTHAY 
: BEMusic. 106 STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY g 
4 To come right down to the problem before us, first of all it is not sex JOHN MOKRE | 
> ’ 
5 Ben ae but natural endowment which makes the teacher. In this latter gift, women Piano sea IS 
J f td . . . . 
Ree cae ied Mcsteat Art have been able to show quite as fine equipment as their brothers. Teresa 929 EAST 71ST STREET, NEW YORK \ 
| 52 PUTNAM AVE., DETROIT, MICH. Carreno shaped the early career of our own Edward MacDowell. A highly e 
- gifted woman, who never sought the limelight, in one year opened up a world LAURA STEINS RHODE 
of music to this writer's mind as was never done by a group of male instructors Accompanist—Coach—Interpretation 
te ¢ & . . 
; L A i of much greater pretensions. Those “blue ribbon’ songbirds, Nellie Melba, : Recitals—Studio or Home 
i : Os nge es Emma Calvé, Emma Eames and Emma Nevada, who came from Mme. Mathilde Sor DED eer Nes rn 
3 Marchesi’s studio, might well have been the envy of any masculine voice trainer RALFE LEECH STERNER 
15 —and this not overlooking the fact that Adelina Patti, Emma Albani, Lillian Vocal Instructions 
a2 coh hae Nordica and Jenny Lind were vocally educated by men. Singing and Speaking Voice , 
6527 BELLA VISTA WAY So far, no woman has made an outstanding success in training the male nish Ae sip eae kane ibaa? Wer 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. voice; though, if Nino Martini fulfills his promises of last season, Maria Gay- 
ro Zenatello may banish this last bugaboo. Were the coloratura soprano to find EDWARD E. TREUMANN 
LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF a coloraturo soprano with gifts for teaching equal to those of the male or Concert Flenist—/A rte Teacher | 
ee eeches of wo mees contralto instructor, there is little doubt that the advantages might be in favor ; all Von Sauer and Jose! Hofmann ! 
t eginners accepte of the former. The same would be true of a tenor studying with another meen Class jeatene {8b t a2 Pe Lee | 
oc j , : ‘ STUDIO, 7 W. 86TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
7. am <o Sal arma CAL. tenor, because their problems would be more identical. In the same way, the Ut Were eee a) ee 
. ashington s 
é : piano student probably would not get the best possible results from studying MARIA WILDERMANN ) 
with one who has specialized on the organ. But still as a fundamental prin- Wild poietic) bie 
: Late : ‘ ildermann Inst. u 
ciple, it will be the talent for teaching, and not the sex or the particular Flena; Viclin: Vatee, He ssdemies Fleer eke 
gift of voice or leaning to an instrument, that will insure the best final develop- STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 


ment of the pupil. Seek, first of all, a Teacher. 


AVE L. BECKER 

nist, Composer and Teacher 
610 STEINWAY HALL 

413 West 57th St., New York 


FRANK S. BUTLER 
nt Teacher of Theory, Harmony and 
stration, Ear Training, Sight Singing 

and Musical Dictation 
Classes also held in Philadelphia 

ST 74th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Philadelphia 


LEWIS JAMES HOWELL 


Baritone 
Prepares you for Opera, Concert, Radio 


1531 PINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
Apartments for Students 


Richmond, Va. 


CHARLES TROXELL 


Tenor—Teacher of Singing 
10 years in New York and concert field 
10 years’ successful teaching in the Southland 


1808 WEST GRACE STREET 


~ Guilmant Organ School 
31 | FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Pianist and Teacher 
ERMAN SQUARE STUDIOS 


San Francisco 
ZAY RECTOR BEVITT 


Author of “Piano Playing by Harmony Diagrams’ 
Individual or Class Instruction 


Special Summer Normal Classes, June 1 to Sept. 1, 1932 
136 Funston Avenue, San Francisco 


EL AIDE GESCHEIDT 


tural Voice Development 
15 WEST 74TH ST., NEW YORK 


BERTO JONAS 
Banish Piano Virtuoso 

# of many famous pianists 

OURSE — June to September 

H STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

. Endicott 2-2084 


LEONIE BRANDT 
(Mrs, Noah Brandt) 
4 Principles of Scientific Piano Playing 
INTERIOR—SPRAGUE MEMORIAL HALL, SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Positive, continuous results. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. Coaching Concert Pianists and Teachers a Specialty. 
3948 CLAY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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